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PICTURES OF BRAZIL. 


In the present number we propose to glance at 
some of the most striking features in the empire 
of Brazil, South America, a country about which 

very little is generally known, and which is nev- 

To a7 S ertheless one of the most interesting countries on 
the globe. Our illustrative sketches, together with 
ON? xX VN, the text, will be taken from an admirable work 
yi Ni vil 


on the subject, recently published in Philadelphia, 
Ben Nr by Messrs. Childs & Peterson, and entitled “ Bra- 
zil and the Brazilians, portrayed in Historical 
Tse and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kid- 
f der and Rev. J. C. Fletcher.” The work is an 
octavo volume of six hundred and thirty pages, 
illustrated by one hundred and fifty elegant en- 
gravings, wood and steel, some of the natural 
history drawings being elaborately colored. It | 
also contains the best map of Brazil extant. The 
experience of the writers in the Brazilian empire 
embraces a period of twenty years, and they are 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography, re- 
sources, religions, laws, statistics and customs of 
the country, and the people. In addition to their 
own observations, they have studied every au- 
thentic work on the subject, French, German, 
English and Portuguese, and have consulted the 
imperial and provincial archives for statistics. 
Their book is written in a vigorous and lively 
style, and henceforward must be the standard 
authority on Brazil. 
The empire of Brazil occupies an area of about 
3,956,800 square miles, and is bounded north by 
Venezucla and the colonies of Guayana; north- 
cast, east and southeast by the Argentine Con- 
federation, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. It has 
no mountains of very great extent. Its river sys- 
tem is unequalled. The climate is good and much 
of the soil is productive. It is rich in minerals, 
and its diamond and topaz mines are very pro- 
ductive. The empire is a constitutional mon- 
archy, hereditary in the male line of the reigning 
family. The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion, but all others are permitted. Don 
Pedro IL., the reigning emperor, is a very liberal 
and highly educated man. 
Brazil was discovered May 3, 1500, by Pingon, 
but was subsequently taken possession of by De 
Cabral. Various towns were planted by the Por- 
tuguese, but not without being troubled by the 
English, Dutch and Spaniards. In 1800, when 
Portugal was invaded by the French, the kin 
fled to Brazil, and on the fall of Napoleon, rais 
it to a kingdom, assuming himself the title of 
King of Portugal, Algarve and Brazil. The 
revolution which took place in Portugal in 1820, 
compelling the king to return to that country, he 
next year sailed for Lisbon, leaving Don Pedro, 
his eldest son, as regent. In 1822, Don Pedro, in 
accordance with the wish of the people, declared 
Brazil to be a free and independent State, and 
himself assumed the title of emperor, and in 1825 
‘ Portugal acquiesced in the change. Don Pedro 
TARA ASSU (LEOPOLDINA MAJOR). abdicated, April 7, 1831, in favor of his son, the 
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PICTURES OF BRAZIL, 


THE BAHIANA. | 


present emperor ; but the country was ruled by 
a regency until 1840. 

Among the first features that impress the trav- 
eller in Brazil, is the luxuriant growth of its 
vegetation. Our initial engraving represents the 
Jara-Assu palm, (Leopoldina major). 

The most generous gift that bountiful Provi- 
dence gave Brazil is the palm-tree. ‘The travel- 
ler in the interior provinces and upon the sea- 
coast away from the cities is struck by the very 
great application of this “ prince of the vegetable 
kingdom” to the wants of man. And if the 
prince plays so important a part in the domestie 
economy of Europeans and their descendants, 
his highness was, and is, servant for general 
house and field work among the aborigines of 
Brazil. To tl °> day it furnishes the Amazonian 
Indians house, raiment, food, drink, salt, fishing- 
tackle, hunting implements and musical instru- 
ments, and almost every necessary of life except 
flesh. Take the hut of an Uaupé Indian on one 
of the affluents of the Rio Negro. The rafters 
are formed Dy the straight and uniform palm 
called Leopoldina pulchra; the roof is composed 
of the leaves of the Carana palm ; the doors and 
framework of the split stems of the Jriartea exho- 
riza. The wide bark which grows beneath the 
fruit of another species is sometimes used as an 
apron. ‘The Indian’s hammock, his bow-strings, 
and his fishing-lines, are woven and twisted from 
the fibrous portions of different palms. The 
comb with which the males of some of the tribes 
adorn their heads is made from the hard wood of 
a palm, and the fish-hooks are made from the 
spines of the same tree. The Indian makes, 
the fibrous spathes of the Manicaria sacci-"' 


fera, caps for his head, or cloth in which he 
wraps his most treasured feather ornaments, 
From eight species he can obtain intoxicating 
liquor; from many more—not including the co- 
coanut-palm, found on the seacoast—he receives 
oil and a harvest of fruit; and from one (the 
Jara assu)ehe procures, by burning the large 
clusters of small nuts, a substitute for salt. From 
another he forms a cylinder for squeezing the 
mandioca-pulp, because it resists for a long time 
the action of the poisonous juice. The great 
woody spathes of the Marimiliana regia are 
“used by hunters to cook meat in, as, with water 
in them, they stand the fire well.” These spathes 
are also employed for carrying earth, and some- 
times for cradles. Arrows are made from the 
spinous processes of the Patawa, and lances and 
heavy harpoons are made from the /riatea ventri- 
cosa; the long blowpipe through which the In- 
dian sends the poisoned arrow that brings down 
the bright birds, the fearless peccari, and even 
the thick-skinned tapir, is furnished by the Seti- 
gera palm; the great, bassoon-like musical in- 
struments used in the “ devil-worship”’ of the 
Uaupés are also made from the stems of palm- 
trees. 

The highly-dressed belle in the next engraving 
is a creole Mina negress of Bahia, who rejoices 
in the name par excellence, of the “ Bahiana.” 
Bahia de Todos os Santos, the Bay of All-Saints, 
as our readers are aware, was formerly the — 
tal of Brazil, and was discovered in 1503, by 
Americus Vespucius, then sailing in the employ 
of Dom Manoel, king of Portugal. It is a place 
of great bustle and business. 

Around the landing-places cluster hundreds of 
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PICTURES OF BRAZIL. 


POLICEMAN AND VENDA. 


canoes, launches, and various other small craft, 


discharging their loads of fruit and produce. On | 


one part of the praya is a wide opening, which 
is used as a market-place. 
spacious modern building has been constructed 
for an exchange. It is well supplied with news- 
papers from all parts of the world, and is in a 
cool and airy situation. The principal commer- 
cial houses are situated on the Rua Nova do 
Commercio, and these compose the finest blocks 
of buildings in Brazil,—perhaps in all South 
America. These edifices would adorn the busi- 
ness portions of Londen, Paris, or New York. 
The lower town is not calculated to make a 


Near this a beautiful | 
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favorable impression upon the stranger. The 
lofty buildings are nearly all old, although gen- 
erally of a cheerful exterior. The streets in this 
vicinity are very narrow, uneven, and wretched- 
ly paved, and at times as filthy as those of New 
York. At the same time it is crowded with ped- 
lars and carriers of every description. You here 
become acquainted with one peculiarity of Bahia. 
Owing to the irregularities of its surface and the 
steepness of the ascent which separates the upper 
town from the lower, it does not admit the use 
of wheel-carriages. Not even a cart or truck is 
to be seen for the purpose of removing burdens 
from one place to another. Whatever requires 
change of place in all the commerce and ordina- 

business of this seaport—and it is second in 
size and importance to but one other in South 
America—must pass on the heads and shoulders 
of men. Burdens are here more frequently car- 
ried upon the shoulders, since the principal ex- 

rts of the city being sugar in cases and cotton 
in bales, it is impossible that they should be borne 
on the head like bags of coffee. 

Immense numbers of tall, athletic negroes are 
seen moving in pairs or gangs of four, six, or 
eight, as shown in one of our engravings, with 
their loads suspended between them on heavy 
poles. Numbers more of their fellows are seen 
sitting upon their poles, braiding straw or lying 
about the alleys and corners of the streets asleep, 
reminding one of black snakes coiled up in the 
sunshine. The sleepers generally have some 


| sentinel ready to call them when they are wanted 


. for business, and at the given signal they rouse 


up, like the elephant to his burden. Like the 
coffee carriers of Rio, they often sing and shout 
as they go; but their gait is necessarily slow and 
measured, resembling a dead march rather than 
the double-quick step of their Fluminensian col- 
leagues. Another class of negroes are devoted 
to carrying passengers in a species of sedan- 
chair called cadeiras. 

It is indeed a toilsome and often a dangerous 


| task for a white person to ascend on feet the 


bluffs on‘which stands the cidade alta, particular- 
ly when the powerful rays of the sun are pour- 
ing, without mitigation, upon the head. No 
omnibus or cab can be found to do him service. 
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PICTURES OF BRAZIL. 


THROWING 


In aecordance with this state of things, he finds 


near every corner or place of public resort, a | 
long row of curtained cadeiras, the bearers of 
| where wide, and for the most parg, 


which, hat in hand, crowd around him with all 
the eagerness, though not with the impudence, of 
carriage-drivers in North America, saying, “ Quer 


cadeira, senhor?”’ (“ Will you havea chair, sir?’’) | 
When he has made his neato, and seated him- | 
self to his liking, the bearers elevate their load | 
and march along, apparently as much pleased | 


with the opportunity of carrying a passenger 2s 
he is with the chance of being carried. To keep 
a cadeira or two, and negroes to bear them, is as 


necessary for a family in Bahia as the keeping | 


of carriages and horses is elsewhere. The liv- 


ery of the carriers, and the expensiveness of the | 
curtaining and ornaments of the cadeira, indicate | 


the rank and style which the family maintains. 
Some of the streets between the upper and 
lower towns wind by a zigzag course along ra- 
vines; others slant across an almost perpendicu- 
lar bluff, to avoid as much as possible its steep- 
ness. 


ascended to the summit. Not even Rome can 


boast of so many hills as are here clustered to- | 


Nor is the surface level when you have | 


THE LASSO. 


gether, forming the site of Bahia. Its extent 
hetween its extreme limits—Rio Vermelho and 
Montserrat—is about six miles. Thé*city is no- 
is composed 
of only two or three principal streets. The di- 
rection of these changes with the various curves 
and angles necessary to preserve the summit of 
the promontory. Frequent openings between 
the houses built along the summit exhibit the 
most picturesque views of the bay on the one 
hand and of the country on the other. The as- 
pect of the city is antique. Great sums have 
been expended in the construction of its pave- 
ments—more, however, with a view to preserve 
the streets from injury by rain than to furnish 
roads for any kind of carriages. Here and there 
may be seen an ancient fountain of stonework, 
placed in a valley of greater or less depth, to 
serve as a rendezvous for some stream that trick- 
les down the hill above; but nowhere is there 
any important aqueduct, though recent water- 
works, with steam-engines manufactured in 
France, have been lately erected east of the No- 
viciado, which will furnish a bountiful’ supply of 
the potable element to the city. 
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PICTURES OF BRAZIL. 


In 1510, a vessel under the command of Diogo 
Alvares Correa was wrecked near the entrance 
of this bay. The Tupinambas, inhabiting the 
coast, fell upon and destroyed all who survived 
this shipwreck, except the captain of the vessel. 
The Indians spared Diogo,—probably, as some 
supposed, on account of his activity in assisting 
them to save articles from the wreck. He had 
the good fortune to obtain a musket and some 
barrels of powder and ball. He early took occa- 
sion to shoot a bird, and the Indians, terrified by 
the explosion no less than by its effects, called 
him from that moment Caramuru, “the man of 
fire.’ He then conciliated their favor by assur- 
ing them that, although he was a terror to his 
enemies, he could be a valuable auxiliary to his 
friends. He accordingly accompanied the Tu- 
pinambas on an expedition against a neighbor- 
ing tribe with whom they were at war. The first 
discharge of Caramuru’s musket gained him pos- 
session of the field, his frightened adversaries 
scampering for their lives. 

Little more was necessary to secure him a per- 
fect supremacy among the aboriginals. As a 
proof of this, he was soon complimented with 
proposals from various chiefs, who offered him 
their daughters in marriage. Diogo made choice 
of Paraguassu, daughter of the head chief Itap- 
arica, whose name is perpetuated as the designa- 
tion of the large island in front of the city, while 
that of Paraguassu, the bride, is applied to one 
of the rivers emptying into the bay. He built a 


hamlet which he denominated S. Salvador, in 
gratitude for his escape from the shipwreck. 


This settlement was located in a place denomi- 
nated Graca, on the Victoria Hill, a suburb of 
the city, still occasionally called Vilha Velha 
(old town.) 

After the lapse of some years, a ship from 
Normandy anchored in front of Caramuru’s 
town and opened communications with the shore. 
Diogo now determined to return to Europe ; and, 
having supplied the vessel with a cargo, he em- 
barked for Dieppe, accompanied by Paraguassu. 
He intended, if he arrived safely, to go from 
Dieppe to Lisbon. The French, however, would 
not permit this, but preferred to make him a lion 
in their own capital, Paraguassu was the first 
Indian female who had ever appeared in Paris. 
A splendid fete was given at her baptism, when 
she was christened Catherine Alvares, after the 
Queen Catharine de Medicis. King Henry IL., 
accompanying his royal spouse, officiated on the 
oceasion as godfather and sponsor. 

The French government contracted with Cara- 
muru to send out vessels which should carry him 
to his adopted country, and return with brazil- 
wood and other articles, which should be given 
in exchange for goods and trinkets. In the 
meantime, trie to his original intent, he con- 
trived to inform Dom John III., of Portugal, of 
the importance of colonizing Bahia. A young 
Portuguese, who had just finished his studies in 
Paris and was returning to Portugal, was the 
bearer of this message. This young man (Pe- 
dro Fernandez Sardinha) afterward became bish- 
op of Bahia. The natives rejoiced at Cura- 
muru’s return, and his colony now increased 
rapidly and extended its influence in every direc- 
tion. 


At this period the King of Portugal, in order 
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to secure the settlement of Brazil, divided the 
country into twelve captaincies, each of fifty 
leagues’ extent on the coast, and boundless to- 
ward the interior. Each captaincy was conceded 
to a donatary, whose power and: authority were 
absolute. Francisco Pereira Coutinho, who came 
to take possession of Bahia, was a man rash and 
arbitrary in the extreme. He became jealous of 
the influence of Diogo Alvares, and commenced 
to persecute and oppress him, and finally sent 
him on board a ship as a prisoner. This course 
exasperated the Indians, who determined on re- 
venge. They attacked the settlement and killed 
Coutinho. Diogo Alvares was again restored to 
his original supremacy. 

The growing importance of the country, to- 
gether with rumors of violence practised by the 
donataries, induced Dom John III. to appoint a 
governor-general of Brazil, to reside at S. Sal- 
vador and to have jurisdiction over all the dona- 
taries. In 1549, Thomé de Souza, the first gov- 
ernor-gencral, landed with military ceremonies 
at Vilha Velha, but in the course of a month 
proceeded to choose another location for the com- 
mencement of his operations. It was that of 
the present cathedral, government palace, and 
other public buildings. Caramuru was now an 
old man, but was of great service to the gover- 
nor-general in consummating with the natives a 
treaty of peace. In four months a hundred 
houses were built, and various sugar plantations 
were laid out in the vicinity. From this period 
the city of S. Salvador, having been constituted 
the capital of Portuguese America, and remain- 
ing under the direct patronage of the mother- 
country, rapidly increased in size and importance. 

The year 1624 witnessed the first depredations 
of the Dutch upon the then quiet and prosperous 
city of Bahia. Without the least notice or prov- 
ocation, a fleet from Holland entered the harbor, 
attacked the city, burned the shipping, and de- 
barked men to scize the fortress of S. Antonio, 
and, after some fighting, gained possession ot 
the town. This they sacked, not even sparing 
the churches. The captors immediately erected 
additional fortifications and built many new 
houses. They made prizes of all the Portuguese 
and Spanish ships that came into the harbor not 
knowing that the town had changed masters. 

Portugal was at this time tributary to Spain. 
The news of the loss of Bahia caused great con- 
sternation at Madrid, and the more since it had 
heen rumored that the English were to unite 
their forces with the Dutch and establish the 
Elector-Palatine King of Brazil. The Spanish 
court adopted measures worthy of its superstition 
and its power. Instructions were despatched to 
the governors of Portugal, requiring them to ex- 
amine into the crimes which had provoked this 
visitation of the divine vengeance, and to pun- 
ish them forthwith. Novenas were appointed 
throaghout the whole kingdom; and a litany 
and prayers, framed for the occasion, were to be 
said after the mass. On one of the nine days 
there was to be a solemn procession of the peo- 
ple in every town and village, and of the monks 
in every cloister. The sacrament was exposed 
in all the churches of Lisbon, and a hundred 
thousand crowns were contributed in that city to 
aid the government in recovering S. Salvador. 

A great ocean-fieet of forty sail, carrying eight 
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PORTERS OF BAHIA. 


thousand soldiers, sailed under D. Fadrique de 
Toledo and D. Manoel de Menezes, which in 
March, 1625, appeared off the bay; and after 
some delay, the object of which was to learn if 
the Hollanders had received reinforcements, D. 
Fadrique, satisfied that they had not, entered the 
harbor with trumpets sounding, colors flying, 
and the ships ready for action. The Dutch ves- 
sels also, and the walls and forts, were dressed 
out, with their banners and streamers hoisted, 
either to welcome friends or defy enemies, which- 
ever these new-comers might prove to be. The 
city had been fortified with great care, according 
to the best principles of engineering,—a_ science 
in which no people had at that time such expe- 
rience as the Dutch. It was defended by ninety- 
two pieces of artillery, and from the new fort 
upon the beach they fired red-hot shot. After 
some severe skirmishing, the Dutch, having 
waited in vain for the fleet from Holland, pro- 
posed a capitulation, which was acceded to. 
The Hollanders attempted to retake the city 
in 1638, under Mauritz, Count of Nassau, who 
was then in possession of Pernambuco and a 


ite 
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large portion of the adjoining coast. They were 
repeatedly defeated at Bahia, but suceceded fora 
time at other points. The original attack, on 
the part of the Dutch, grew out of purely mer- 
cenary motives. It was planned and executed 
under the auspices of the celebrated West India 
Company. Proving successful at first, the Hol- 
landers did not content themselves with plunder- 
ing the inhabitants, but determined to make the 
very soil their own. Their inroads were man- 
fully resisted by the Portuguese, and the war, at 
different times, extended along the whole coast 
from Bahia to Maranham. 

In 1636, Mauritz, Count of Nassau, was sent 
out to take command of the troops and to gov- 
ern the new empire. Under his direction, active 
measures were set on foot; forts, cities, and pal- 
aces were built, and the country was explored in 
search of mines. Agriculture was undertaken 
with a strong hand, and it is easy to imagine 
what changes would have been introduced into 
those fertile regions by the industrious Holland. 
ers, had not the fate of war decided against 
them. In the low ground, the marshes and the 
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streams that surround the city of Pernambuco, 
they would have especially gloried. But the 
Brazilians, under their vigilant leaders, Camarao, 
Henrique Diaz (the former an Indian, the latter 
a negro), Souto and Vieyra, kept up such inces- 
sant attacks upon the Hollanders, that at last, in 
1654, they were expelled from Pernambuco, and 
in 1661 they abandoned, by negotiation, all claim 
to Brazil. It is interesting to think that, what- 
ever motives may have urged the commercial 
Hollanders to attack Brazil, the Christians of 
that brave -little Protestant country were not 
slow to follow up the settlements ; and hence, in 
Pernambuco and vicinity, faithful mission 
stations were established, and, when the Dutc 
were finally driven from the country, some of the 
clergymen came to New Amsterdam, and one of 
them was the first pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
Church founded at Flatbush, Long Island. From 
this time the Hollanders ceased their attacks on 
Bahia; that city advanced in wealth and pros- 
perity, and was the seat of the viceroyalty until 
1763, when it was transferred to Rio de Janeiro. 

The position of Bahia, opposite the coast of 
Africa, caused it to be, from early times, an im- 
portant rendezvous for those engaged in the 
African slave-trade. Bahia increased in popula- 
tion and wealth, and in 1808 its prosperity was 
still more augmented by the Carta Regia which 
opened the ports of Brazil to the world. This 
city was the last that remained faithful to Portu- 
gal; for, though the independence of the empire 
was declared in September, 1822, it was not un- 
til July, 1823, and after severe suffering, that the 
Portuguese army evacuated Bahia San Salvador. 
The rebellion of 1837 was frightful in the ex- 
treme ; but the imperial government finally ob- 
tained the mastery, and from that day to this 
Bahia has continued quict, and has made rapid 
strides of improvement. 

There is no city in Brazil that so interests the 
foreigner as Bahia. It is the spiritual capital of 
the country, being the residence of the arch- 
bishop. ‘The churches, the convents, and other 
public buildings, are upon a large seale, and have 
no provincialism in their appearance. The peo- 
ple are gay and social. To “ fish for whales ”’ is 
aregular business at Bahia, and nearly every 
week, from the numerous terraces, admiring 
thousands can gaze upon the stirring excitement 
of capturing these monsters of the deep. If we 
descend through lime-tree hedges to the Rio Ver- 
melho, we may have an opportunity (besides 
sceing the fixtures for extracting of oil) of wit- 
nessing the triumphant arrival of the dead levia- 
than. Ilundreds of people—the colored especi- 
ally—throng around to witness the monster’s 
dying struggles, and to procure portions of his 
flesh, which they cook and eat. Vast quantities 
of this flesh are cooked in the streets, and sold 
by quitandeiras. Numbers of swine also feast 
upon the carcass of the whale; and all who are 
not specially discriminating in their selection of 
pork in the market, during the season of these 
fisheries, are liable (nolens volens) to get a taste of 
something “very like a whale.” This whale- 
fishery was once the greatest in the world. At 
the close of the seventeenth century, it was rented 
by the crown for thirty thousand dollars annually. 

The view of Bahia from Montserrat is truly 
magnificent. The curving lines of whitened 


buildings—the one upon the heights, the other 
upon the water’s edge—everywhere separated by 
a broad, rich belt of green, itself here and there 
dotted with houses,—the fortress, the shipping, 
the white-capped waves, over which the whale- 
boats are pursuing their gigantic sport,—the dis- 
tant isle of Itaparica and the blue ocean beyond, 
—all form a picture whicll at the time fills one 
with exhilarating delight, and ever after dwells 
in the cabinet of memory a choice and beautiful 
picture. There are few cities that can present a 
single view of more impgging beauty than does 
Bahia to a person beholding it from a suitable 
distance on the water. Even Rio de Janeiro can 
hardly be cited for such a comparison. The 
capital excels in the endless variety of its beauti- 
ful suburbs; but in the Archiepiscopal City 
beauty is concentrated and presented at one 
view. In Rio, for pleasant abodes, one section 
competes with another, and each offers some 
ground of preference; but in Bahia, the superior- 
ities seem all to be united in one section, leaving 
the foreigner no room for doubt that the focus is 
the Victoria Hill. 

The water-carriers of Rio, next represented, 
are a decided feature of the place. One of the 
greatest delights for the black population of Rio 
is the necessity of carrying water from the chafa- 
riz, or public fountain, or from the water-pipe, 
which is at the corner of almost every street. 
Blackey lazily Tounges out with his Larril under 
his arm, and happy is Congo if he espies a long 
queue of his compatriots awaiting their turn at 
the stopcock. Here the news of their little 
world is told amid bursts of Ethiopian laughter ; 
or a small flirtation is carried on with Rosa, or 
Joaquinha, from the next street ; orperhaps there 
is an upbraiding lecture administered by some 
jetty damsel from Angola, whose voice, to his 
consternation, is by no means pianissivo. There 
is another out-door affair much more congenial, 
7, ¢., many a sly attempt to kill the bixo is made 
at the adjoining venda while the water pours into 
the barrils of the earlier comers. Some mis- 
tresses, however, who find that their cooks have 
always to wait for the water, make arrangements 
with the watcer-carriers, who perambulate the 
streets with an immense hogshead mounted on 
wheels and drawn bya mule, This vehicle dur- 
ing a fire (not a frequent occurrence) is required 
to supply the fire-engines. These men are gen- 
erally natives of Portugal or the Azores, and 
seem eminently qualified by nature to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. They carry the 
water up-stairs and pour it into large earthen 
jars, which bring to mind the water-pots at the 
marriage of Cana, in Galilee. The huge earthen 
vases are arranged on stands, in places where 
there is a current of air; and the liquid clement 
in them thus acquires a coolness which, though 
not equal to the iced water of the United States, 
posseses a delightful frigidity. Ice is in Brazil 
an expensive luxury, brought solely from North 
America, and not in general use, even in Rio, 
and, of course, unknown in the country. Boston 
apples and ice are both in the highest esteem ; 
but the latter was rejected as altogether unwhole- 
some upon its introduction, in 1833, and the first 
cargo was a total loss to the adventurers. 

Another of our pictures shows the costume of 
the police of Rio de Janeiro. It is military, and 
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ENGLISH CEMETERY AT GAMBOA. 


is well disciplined by officers of the regular army. 
They are fortified with plenty of authority, and 
take care to use it. Great difficulties have some- 
times occurred between the constabulary and 
foreigners, where, on some occasions, the former 
have been to blame ; but it was good for “ Young 
America,” when going “round the Horn,” on 
his way to California, to be held in wholesome 
restraint by these “ yellow Brazilians,’ whom he 
affected to despise. The police is armed. Dur- 
ing the day you may see them singly or in pairs, 
having their positions in convenient localities for 
watching the slaves and all others suspected of 
liability to disorder. Now the policeman, with 
three or four of his companions, strolls along by 
Hote! Pharoux, to have an eye upon the foreign 
sailors ; or again, with a single con/rere, he takes 
his stand by the Carioca fountain; or again, his 
undress-cap, his blue uniform, his sword, and his 
brace of pistols, are wholesomely displayed at a 
corner venda, where Sr. Antonio from Fayal 


sells cachaca (rum), pigtail tobacco, carne secca, 
mandioc-flour, red Lisbon wine, and black beans. 
The above mentioned staples are the articles of 
stock and consumption for the low grocer and 
the low class that patronize him. Sometimes he 
will get a little higher in the provision line, and 
add butter brought from Ireland, lard from the 
United States, onions from Portugal, sardines, 
a few hams, and sausages. Then, too, he is 
somewhat of a lumber merchant; for he pur- 
chases a few bundles of finely-split wood, which, 
together with charcoal, is the small accompani- 
ment of the kitchen-battery in Brazil. At these 
vendas is the only hard drinking—except that 
done by English and Americans—in Rio, and 
that imbibing is by the slaves. Often Congo or 
Mozambique becomes eloquent under the effects 
of cachaca, and then the policeman is an effec- 
tual arbiter. 

Another of our illustrations represents a group 
of the famous coffee carriers of Rio, These men 
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go in troops, numbering from ten to twenty in- 
dividuals, of whom one takes the lead, and is 
called the captain. These are generally the 
largest and strongest men that can be found. 
While at work they seldom wear any other gar- 
ment than a pair of short pantaloons ; their shirt 
is thrown aside for the time as an incumbrance. 
Each one takes a bag of coffee upon his head, 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds, and, 
when all are ready, they start off at a measured 
trot, which soon increases to arapid run. As 
one hand is sufficient to steady the load, several 
of them frequently carry musical instruments in 
the other, resembling children’s rattle-boxes ; 
these they shake to the doufle-quick time of some 
wild Ethiopian ditty, which they all join in sing- 
ing as they run. Music has a powerful effect in 
exhilarating the spirits of the negro; and cer- 
tainly no one should deny him the privilege ot 
softening his hard lot by producing the harmony 
of sounds, which are sweet to him, though un- 
couth to other ears. It is said, however, that an 
attempt was at one time made to secure greater 
quietness in the streets by forbidding them to 
sing. As a consequence, they performed little 
or no work; so the restriction was ina short 
time taken off. Certain it is that they now avail 
themselves of their vocal privileges at pleasure, 
whether in singing and shouting to each other as 
they run, or in proclaiming to the people the va- 
rious articles they carry about for sale. The im- 
pression made upon the stranger by the mingled 
sound of their hundred voices falling upon his 
ear at once is not soon forgotten. — ; 

Another spirited engraving of this series repre- 
sents a huntsman about throwing the lasso round 
the horns of a wild bull on the plains. The 
great wealth of Rio Grande do Sul consists of 
that which constituted the riches of the patri- 
archs—flocks and herds. The Guachos of Buenos 
Ayres are not more expert on horseback, or more 
skilful in the use of the lasso than are the Rio 
Grandenses, whose occupation from childhood is 
the care and culture of the herds of cattle which 
roam the vast campinas or prairies. It has been 
estimated that in the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul—not mentioning parts of Santa Catharina 
and S$; Paulo, which are devoted to the same 
purposes—five hundred thousand cattle are 
slaughtered annually for the sake of preserving 
their hides and flesh, while as many more are 
driven northward for ordinary consumption. 
Most of the carne secca, or jerked beef, in com- 
mon use throughout Brazil, is prepared here. 
After the hide is taken from the ox, the flesh is 
skinned off in a similar manner from the whole 
side, in strips about half an inch in thickness. 
The meat, in this form, is stretched in the sun to 
dry. But very little salt is used in its preserva- 
tion, and, when sufficiently cured, it is shipped 
to all the maritime provinces, and is the only 
kind of preserved beef used in the vo 
Stacks of this meat (emitting no very agreeable 
odor) lie piled up, like cords of wood, in the pro- 
vision houses of Rio de Janeiro. In the finan- 
cial year 1853-54, Rio Grande do Sul exported 
the value of near $3,000,000 in hides, horns, hair 
and wool, $1,000,000 of which were imported 
into the United States. 

The character of the people is somewhat pecu- 
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life. They are generally tall, of an active and 
energetic appearance, with handsome features, 
and of a lighter skin than prevails among the 
inhabitants of the northern portions of the em- 
oe! Both sexes are accustomed, from child- 

ood, to ride on horseback, and consequently 
acquire great skill in the management of those 
noble animals, upon which they take their amuse- 
ments as well as perform their journeys and pur- 
sue the wild cattle of their plains. 

The use of the lasso is learned among the ear- 
liest sports of boyhood, and is continued until 
an almost inconceivable dexterity is acquired. 
Little children, armed with their /asso or bolas, 
make war upon the chickens, ducks and geese of 
the farmyard, until their ambition and strength 
lead them into a wider field. For the pursuit of 
wild cattle, the horses are admirably trained, so 
that, when the lasso is thrown, they know pre- 
cisely what to do. Sometimes, in the case of a 
furious animal, th> rider checks the horse and 
dismounts, while the bull is running out the 
length of his raw-hide rope. The horse wheels 
round and braces himself to stistain the shock 
which the momentum of the captured animal 
must inevitably give. The bull, not expecting 
to be brought up so suddenly, is thrown sprawl- 
ing to the ground. Rising to his feet, he rushes 
upon the horse to gore him; but the latter keeps 
at a distance, until the bull, finding that nothing 
is to be accomplished in this way, again attempts 
to flee, when the rope a second time brings him 
to the ground. Thus the poor animal is worried, 
until he is wholly within the power of his captors. 

Nor is it only in Rio Grande do Sul or San 
Paulo that scenes of this kind may be observed. 
They were formerly witnessed in Rio de Janeiro 
itself. At the Motadoura publico, situated on the 
Praya d’ Ajuda, before the municipal butcheries 
were removed to the spacious abattoirs at San 
Christova, vast numbers of cattle were daily 
slaughtered. Among the droves that reached 
the capital from the distant sertoes, was occa- 
sionally an ox so wild and powerful that he was 
not disposed to surrender life without a desperate 
struggle. He would break from his enclosure 
and dash into the streets of the city, threatening 
destruction to whoever opposed his course. A 
horse, accoutred with saddle and bridle, and with 
a lasso fastened to him by a strong girth, stood 
ready for the emergency, and was mounted in an 
instant to give pursuit. The chase was widel 
different in its circumstances from that which 
occurs in the open campos; but perhaps no inter- 
est was lost in the rapid turning of the corners 
of streets, the heavy clatter of hoofs upon the 
pavement, and the hasty accumulation of spec- 
tators. In a short time, usually, the noose of the 
lasso whirled around the horns of the fugitive, 
an area was cleared, and the scene already de- 
scribed was enacted, until the runaway ox was 
killed on the spot or led away in triumph to the 
slaughter. The lasso is, moreover, in frequent 
use in the Campo de Santa Anna, in the same 
city, where vast herds of mules are frequently 
congregated for sale. The purchaser has only to 
indicate which animal out of the untamed multi- 
tude he would like to examine, and the tropeiro 
soon has him “ slippernoosed” at the end of his 
long rope, by which he holds or leads him at 


liar, owing to their circumstances and mode of 
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sure of a treble price from the newly-arrived, 


A curious ceremony is observed by the lower | 
Who that has visited Rio de Janeiro will not at 


orders, of which we present an illustration. Hal- | 


lelujah Saturday is better known as “Judas’s 
day,” ou account of the numerous forms in which 
that “ inglorious patriarch ” is made to suffer the 
vengeance of the people. Preparations having 
been made beforehand, rockets are fired in front 
of the churches at a particular stage of the morn- 
ing service. 
hallelujah is being chanted. The sport now be- 
gins forthwith in every part of the town. 
effigies of poor Judas become the objects of all 
species of torment. They are hung, strangled, 
and drowned. In short, the traitor is shown up 


in fireworks and fantastic figures of every descrip- | 


tion, in company with-dragons, serpents, and the 
devil and his imps, which pounce upon him. 


Besides the more formal and expensive prepara- 
tions that are made for this celebration by public 
subscription, the boys and the negroes have their 
Judases, whom they do feloniously and mali- 
ciously drag about with ropes, hang, beat, punch, 
stone, burn, and drown, to their hearts’ content. 
Among our engravings will be found represen- 
tations of the Hotel Pharoux, and the Palace 
Square and Rua Direita at Rio. Our authors 
thus speak of these localities :—“ The stranger 
who, with anxious expectation, has paced the 
deck of his vessel as it lies at anchor under Vil- 
legagnon, knows no more welcome sound than 
the permission from the custom-house and health 
officers to land and roam through the city which 
for hours before his eyes have visited. The blacks 
who have come from the shore now return, pull- 
ing their heavy boat lustily along, for they are 


This explosion indicates that the | 


The | 


a glance recognize the landing-place depicted in 
the engraving? Hotel Pharoux, the Palace 
Stairs, and the Largo do Pago (Palaée Square), 
are associated with Rio de Janciro in the mind 
of every foreign naval officer who has been on 
the Brazil station. But changes have taken 
place, and greater are in 

this slow-moving people. Hotel Pharoux sti 
lifts its white walls; but it is modernized, and 
the old restaurant and stable in the basement 


| have given way to shel!-merchagts and feather- 


flower dealers, and the dining-room is upon the 
second floor. We no longer land at the palace 
stairs, where formerly at flood-tide the waters ot 
the bay dashed and foamed against the stone 


arapet which at this point marked their limit. 
The square has been extended into the waves, 
and soon the government will have fine quays 
along the whole water-edge in this part of the 
city. 

“Instead of the old granite steps, we ascend 
the wooden stairs at the end of a long jetty. 
Here our boat has arrived, amid odors that cer 
tainly have not been wafted from “Araby the 
blest,” and we learn that the sewerage of Rio 
is a portable instead of an underground affair. 
The sense of hearing, tao, is wounded by the 
confused jabbering of blacks in the language of 
Congo, the shouts of Portuguese boat-owners, 


and by the oaths of American and English sail- 


ors. Once clear of this throng, what novel sights 
and sounds astonish us! A hackney-coachman, 
in glazed hat and red vest, invites us to a ride to 
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the botanical gardens ; a smart-looking mulatto 
points to his ‘Hansom’ hard by the Hotel de 
France. Before their words are ended, the roll 
of drums and the blast of bugles attract our at- 
tention in another direction. There, in front of 
the old palace, is drawn up a handful of the 
National Guard, composed of every imaginable 
complexion, from white to African ; and now, as 
every day at noon, they remove their helmets, 
listen for a moment with religious veneration to 
the strain of musie which the black trumpeters 
puff out from swelling cheeks, and then resume, 
with the exception of the sentinels, their difficult 
task of loitering in the corridors of the huge 
building, or basking in the sunshine, until another 
sound of the bugle shall call them to change 
guard or fall into ranks at vespers. 

“We are not yet ready to try the vehicles of 
Rio de Janeiro; so we dismiss our would-be 
coachmen, and look around us in the Largo do 
Paco. At the Palace Square the stranger finds 
himself surrounded by a throng as diverse in 
habits and appearance, and as variegated in com- 
plexion and costume, as his fancy ever pictured. 
The majority of the crowd are Africans, who 
collect around the fountain to obtain water, which 
flows from a score of pipes, and, when caught in 
tabs or barrels, is borne off upon the heads of 
both males and females. The slaves go bare- 
footed, but some of them are gayly dressed. 
Their sociability when congregated in these re- 
sorts is usually extreme, but sometimes it ends 
in differences and blows. To prevent disorders 
of this kind, soldiers are generally stationed near 
the fountains, who are pretty sure to maintain 
their authority over the unresisting blacks. For- 
merly there were only a few principal fountains ; 
now there are large chafariz in all the squares, 
and at the corners of every third or fourth street 
are smaller streams of the pure element, which 
flow at the turning of a stop-cock. 

“The palace is a large stone building, exhibit- 
ing the old Portuguese style of architecture. It 
was long used as a residence by the viceroys, 
and for a time by Dom John VL, but is now 
appropriated to various public offices, and con- 
tains a suite of rooms in which court is held on 
galadays. The buildings at the rear of the 
Palace Square (represented on the left of the en- 
graving) were all erected for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The oldest was a Franciscan convent, 
but has long since been connected with the 
palace, and used for secular purposes. The old 
chapel, with its short, thick tower, remains, but 
has been superseded, in popularity as well as in 
splendor, by the more recently-erected imperial 
chapel, which, without belfry, stands at its right. 
Adjoining the imperial chapel is that of the third 
order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, which is 
daily open, and is used as a cathedral. The 
steeples of this church during certain festivals 
are illuminated to the very crosses, and present a 
splendid appearance from the shipping. 

“The streets of the city are generally quite 
harrow; but the Rua Direita, which is seen in 
the engraving, beyond the Largo do Pago, is 
wide, and well paved with small square blocks 
of stone which are brought from the Isle of 
Wight. The Rua Direita and many of the prin- 
cipal streets of Rio de Janeiro are now as well 
payed as the finest thoroughfares of London or 


Vienna, presenting a great contrast to the for- 
mer irregular and miserable pavement, which 
was in use up to 1854. The Rua Direita and 
the Largo do Rocio are the points whence omni- 
buses start for every portion of the vast city and 
its suburbs. 

“ The houses seldom exceed three or four sto+ 
ries ; but a four-story house at Rio is equal in 
height to one of five in New York. Formerly 
nearly all were occupied as dwellings, and even 
in the streets devoted to business the first floors 
only were appropriated to the storage and dis- 
play of goods, while families resided above. But 
since 1850, this has greatly changed in the quar- 
ter where the wholesale houses are found ; pro- 
prietors and clerks now reside in the picturesque 
suburbs of Botafogo, Engenho Velho, and across 
the bay at Praia Grande or San Domingo. Every 
evening presents an animated spectacle of crowd- 
ed steamers, full omnibuses, and galloping horses 
and mules, all conveying the negociantes and 
careiros (bookkeepers) to their respective resi- 
dences, 

“The distant steeples on our left are those of 
the Church of Candelaria, which is situated on a 
narrow street back from the Rua Direita. It is 
the largest church in the city, and presents taller 
spires and a handsomer front than any other. 
The Praca do Commercio, or Exchange, occu- 
pies a prominent position in the Rua Direita. 
This building, formerly a part of the custom- 
house, was ceded by government for its present 
purposes in 1834. It contains a reading-room, 
supplied with Brazilian and foreign newspapers, 
and is subject to the usual regulations of such an 
establishment in other cities. Beneath its spa- 
cious portico, the merchants of eight or nine dif- 
ferent nations meet each other in the morning to 
interchange salutations and to negotiate their 
general business. ‘The Exchange is not far from 
the Custom-House, which formerly had its main 
entrance adjoining the 

“Nothing can be more animated and peculiar 
than the scenes which are witnessed in this part 
of the Rua Direita during the business hours of 
the day,—viz., from nine A. M. to three P. M. 
It is in these hours only that vessels are permit- 
ted to discharge and receive their cargoes, and at 
the same time all goods and baggage must be 
despatched at the custom-house and removed 
therefrom. Consequent upon such arrangements, 
the utmost activity is required to remove the 
goods despatched, and to embark those produc- 
tions of the country that are daily required in 
the transactions of a vast commercial emporium, 
and we are almost stunned by the sounds of the 
multitude.” 

The British cemetery at Gamboa, depicted in 
one of our engravings, is a beautiful and secluded 
spot. Men of eminent station, as well as the 
unknown English and American citizen, the 
Frenchman, the Swede, and the representatives 
of the commercial marine of almost every nation, 
here repose in death. 

The fort of Villegagnon, and the island, de- 
rive their name from a Frenchman, patronized 
by Admiral de Coligny, who rendered himself 
infamous by defeating the projects of the French 
Huguenots to establish a Protestant colony in 
Portugal, after having received their fullest 
confidence. 
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The picture of a Brazilian mountain road 
gives the reader a good idea of the wild and ro- 
mantic aspect of many portions of the empire. 
But the most curious spectacle is that presented 
by the profile of the Organ Mountains, as shown 
in another engraving. 

The range from which they are detached is still 
more lofty, and is most massive in its character. 
Few persons have ascended these mountains, and 
those have either been naturalists, or daring hun- 
ters. Dr. Gardner made probably the most thor- 
ough scientific exploration, and up these heights 
Heath has often pursued the clumsy tapir or the 
lithe jaguar. The sloth, howling monkeys, the 
Brazilian otter, a little deer ( Cervus nemorivagus ), 
and two kinds of peecari, may still prove attrac- 
tions to the naturalist and the sportsman; but 
every year they are becoming more rare. Of 


04 


Another of our engravings represents a “ Fa. 
brica,” or cotton factory, erected by an Ameri. 
can, in the lovely valley of St. Alexio. Mr.M., 

_ the proprietor, lives in a beautiful house hard by. 
The spot was chosen for the water-power, but it 
is described as being one of the loveliest in Bra- 
zil. The hills rise around, and, mixed with 
stately palms, sensitive plants, with us the most 
delicate of exotics, here grow to an enormous size, 

The engraving of the “ Misericordia” is from 
a daguerreotype. It is the most extensive hos- 
nital in Rio, and is called the Santa Casa de 

iseriéordia, or the Holy House of Mercy. It 
is located on the seashore, under the brow of the 
Castello Hill, and is open day and night for the 
reception of the sick and distressed of all nations 
and religions, none of whom require pass or 
recommendation to be received. 


THE ORGAN MOUNTAINS, 


birds there are many varieties, remarkable for 
their brilliant plumage, and a few are much 
sought after for their delicacy, the jacu and jucu- 
tinga being the most esteemed. 

The difficulties of the ascension of these moun- 
tains consist of the thickets of underwood, the 
serried ranks of great ferns and trailing bamboos, 
in addition to the steepness of the Serra. The 

aths of the tapir, however, render the undertak- 
ing much more feasible than it otherwise would 
be. Dr. Gardner, after two attempts—the latter 


made several years after the first—attained the | 


highest summit of the range. These mountains— 
known in geographies as a portion of the Bra- 
zilian Andes, the Serra do Mar and the Organ 
Mountains—have been variously estimated to 
possess an altitude rangiag from five thousand 
seven hundred feet up to eight thousand feet. 


| The new buildings of the Misericordia are up- 
on a grand scale, and the view of it to those en- 
tering the harbor is, architecturally considered, 
' truly magnificent. It is constructed of stone, 
and is six hundred feet in length. There is only 
the half of the immense structure presented to the 
eye as we look at the sketch ; and the reader will 
| be astonished at the size of this noble beneficiary 
| edifice when he is informed that it is a double 
| building, and that its twin brother is in the rear 
of it; but it is so connected as to form several 
airy quadrangular courts. With its modern im- 
| provements, insuring superior ventilation, light 
, and cleanliness—with its flower-gardens and 
' shrubberies for the recreation and exercise of the 
! convalescent—with its cool fountains, its spacious 
apartments, kind attendants, and beautiful situa 
| tien—this hospital is, as has been well said, “a 
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credit to the civilization of the age, and a splen- | 


did monument of the munificence and benevo- 
lence of the Brotherhood of Mercy.” 


The annual expenses of the Misericordia are | 


about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Asmall portion of its receipts are provided for 


by certain tributes at the custom-house, another | 


portion by lotter.cs, and the balance by donations 
and the rent of properties which belong to the in- 
stitution through purchase and legacies. The 
Foundling-Hospital and Recolhimento have been 


in existence about a hundred years. The origi- | 


nal establishment of the Misericordia dates back 
as far as 1582, and took place under the auspices 
of that distinguished Jesuit, José de Anchieta. 
About that time there arrived in the port a Span- 
ish armada, consisting of sixteen vessels-of-war, 


THE FABRICA 


and having on board three thousand Spaniards, 
hound to the Straits of Magellan. During the 
voyage very severe storms had been experienced, 
in which the vessels had suffered greatly, and 
sickness had extensively broken out on board. 
Anchieta was at the time on a visit to the college 
of his order, which had been founded some years 
previously, and whose towers still surmount the 
Castello Hill. 


their suecor, and in so doing laid the foundation 


of en institution which has continued to the pres- | 


ent day enlarging its charities and increasing its 
means of alleviating human suffering. 


respect towards its author. How many tens of 
thousands, during the lapse of more two hundred 


Moved by compassion for the | 
suffering Spaniards, he made arrangements for | 
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and fifty years, have found an ote within the 
walls of the Miscricordia of Rio de Janciro—how 
many thousands a grave! Anchieta was amon 

the first Jesuits sent out to the New World, an 

his name fills a large space in the history of that 
order. His earligr labors were devoted to the 
Indians of S. Paulo, and along that coast, where 
he endured great privations and exerted a power- 
ful influence ; but he finally retarned to Rio de 


_ Janeiro, where he ended his days, 


In our engraving of the Misericordia, the hos- 
ital extends along the water; on the extreme 
eft is St. Luzia’s Chapel; about the centre, on 

the height, is the Jesuits’ College, and away to 
the right the Morro do Castello and the arsenal. 

Our last engraving but one represents the ex- 

terior of the National Museum at Rio. 


AT 8T ALEXIO. 


Among the government institutions must be 
classed the National Museum, on the Campo de 
Santa Anna, which is gratuitously thrown open 


| to visitors; and great numbers avail themselves 
_ of this pleasant and instructive resort. The col- 


lection of minerals has been much augmented in 
value by a donation from the heirs of José Boni- 
fucio de Andrada. They presented to the Muse- 
um the entire cabinet of their father, who in his 
long public career had rare opportunities for 
making 2 most valuable collection. At an early 
period of his life he was professor of mineralogy 


| in the University of Coimbra, Portagal, where he 
| published several works that gained him a repu- 

It is impossible to contemplate the results of | 
‘uch an act of philanthropy without a feeling of | 


tation among the scientific men of Europe. 
Through his whole life he had been industrious 
in gathering together models of machines and 
mechanical improvements, together with choice 
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engravings and coins; and his heirs certainly | 
could not have made a more magnanimous dis- 

posal of the whole than to confer them upon the | 
nation. The department of mineralogy is well 
arranged, but contains many more foreign than 
native specimens. The same lack of Brazilian 
curiosities formerly prevailed in other depart- 
ments, although in that of aboriginal relics there 
has been from the establishment of the Museum 
a rich collection of ornaments and feather-dresses | 
from Para and Matto Grosso. There is a con- 

stant enlargement and improvement in every re- 

spect. Still, it may be said that while the cabi- | 
nets of Munich and Vienna, Paris, St. Peters- | 
burg, London and Edinburgh have been enriched 

by splendid collections from Brazil, in various 

departments of natural history, yet in the Impe- , 
rial Museum of Rio de Janciro but a meagre idea | 


my where instruction in instrumental and vocal 
music is given to both sexes by competent pro. 
fessors. ‘There is also a Conservatorio Dramati. 


| co, to whose censorship were submitted, in 1854, 
_ two hundred and fifty plays, of which one hun. 
dred and seventy were approved, fifty-four were 


amended or suppressed, and thirty-three were of 


| such a character as not only to be suppressed but 


to merit unqualified rebuke. 

The Sociedade Statistica and Sociedade Aux. 
iliadora da Industria both enroll many public. 
spirited men and good writers. But the associa. 
tion which in its character, dignity and numbers 
is the first in all South America, is the Brazil. 
ian Historical and Geographical Institute, op 
ganized at Rio de Janeiro in 1838, which has 
done more than any other society to awaken the 
spirit of Brazilian literary enterprise. This as- 


MISERICORDIA. 


can be formed of the interesting productions— | 
mineral, vegetable and animal—in which the | 
empire abounds. 

There is an Imperial Academy of the Fine , 
Arts, which was founded in 1824, by a decree of 
the National Assembly. It is at present organ- 
ized with a director and four professors—viz., 
of painting and landscape, of architecture, of 
sculpture and of design, and a corresponding 
number of substitutes. This institution is open 
to all who wish to be instructed in either depart- 
ment, and about seventy students are annually 
matriculated—the greater proportion in the de- 
partment of design. This pe also provides 
funds for the support of a certain number of its 
most meritorious alumni at Rome, where they 
have ample opportunity for studying the choice 
productions of ancient and modern art. 


sociation adopted as its fundamental plan the de- 
sign of collecting, arranging and publishing or 
preserving documents illustrative of the history 
and geography of Brazil. Several distinguished 
versons took a deep interest in it from the first. 
‘he government also lent a fostering hand. The 
General Assembly voted an annual subsidy in 
aid of its objects, and the department of foreign 
affairs instructed the attachés of the Brazilian 
embassies in Europe to procure and to copy pa 
pers of interest that exist in the archives of the 


different courts, relativé to the early history of 


Brazil. By this movement individual exertions 
were aroused, and the spirit of inquiry was ex- 
cited in different parts of the empire as well a8 
abroad, and interesting results have already been 


| accomplished. 


During the first year of its existence, this In- 


The Conservatorio de Musica is a State acades, stitute numbertd near four hundred members 
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and correspondents, and had collected over three 
hundred manuscripts, of various length and 
value. 


valuable discourses and essays furnished by its 
members. The first Friday of each month is de- 
yoted to the sittings of this association; and 
none of its members and patrons are so punctual 
or take so deep an interest in all its proceedings 
as Dom Pedro IL. Its organ is a Quarterly Re- 
view and Journal, which publishes the proceed- 
ings of the society at length, together with all 


the more important documents read before it. | 


We have been particularly interested in the arti- 
cles it has contained upon the aboriginal tribes 
of South America, and also its biographical 
sketches of distinguished Brazilians. 


The most important of these it has al- | 
ready given to the world, together with some | 
| be overcome. 


_ accord to it high praises. 


' ample, has declared it to be ‘inferior to no mod- 


On the | 
whole, it may be questioned whether the Portu- | 
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| that her language is the Portuguese. A preju- 
| dice against that language prevails extensively 


among foreign nations ; and although that preju- 
dice is in a great degree unjust, it will not soon 
The learned have seldom been in- 
duced to acquire that knowledge of the language 
which is essential to an appreciation of its real 
merits. ‘Those who have formed its acquaintance 
Mr. Southey, for ex- 


ern speech,’ and to contain ‘some of the most 


| original and admirable works that he had ever 


srused.’ Schlegel, in his * History of Literature,’ 


ars the very highest testimony to the beauty 
and copiousness of the Portuguese language, and 
cannot restrain his admiration for De Camoes. 
Of the Lusiad, a distinguished French writer has 
said, ‘It is he first epic of modern times.’ 


NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


guese language contains a more valuable collec- 
tion of miscellany than is thrown together in the 
pages of the Revista Trimensal ou Jornal do In- 
stituto Historico Brazileiro. 

The closing thoughts of our authors respecting 
the literature of the Brazilian empire are interest- 
Ing; they say :—“ The history of Brazilian liter- 
ature is brief; yet, under the circumstances in 
which it has sprung up, that literature must be 
considered creditable. Of all that has been writ- 
ten in the Portuguese language within the last 
hundred years, Brazil has produced her full pro- 
portion of what is meritorious. Within the last 
few years there has been a decided and _promis- 
ing movement at the capital in behalf of literature 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

“Tt may perhaps be considered by some as a 
misfortune, in a literary point of view, to Brazil, 


de Sismondi says, ‘The distinguished men wham 
Portugal has produced have given to their coun- 


try every branch of literature. ‘The Portu- 
guese language,’ says M. Sané, ‘is beautiful, so- 
norous, and copious; it is free from that g:t- 
turalness with which we reproach the Spanish ; 
it has the swe@tness of the Italian and the gravi- 
ty of the Latin.’ In fine, it may be remarked 
that no living language, not excepting the Span- 
ish and Italian, is so near in every respect the 
tongue of old imperial Rome as that of Lusitania. 
If the Brazilians, possessing such a language, 
shall develop the genius and the appli ation 
necessary to such a result, they may yet, by 
creating a literature worthy of themselves, secure 
the respect and admiration of the world. 
“Notwithstanding so little is known of the 
Portuguese language to certain classes of the 
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literati, it prevails wherever there are or have | formation on all these topics, and on many oth. 
been settlements of that nation, not only in Bra- | ers, we refer to the admirable book now noticed, 
zil and the Portuguese Islands, but along the | A book, notwithstanding its occasional idol 
coasts of Africa and India, from Guinea to the | of Brother Jonathan, we may heartily comme 
Cape of Good Hope and from the Cape of Good | to our readers.” ' 
Hope to the Sea of China, extending over almost The London Eclectic is, if anything, still more 
all the islands of the Malayan Archipelago. eulogistic of “Brazil and the Brazilians.” Jr 
“« How interesting it would be to witness light | says that “a perusal of the present volume will 
and truth radiating from Brazil and spreading | do away with many erroneous impressions in re. 
their influences to each of those distant climes! | gard to Brazil, and will give a new and more in- 
Before such an event can be reasonably antici- | teresting aspect to the whole country. Its peo- 
pated, how great must be the changes in the | ple, their institutions, their laws and constitu- 
moral and religious condition of the empire !” tions, their manners and habits, state of religion, 
In the February number of the North British | education and the fine arts, agriculture, mann- 
Review, and also in the London Eclectic Review | factures, trade, commerce—all find a place in 
we find long and highly appreciative articles on | Mr. Fletcher’s book, and are handled in an jn. 
Messrs. Fletcher and Kidder’s “ Brazil and the | telligent and lucid manner.” In closing its ar. 


THE LARGO DO PACO AND RUA DIREITA. 


Brazilians.” The North British speaks of it in | ticle, this Review says, “ We must here take our 
terms which must be greatly flattering to the au- | leave of this interesting volume of Messrs. Kid- 
thors when it characterizes the book as a pecu- | der and Fletcher. Interesting is not the only 
liarly interesting volume ; and again, “ This faith- | word we should use; the large insight it gives us 
ful portraiture of Brazil and the Brazilians will | into Brazilian life, in all its branches, deserves a 
not fail to be influential. New channels will be | more emphatic word ; it is highly instructing and 
opened up for the streams of Britigh and North | fascinating. We have been obliged to pause for 
American enterprise ; and the sympathies of the | want of space; but could we have spared a few 
Anglo-Saxon race will cluster around this “«~ more pages, nothing would have afforded us 
and their justly esteemed great prince.” The | greater satisfaction than to have accompanied 
same Review says, “To as many of our readers | Mr. Fletcher in his journey, South and north, and 
as have a taste for description of forest scenery, | into the interior, and to have culled some of his 
we can promise gratification in abundance, if they | pleasant—Dulce est olim acti meminisse laboris— 
will follow, in the volume, Mr. Fletcher into the | adventures and experiences, as well as his studies 
blooming woods of the Organ Mountains.” Its | in natural history, for the benefit of our readers.’ 
closing remark is certainly a commendation of | The day has gone by, when it was said in a lead- 
high order towards an American book. “But | ing English Quarterly, “ Who reads an Ameri- 
the half is not told. Those who wish more in- | can book?” ’ 
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A BEAUTIFUL SONNET. 


BY JOMN H. BAZLEY. 
Here's a beautiful world and a beautiful sky; 
There’s a beautiful house, but rather too high, 
And a beautiful lady, with Grecian nose, 
Going into the house with beautiful clothes ; 
She has beautiful eyes, and Chinese model feet, 
And beautifal lips which look temptingly sweet, 
And a love of a bonnet: 
There! she’s gone in—what a beautiful hall! 
And a beautiful parlor—she’s making a call; 
There! she sits at the window in stately repose; 
What beautiful hands! her gloves “ coleur de rose,” 
0 she’s beautiful now, but more so when feeding; 
Hush up now! be still! don’t you see she is reading 
This beautiful sonnet. 


DR. PETTINGILL'S TREASURE. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPIIENS. 

Oxp thousand eight hundred and ever so 
much, and New Year’s morning at that! The 
bells are ringing, and the sleighs are flying, and 
clad, gay voices fill the air; while over all, the 
golden sunshine streams an uninterrupted bright- 
ness, as if old Sol was determined to celebrate a 
“happy New Year” on his own account. 

In an oflice not more than a thousand miles 
fom ‘Tremont Street, over a glowing fire of 
Cannel coal, sits our good Dr. Pettingill, the 
noble philanthropist, whose good deeds have 
long ago been registered as “home words” in 
the hearts of all who respect nobility of soul and 
generosity of spirit. You can see that his heart 
rejoices in the merriment so prominent about 
him, although he is no active participant of the 
festivity. 

He is a bachelor—is our good Dr. Pettingill— 
a bachelor of forty and odd years. You wouldn’t 
lelieve it, though, to see him—such a hale, 
hearty, noble-looking fellow as he is, and such a 
favorite with the ladies! His head is whitening, 
to be sure, but his heart is as warm and true as 
if those ominous words, “it might have been,” 
had never been engraved there. Heaven respect 
his seeret, if secret there is! 

He is one of those genial, social, hearty kind 
of men that we invariably think are, or ought to 
be, married. He would have made a home so 
happy, a wife so comfortable, little children so 
lovable, in his great love! Fortune makes some 
grand mistakes in matching and mismatching 
the human race, but never made she a greater 
one than when Dr. Pettingill was left beyond the 
pale of matrimony. He might have been think- 
ing of this—possibly he was—sitting there alone, 
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over his comfortable fire, while everybody else 
were whirling away out of town, or off to some 
dearly loved home, in cosy couples. 

A little tap, scarcely louder than the whizzing 
of a fly, sounded upon his door, and a little 
form, meanly and scantily clad, responded to his 
hearty “come in.” Such a thin, wistful, little 
old face—such a picture of squalid wretchedness 
and want—such a compassion-moving, compas- 
sion-compelling object of abject misery as it was, 
that looked up into the doctor’s face, as he sat 
there, over the radiant blaze of his Cannel coal 
fire! There was hunger in the great blue eyes, 
there was the pitiful wailing of poverty in the 
thin, cracked voice, there was patient endurance 
and hopeless, helpless misery in every lineament 
of that woe-worn, cadaverous face—and yet its 
possessor was a little child scarcely big enough 
to be entrusted alone upon the street, much less 
to be out upon such an errand of poverty and 
destitution. 

“A penny—only a penny!” pleaded the 
piping little voice, while its owner stood shiver- 
ingly at the door. , 

Only a penny! The good doctor was begin- 
ning to wonder how everybody that needed as- 
sistance should know enough to run at once 
with their cares to him. Already he had re- 
ceived ten or twelve such visitors that morning, 
and he was beginning to think it about time that 
some one else took a hand at the game. He 
knew how many there were to suffer, how few to 
relieve, still it was a wonder to him how all the 
poor people in Boston found him out. Good 
Dr. Pettingill! He had forgotten that his own 
kindly deeds had made his name a houschold 
word among those wretched beings whose wants 
he had so often supplied; he had forgotten that 
no suppliant for his bounty had ever been turned 
empty-handed away ; he had forgotten that the 
poor and the helpless were the only family who 
had demands upon his generous spirit; he had 
forgotten himself, almost, when the wailing, 
woful plaint again shattered the bright fabric of 
his dreams with “only a penny—just one, for 
the love of heaven !” 

“Only a penny!” replied the good doctor; 
“only a penny! Why, do you think I am made 
of pennies, child? How many pennies do you 
suppose I have been asked for, this morning, 
already? You want a New Year’s gift, I sup- 
pose; a stick of candy, or something of that 
sort. A penny wouldn’t go far for anything 
else.” 

The doctor spoke and meant pleasantly; if 
there was a dash of fun about him, it was his 
way, and not intended by any means to wound 
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the most sensitive temperament. Judge of his 
astonishment, then, when seeing his little visitor 
wiping tears—real tears—from her eyes, with the 
bottom of her dress, as she turned to depart! 
She was out of the door, and going down the 
steps, before he could sufficiently command him- 
self to check her. 

“Here—hold on! Where are you going? 
Who told youto go? Here you—you—girl !” 
he vociferated, at the top of his voice. 

But the girl did not pause. She walked 
quietly down the steps, and up the street, neither 
looking to the right or the left. 

“ Hold on, I say!” shouted the doctor, seizing 
his overcoat and hat, and slipping hastily into 
them. ‘“ What the old boy—TI didn’t say any- 
thing, I’m sure; and if I did, I didn’t mean 
anything. Confound—” And the doctor hur- 
ried after his little visitor as fast as his rather 
stout legs could carry him. 

He walked fast, but she walked faster; and 
while she was leading him: this chase, he had 
time to observe the stately step, the regal turn of 
the head, and the evident gracefulness of manner 
indulged in by the little beggar girl. Her dress, 
though poor and thin, was scrupulously neat; 
her hair, which fell down below her hood, hung 
in smooth, glossy curls; and her whole appear- 
ance indicated pride in the midst of poverty. 

On and on she went, and on and on went the 
doctor, following her, sometimes reflecting sor- 
rowfully upon the unthinking words which had 
fallen carelessly from his lips, sometimes laugh- 
ing to himself at the odd figure he must cut, in 
full chase after a beggar girl ! 

On and on they went, through streets which 
it was worth as much as a man’s life to cross. 
She could duck under the trucks and drays, 
while he was obliged to watch his time to cross 
the thronged thoroughfare. Once or twice he 
lost her, but soon discovered her again, when 
coming upon another street. 

On and on they went, through dark lanes and 
filthy alleys out into sunlit streets, and again 
into alleys which seemed the more dismal for the 
contrast. In one of those dark alleys, he missed 
her. In vain he walked backward and forward, 
scrutinizing eld tumble-down door-ways and 
peeping into dilapidated entries filled with that 
peculiar blessing of an Irishman’s home—chil- 
dren and pigs. She was not to be found. She 
must have darted into some one of those miser- 
able domicile, but which, he was at a loss to 
conjecture. 

There was no clew by which to find her; he 
did not remember her dress, only that it was 
very poor and very neat; and as to the sleek 
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golden curls, why any child might have boasted 
that adornment. With as much vexation in his 
heart as it was possible for Dr. Pettingill to feel, 
he at length gave it up for a bad job—not, how- 
ever, with the best of humors towards himself. 
To add to his grievances, when he emerged from 
the dark lane, be found the sky had clouded up, 
and that already the little flufs of snow, premon- 
itory symptoms of a storm, were filling the at- 
mosphere with moisture. 

“ Like my fate!” he murmured. “ One mo- 
ment so bright, the next so dark.” 

The thought had hardly escaped his lips when 
for a brief, bright moment the sun parted the 
clouds and lay goldenly in his pathway. 

“A good omen!” he murmured ; and folding 
his cloak more closely around him, he hurried 
back to his office. 

It was past three o’clock, and his dinner hour 
was at two. 

“ Patience will scold, any how,” he thought; 
“and it is hardly worth while to go home now. 
I'll feel a keener appetite formy supper.” And 
divesting himself of his traps, he sat down at his 
desk and commenced writing. 

The soft, sifting snow had given place to a 
real blustering storm. The sky was full of tem- 
pest, and the air of sleet. It was getting quite 
dusk when Dr. Pettingill rose from his desk and 
looked out upon the world of storm. The snow 
had been falling steadily all the afternoon, and 
now lay piled up in great heaps under the doors 
and windows, sifting in through all the crevices, 
and occasionally coming down in a soft, misty 
shower upon the head of the doctor, as he leaned 
it listlessly against the window-pane. 

He knew there was a nice, warm fire awaiting 
him, a few squares away, a cosy arm-chair, and 
a good, substantial supper. But—there was no 
loving wife there to meet him with words of 
welcome, after the long, lone day ; no little chil- 
dren to climb upon his knee and tangle their 
chubby fingers in his curling gray hair; no 
home loves, or home endearments, to tempt him 
out upon the drifted streets. He was thinking 
of these things, of the home, and of the storm 
and the tempest laying between him and it ; and 
thinking, too, of the inducement that might have 
been, before which the most blustering storm that 
ever was recorded would have paled in signifi- 
cance. Why, amid the comforts of his own 
home, did the wan, worn face and the bright, 
glittering curls of his morrfing visitor gleam up 
so palpably? Did his conscience accuse him ? 
Did he feel that he might have treated the little 
girl more delicately than he had done? Heav- 
ing a deep sigh, he turned away for his overcoat. 
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“T may as well make a beginning,” he mut- 
tered, as he folded it around him. 
He looked out upon the streets. Yet early as 
it was, they were nearly deserted. Here and 
there a houseless wanderer picked his slow steps 
along, or a fast young man bound to have his 
“time” out, bravely breasted both wind and 
storm. The doctor barred his office-window and 
was beginning to secure the door, when his keen 
eye detected the figure of a little girl toiling 
on slowly and painfully, as if every step would 
be her last. The wind whirling against her, 
blew her feeble steps backward, and the snow 
piled up higher and higher about her feet; yet 
she tottered on. 
“Tf it should be!’ exclaimed Dr. Pettingill, 
whose heart was touched by the sight. “O, if it 
should be! A delicate child, like her, out in this 
pitiless storm !” 
Suddenly a cry was borne along the breeze—a 
wild, wailing, human cry, rising high above the 
storm—and the little wanderer fell senseless to 
the pavement. The doctor sprang forward, 
lifting in his arms the light weight, and looking 
in the face white as the snow which was falling 
upon it. Yes, it was his morning visitor! it was 
the girl with the golden curls ! 

Hurriedly he carried her to the warmth—the 
snow tumbling in at the door after him—and 
making a bed by his fire, commenced chafing 
the little hands and frozen feet. His efforts were 
successful in so far that the girl opened her eyes 
and looked about her with a frightened stare. 

“T thought I was home,” she said, in a faint 
whisper. ‘ Where did you find me?” 

And the little lip began to quiver, as she saw 
the face she thought so heartless in the morning. 

“QO, take me home—do take me home! 
What will papa think? What will he do with- 
out me? Poor, poor papa!” 

A great gush of tears relieved her, and rising, 
more like a little woman than the girl she was, 
she proceeded once more to arrange her worn 
and faded cloak. 

“And who is your papa, little dear?” inquired 
the kind doctor, now really anxious to make 
amends for the thoughtlessness of the morning. 
“Why did you leave me so suddenly, this morn- 
ing¢ What made you run away from me? 
Did I say anything to annoy you ?” 

“O,no—O,no! only Ithought—I thought—” 

Again the quivering lip denied her the power 
of speech. 

“Papa sent me,” she said at last, mastering 
her tears. “ We all know you; that was why I 


came. Be sure it was our last chance, or 
papa—” 
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Again the quivering lip denied her utterance. 

“And who is your papa, dear?” asked the 
doctor, pressing her tiny hand in his. “And 
why does he allow you to be out in the street on 
a night like this?” 

“O, don’t blamehim! Poor papa! you don’t 
know him. I crept out by myself, when he was 
asleep ; I do it often. He would die, else, and I 
should be leftan orphan. It isa very dreadful 
thing to be an orphan, with nobody to love you, 
or care for you, or—” 

The brave little girl swallowed the great sob 
which was swelling up from her heart, and 
catching his hand, he allowed her to lead him 
out into the storm and night. 

“ You will go home with me! Perhaps you 
can do something to help papa, you are so 
clever !” 

The doctor smiled at the innocence of the 
compliment, and drawing her within the shelter 
of his cloak, trotted silently along until they ar- 
rived at a long, dark lane, leading from one of 
the principal thoroughfares. 

The street was lonely, the lane was lonely, 
and the dilapidated house looked more lonely 
than all, in its snowy covering. _The doctor 
could not help observing the scrupulous neatness 
of the room into which he was led, on their en- 
trance. An old Irish woman was waiting anx- 
iously at the door, when the party arrived. 

“He’s afther wakin’ and worryin’ this half 
hour for you, darlint,” she whispered, as they 
passed her in the passage. , 

The little girl only waited long enough to give 
the doctor a seat before hurrying to the cur- 
tained bed just visible in unotherroom. After a 
few moments’ conversation, she beckoned the 
doctor to approach, and whispering in his ear 
‘papa wants to see you,” ran hastily out of the 
room. 

There was a start, a sudden flushing of the 
sick man’s face, and hands were clasped which 
had been clasped before under happier auspices. 
“You here? You? And in this destitution ? 
Why have you not sent for me?” asked Dr. 
Pettingill, in utter astonishment. “And that 
sweet child! such a place for her to be in! 
Great Heaven! what changes there are in this 
world.” 

Richard Hollis’s thin hand still lay in the 
warm clasp of the kind-hearted physician, and 
his sunken eyes rested sorrowfully upon his face. 
“We parted in anger you know, James; we 
parted in anger. You gave me good counsel, 
and I gave you hard words. If I had taken 
your advice, I should not have been here. 


Everything seems to have gone wrong with me. 
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I started in business without any capital. Of 
course I failed! Then my poor Mary died, and 
then I—I—took to drink, James. I neglected 
my business, neglected my child, neglected all I 
should have attended to, and then, perhaps for- 
tunately, I was taken ill.” 

“O, Richard! But why didn’t you get em- 
ployment with some kindly disposed person ? 
Surely you had friends !” 

Friends !”” 

O, the world of bitterness in that one brief 
word—“ friends.”’ 

“Who would take me? Who would dare 
trust the dissipated merchant, broken by his 
own criminal folly? I might, perhaps, have got 
something to do, at first, but I was too proud; 
then, when I would, O, so willingly, have ac- 
cepted the poorest situation which would have 
kept the wolf from my fold, I could get nothing 
—not even sympathy.” 

“ But surely your wife’s relatives might—” 

“ Not if I was starving !”” exclaimed the sick 
man, starting up in the bed ; “not if every hair 
on my head could be coined into so many lives, 
each one a misery, which a word from them 
could avert! not if Lula, my poor motherless 
girl, was dying, and a look from them would 
save her life!” 

Dr. Pettingill drew back, startled and aston- 
ished at such a picture of insane rage; and well 
he might, for the lurid eyes and the distorted 
face might have terrified a more determined man 
than himself. 

It was the last fit of frenzy ever allowed the 
sick man in this world. Exhausted with its 
force, he fell over on to the bed and lay speech- 
less and motionless for more than half an hour. 
And now the strong points of Lula’s character 
were brought out in a most forcible way. Her 
father was dying ; it was impossible to hide from 
her the truth. There was no loud and vehement 
crying, as might have been expected from a child 
like her. For a few moments she indulged in a 
quiet, heart-broken weeping, pitiful to see ; then, 
wiping away the tears, she called in the old 
Irish woman before alluded to, and climbing 
upon the bed, sat tearless and silent by the side 
of her father. 

I will not describe the long, long watch of thaf 
hapless night; suffice it that Dr. Pettingill sat 
by his old friend till his earth-sealed eyes were 
opened upon that “to-morrow” which, sooner or 
later, must come to us all, and that when he next 


sought his own domicil, he led by the hand the_ 


little waif which the strong wind of adversity had 
flung across his path. 
A very queer household was that of Dr. Pet- 
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tingill ; not very elegant, nor very showy, nor 
very anything, but substantial and homelike. 
His house was superintended by the widow of 
his only brother, who, together with a nephew of 
some fifteen years of age, were all the members 
of his family. A very hard, exacting woman, 
was Mrs. Pettingill, who, although only a sister- 
in-law, ruled the doctor with a rod of iron. Her 
will was the law of the household, against which 
there was no appeal ; and although occasionally 
the doctor had endeavored to take the reins into 
his own hands, she was sure to re-possess them 
again. 

Her thin face grew darker and more porten- 
tous than ever, when the doctor entered her 
presence with his new charge. He explained 
the circumstances as well as he could, under the 
fire of her piercing eye—she never attempting 
to interrupt him. Back and forth, back and 
forth went the rockers of her chair, sending out 
a malicious creak with each turn, as an accom- 
paniment to the clouded brow and the com- 
pressed lip of its occupant. 

“‘ Have you done ?”’ she condescended to ask, 
as the silence began to be oppressive. 

“Yes; I have no more to add than that I ex- 
pect she will be well dressed, well treated, and 
most especially cared for, till the novelty of her 
situation is past! Now I’ve done; what have 
you to say ?” 

“ This, Dr. Pettingill : That if you expect me 
to interest myself in your charge, as you call 
her, you are mistaken. You needn’t expect, 
because I have been a martyr to your caprices, 
cared for your interests, and wasted the best 
years of my life in your service, that I am to be 
imposed upon now.” And faster went the rock- 
ers, and deeper grew the ominous frown. “If 
she comes, I shall go; that’s positivé! I'll have 
no beggar’s brats growing up over my head, I 
can tell you—” 

“ Now, Prudence Pettingill, bite your words 
short off, where they are! Let me hear no more 
of this. You have ruled me and my house for 
the last ten years, because it did not interfere in 
my pleasures, and because it seemed to do you 
good. There is no occasion for argument. The 
house is mine, the property is mine, and I have a 
right to use it just as suits my purposes. It 
does suit my purpose to adopt this little girl, 
Lula Hollis. The house is large and conve- 
nient; but whenever it becomes too small to suit 
your convenience, you are at perfect liberty to 
seck some more expansive quarters. I am sorry 
you compel me to speak so plainly ; but as I do 
not wish ever again to have occasion to refer to 


the circumstance, my own security forces me to 
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it. Come, Lula! I will show you your cham- 
ber, and send the servant to assist you. Don’t 
look so terrified! You are among friends; and 
Mrs. Pettingill was only joking. See! she can 
hardly keep from laughing now (wicked Dr. 
Pettingill !), she is so tickled.” 
Taking Lula by the hand, and casting a 
roguish glance over his shoulder to his aston- 
ished sister-in-law, he left the room. 
Tickled! Yes, you could see it in the wonder- 
stricken face, in the paralyzefl form sitting bolt 
upright where the shock of consternation had 
strack her. Could it be possible? Could that 
firm, determined man be the easy, pliable and 
most yielding Dr. Pettingill? She had lost the 
whip-hand, that was sure! Struggle as she 
would, the reins were gone, to a dead certainty ! 
She might storm and rave and make everybody 
uncomfortable, herself included; but she would 
be none the less defeated. After the first par- 
oxysm of anger and dismay had passed, like a 
sensible woman as she afterwards proved her- 
self, she decided to give in with a good grace, 
believing that to be half the battle. 
“T surrender !” she said, with a merry smile, 
as the doctor peeped in, on his way down town. 
“That’s right; I shall feel twice as comfort- 
able now about it. She’ll be a perfect little bless- 
ing to us, see if she don’t! And such a change 
from the dull, characterless life we have led for 
the past few years! O, Iam very thankful she 
was sent to me for protection! O, you'll see— 
you'll see. I wouldn’t take a gold mine for her.” 
And that was the way in which Dr. Pettingill 
first found his treasure. 


Such a chattering, and packing of trunks, 
and confusion of leave-takings, and rattling of 
carriages, and kissing “ good-bys,” mingled with 
occasional tears—April showers, to dissolve in 
the first sun-burst—as characterized the “ break- 
ing up” day of the Mystic Seminary, could be 
met with nowhere outside of the charmed circle 
ofa young ladies’ academy. Pretty arms, 
Wwreathing together with willowy grace; bright 
lips lingering upon bright lips with most tanta- 
lizing fondness ; promises of eternal fidelity (the 
school-girl’s eternity) given and extorted with as 
much earnestness as if they were not doomed to 
be forgotten in the next novelty! 0, a rare day 
of excitement and anticipation is the “ breaking 
up” day of a young ladies’ academy! 

“Be sure to write every week!” “ Don’t fail 
to come and see me!” “Be sure and come 
back!” “Remember your promise!” and hun- 
dreds of like exclamations, blended together in 


Apart from the gay throng, two very beautiful 
girls stood in earnest, excited conversation ; the 
one, tall, grave and stately, with a certain 
hauteur of manner not calculated to enlist.the 
sympathy of her companions—the other, lithe, 
willowy, graceful as a fawn, and quite as beauti- 
ful to look at. The latter seemed to be in the 
midst of some earnest argument, to which her 
companion listened with grave attention. 

“You are too proud, Agnes,” she whispered, 
in alowtone. “Ican’t understand it atall. If 
our situations were reversed, if it was I that was 
poor and you rich, I shouldn’t hesitate fora 
moment. And after all, come to the truth of the 
business, Iam no better off than you are. I 
have nothing of my own. I have only a rich 
uncle, who loves me dearly, and has no one else 
to spend his money on. I couldn’t make him 
happier than by taking you home with me to 
spend the vacation, because it would make me 

happy. Don’t you see?” 

“ Generous man!” 

“ Generous? O, yes! and good, good as he is 
generous! I couldn’t begin to tell you how 
good, and how noble, and how grand he is !” 

“And who keeps his house while you are 
away ?” 

“@O, he has a sister-in-law—Aunt Patience ! 
Pipkin, I call her for a nickname. You'll like 
her!” 

“ Of course. I suppose when your uncle dies, 
you will come in to his fortune ?” 

“Don’t! O, Agnes, how could you say that ? 
You are not yourself, to-day. You are hard and 
sarcastic and unkind, even tome. There, now! 
there’s uncle’s carriage driving into the avenue, 
and you wont promise me. How do you do, 
Johnny ?” calling out of the window. “Now 
why wont you go?” 

“ My mother expects me.” 

“ We'll send for her.” 

“T’'ll try and make you a visit during the 
summer. You know I must work hard with 
mind and brain. I haven’t your privileges.” 
“Poor Agnes! So lovely as you are, too!” 

“ Poor Agnes” curled her scornful lip, as if 
the compliment had been some intended insult. 
Her companion did not see it, however. The 
merry group had gathered around her, like so 
many honey-bees around a rose-bush; while 
kisses and good-bys followed her, till, jumping 
into the carriage and framing her glad, fresh, 
sunny face in the window, she drove out of the 
avenue and was soon lost to sight. 

One of the stateliest mansions in Beacon 
Street was blazing with light and welcome, when 
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Pettingill the lost lamb of his flock whose ab- 


sence had taken the sunshine from his heart and 
his home. There was quite a struggle between 
the good doctor and his now amiable sister-in- 
laW as to which should shower her with the most 
kisses. 

And could this be Lula Hollis ?—this gay, 
bright, bewitching creature the once sad, pale, 
miserable child, wandering alone on the snow- 
covered streets? Could this be the desolate lit- 
tle orphan girl that Dr. Pettingill’s charity 
adopted from the death-bed of her father ?—this 
beautiful creature, in the first blush of maiden- 
hood ’—this gay, glad butterfly, basking in the 
sunshine of such love as few persons know how 
to bestow? Fortune has strange freaks, but few 
so wild as this! 

Six years had passed over the heads of Dr. 
Pettingill and his beautiful charge since they 
were first introduced to the reader—years of 
pure, genuine happiness to Lula, of prosperity 
and contentment to Dr. Pettingill. Indeed, the 


kind doctor seemed to have taken a new lease of 
the years which had passed over his blameless 
life. Not a single wrinkle more had been added 
to his noble face—not a gray hair to his honored 


head. He was a man for all time, preserving 
into more than middle age the singleness of 
heart, the nobleness of nature, and the guileless 
purity of character which more properly belonged 
to the softer sex. He might have been a fresh- 
hearted boy, just beginning the alphabet of hu- 
man nature, instead of the mature man, with the 
weight of fifty years upon his head. 

His association with his protege had been of 
the most pleasing nature. He had brought her 
up to reverence him, without fearing ; to feel for 
him the love of a dear friend and companion, in- 
stead of the dependence or reserve of a protector 
or guardian. 

Aunt Prudence would sometimes reason with 
her brother upon the lack of rule and discipline 
over the bright, gay girl; to which he would lis- 
ten one moment, and the next open his arms to 
take in his pet, while she related some mischie- 
vous prank she had been playing, or tell of some 
escapade at school which it would not have been 
quite safe to trust to the ears of a less severe 
guardian. 

But there was a time coming when Lula’s 
step would grow stately, and her face grave, in 
the presence of her beloved friend. Before the 
violets had drooped in the summer sunshine, the 
doctor’s private carriage had whirled them all off 
to the sea-side. Be sure the pride of Lula was 
not allowed to suffer by comparison with any of 
the gay outfittings of the display-loving pleasure- 
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seekers which crowded the breezy thoroughfare, 
Much was the curiosity, and many the surmises 
among the visitors, when this bright little lady 
dropped in among them like a fairy, as she was. 
In vain she was voted plebeian; in vain pro- 
nounced vulgar; in vain accused of want of 
style. There was more attraction to the male 
portion of the population in that round, rosy face, 
with its setting of soft moist curls, than in the 
whole circle of faded, listless, elegant belles who 
congregated at the sea-shore. 

Lula Hollis read all the jealousy and discon- 
tent upon the faces of the fair aristocrats, but 
minded nothing. The more they tried to put 
her down, the more determined was she to shine. 
Her society was courted, and even a nod was 
worth scrambling for among the hungry fortune- 
hunters—to say nothing of the evident admira- 
tion of grave senators and elegant millionaires. 
Bouquets, bright as her own sweet eyes, and ar- 
ranged after the most approved rules of poetic 
inspiration, found most mysterious entrance to 
her cosy dressing-room. Little notes, redolent 
with perfume and poetry, were continually pour- 
ing in upon the wings of love’s messenger, the 
penny-post. Ardent attachments were swallowed 
with her tea, and frantic declarations taken in 
with her buttered toast. 

All this was very new and very pleasant to the 
just emancipated school-girl, and gave to lifea 
rosier tint even than it had previously worn. It 
was amusement to her to watch the current of 
artificial life as it floated on at the crowded hotel 
where she made it her home. The handsomely 
dressed men and women pleased her, but even 
her love for excitement and admiration couldn’t 
win one thought away from the homage due to 
her dear Dr. Pettingill. At lengtha new meteor 
arose on the horizon of the fashionable world; a 
young girl, stately and beautiful as marble, and 
as purely cold. There was that about her so 
original, so proudly distant and reserved, as to 
challenge curiosity to its widest extent. She 
was tall and superbly formed. Her hair and 
eyes of the intensest black, her skin white and 
pure asa lily, save where a faint tint of rose 
color broke up through the cheeks and left its 
trace upon the regnant little lip. Various were 
the comments made upon the dress and bearing 
of the magnificent stranger. She held herself 
aloof from all society, took no part in the festivi- 
ties of the season, and by Ifer very look and atti- 
tude seemed to say, “I have nothing in common 
with you, go your way and leave me to my 
solitude.” 

I need not tell you who know the world, that 
inno way else coujd she so soon have won over 
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the thoughtless crowd to pity, sympathy and 
concern for her loneliness. Imagine the surprise 
of the exclusives who had themselves been 
repulsed by the haughty stranger, to see the 
meeting between herself and Lula Hollis; sweet 
Lula Hollis, her face flushed with exercise, her 
hair blown into little round rings all over her 
roguish head, and her cheeks dimpling with ex- 
citement and surprise. 

“Why, Agnes ! how superbly you have grown, 
I should hardly have known you! And so you 
are the proud, handsome stranger that has be- 
witched all my old beaux. But come with me. 
Uncle is out on the balcony, you must know him.” 

Lula wreathed the slender waist in her simple 
girlish fashion, and led her from the room. A 
strange gleam shot from the stranger’s eyes, a 
singular expression crossed her face—an ex- 
pression boding no good thought for the little 
lady by her side, no angelic feeling for the meet- 
ing which was to ensue. Before they reached 
the baleony it was gone, and she stood before 
Dr. Pettingill and received his congratulations, 
the same grave, proud, regal woman that had be- 
wildered the crowd by her singularity. 

It would take columns to describe the incidents, 
the manceuvres, the specious plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting: of the next four weeks. ‘The intense 
pride, the disdainful hauteur, the contemptuous 
scorn of society depicted in the daily life of 
Agnes La Rue, was but amask to cover duplicity 
and wickedness. She was the only child of a 
decayed French nobleman, born after her father, 
poor and proud, came to live in this country. 
Position, independence, influence, these had been 
the watchwords of his life. His daughter, schooled 
to this one purpose, shared to the extreme in this 
ignoble strife. She was envious of the distine- 
tion which accident had bestowed upon her com- 
panion, jealous of the position in which she was 
placed, yet artful and designing enough to keep 
the purposes of her life hidden in the recesses of 
her own heart.@«It was easy to dupe the affec- 
tionate girl who, sinless herself, dreamed of no 
sin in others; easy to impress upon her mind 
that some secret sorrow was brooding and dark- 
ening over her young life ; easy to enlist her warm 
Sympathy, her generous, confiding love, and 
her simple, guileless heart in the misfortunes and 
woes of her friend ; and easy through her, to win 
over the generous-spirited man, in whom she had 
80 sterling a protector. By degrees the influence 
acquired over Lula began to extend to Dr. Pet- 
tingill. He pitied the strong, proud spirit beat- 
ing its wings perpetually against the bars of 
poverty. He rather liked the dignity of charac- 
ter which so kept aloof from common association. 


Under these circumstances it was not hard for 
Agnes to wind her poisoned coils one by one 
around the unsuspecting man. 

She knew her cards and played them carefully. 
She adapted herself to his moods and pecu- 
liarities, deferred to his tastes and opinions, and 
showed her seeming gratitude for his kind con- 
sideration in a deferent, appealing way, singularly 
pleasing to a man of his years and small 
experiences. 

And Lula? The bloom was flitting from her 
cheek, and the shadows were coming back again 
to the soft blue eyes. Her voice was heard no 
more in merry laughter and gleeful singing, and 
even the step of Agnes herself could not have 
fallen graver upon the floor, than did that of 
poor Lula. 

Aunt Prudence looked grave and severe, but 
made no comment on the progress of affairs. 
By the aid of half-suppressed sighs, sentences 
begun and never ended, and the art and tact 
known only to such wicked, scheming women, 
Agnes contrived to impress Dr. Pettingill with the 
idea that Lula was treating her rudely. That 
was the climax of her perfidies. Poor Lula 
could not understand the nature of his half veiled 
remonstrances ; his coldness shocked her in the 
extreme ; attentions which she had _ been accus- 
tomed to receive were withdrawn, or bestowed 
sparingly ; the sweet intimacy which had existed 
for so many years was broken; the little confi- 
dences were repelled ; the pleasant, chatty hours 
she used to spend by his side refused to her ; she 
was, in heart at least, once more the helpless, 
hopeless, orphan outcast, with no friend on earth 
but her God! There was Aunt Patience! but 
what could her influence avail over that of the 
power now in possession ? 

And was Dr. Pettingill happy in this singular 
change? No, there were hours when this dark 
girl was by his side, weaving her Circe-like spells 
around his heart, filling his brain with her slum- 
brous music; hours in which he believed him- 
self thoroughly happy. How could he help 
believing in her sincerity? Had she not passed 
through the world careless and cold to other 
men?” Was she not even now, in the very vor- 
tex of life and excitement, shutting herself away 
from the crowd of men who must have fallen 
victims to her charms, merely for the pleasure of 
his society? Dr. Pettingill had his weak point, 
and this homage was just the thing to feed it; 
but in spite of his infatuation, he was wary of its 
indulgence. No word had yet escaped his lips 
in favor of marriage, yet it was planned that 
Agnes should accompany him home and remain 
with his sister for a few months. 
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The season at Newport had come to a close, 
the last day had arrived, carriages had been de- 
parting from morning till night, each loaded 
down with the jaded pleasure-seekers, and yet 
Dr. Pettingill had not ordered his. 

The night had closed in dark and dreary, and 
athin mist drove inward from the ocean. All 
the balconies except one were deserted. On that 
sat Lula Hollis, lonely and silent. It had been 
a favorite retreat of both hers and the doctor's, 
and some of the happiest moments of her life had 
been passed there. O, the change that had 
darkened her young life since she first sat beneath 
its vine-covered shade. Lula had made a dis- 
covery, that filled her with shame and despair. 
She loved the dear, old friend of her youth, not 
with the love of a child, ora sister, but with a love 
that could have borne to live with him year after 
year, tending to his comforts, making him hap- 
pier for her existence, without the wish or thought 
of any other bond than that of involuntary affec- 
tion ; but a love that would wither her life away 
if its object took to his bosom any other wife. 
She was thinking of all these things, when a step 
which made her heart beat quickly, was heard 
approaching. Whaet could have sent Dr. Pettin- 
gill out there on the balcony sacred to her mem- 
ory? Perhaps he too did not feel quite so com- 
fortable, or so satisfied with himself, as he might 
have done. Lula would have avoided him, but 
that was impossible. Her only way to escape 
was cither past him, or in through a parlor, 
whose brilliant light was sure to betray the an- 
noying fact thet both eyes and nose were.redder 
than such well conducted members of society 
should be. The doctor saw her at once, and 
seated himself beside her. Truly the old time 
had come over him. The grandly beautiful 
woman who swayed him like a reed, was not by 
his side with her soft cooings ; and now that she 
was away, he could remember nothing but the 
loving, lovable little girl who had made so many 
years of his life a blessing, and who now was 
pining away in loneliness. He had scarcely 
taken her hand and seated himself beside her, 
when the parlor door opened, and from the win- 
dow near which they sat, a gentleman and lady 
in carnest conversation was observed to enter. 

Lula started, and would have left the balcony, 
but her companion held her firmly by the arm. 
Could that woman be Agnes La Ruc? That 
face so full of anguish and determination, of con- 
viction and despair? Yes, Agnes La Rue with 
her mask off! She might have been dead for 
the trace of color there was in face or lip. No 
marble statue was ever whiter. The deadly eyes 
were distended and glistening, the forehead 
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veined with swollen chords, yet with it all, no tre 
mor was palpable on lip or form. She was 
speaking earnestly when they entered, and still 
continued the conversation. 

“Tt cannot be, George,”’ she was saying, “ it 
cannot be! This must be our last meeting. You 
know [have lived for this. I must have position, 
station, riches. I was born forit; I have strug- 
gled, waited, schemed for it, and now it isin my 
grasp. I shall triumph at last! I shall look 
down upon those poor, imbecile wretches, with 
none of my beauty, and not half of my intellect, 
who have disdained me in my poverty! I shall 
ride rough-shod over their heads. I shall reign 
a queen, where they have shared divided hom- 
age! They shall feel my power; the poor, 
clinging, contemptible crowd! feel what it is to 
outrage the noble blood of a daughter of France! 
What is love to the deep triumph of my great 
revenge 

“ Agnes !” 

The voice which spoke the name was full of 
sorrow and reproach. 

“ You bewilder me, Agnes. I never thought 
to discover such reprehensible feelings in your 
heart. I shall despise you if you forget yourself 
in this way.” 

“Not that—not that, George. You are all 
that I have ever loved ; all that kept one green 
spot in my dry and burning heart. I love you, 
but—I shall sell myself dearly. I shall go to 
the altar with a frozen heart, and that dotard, 
that old man who thinks he possesses the love of 
a young girl like me will gloat over his bargain. 
Let him. The day of reckoning will come—” 

“Tt has come!” broke in Dr. Pettingill, ina 
voice of thunder, as he entered the parlor, almost 
dragging Lula after him. cannon-ball 
fallen at the feet of Agnes, she could not have 
been more astonished. “It has come! You 
played your cards well—pity you did not keep 
the run of the game to the end. You thought 
me a poor, blind, vain, ridiculous old fool, and 
you were not far out of your reckoning. You 
entranced me with your arts, blinded me by 
your devilish machinations, and but for this 
happy accident would have led me like a lamb 
to the slaughter.” 

“ Better say like an old goat,” broke in Agnes, 
contemptuously, who now that she knew there 
was no retracing the lost step, determined to vent 
the full measure of her spleen on him. 

“Yes, old goat, or anything contemptible 
that you like. You can’t think more meauly of 
me than I do of myself. You can’t upbraid me 
any more than I do myself. You can’t feel any 
mére disgusted with me than Ido with myself. 
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You would oblige me if you would heap the bit- 
terest, the most contemptuous of epithets upon 
me. Call me fool, dotard, old fogy, numskull, 
anything ridiculous and disgusting.” 

“ You are not worth it.” 

“O, uncle! O, Agnes! This is worse than 
all. O, how could you when I believed you 
loved me so dearly! O, where can I look for 
truth, if you are false! And to think that it 
nevergias been, never, never, never, when I thought 
you so true. O, Agnes, O, uncle, do, do make 
itup! You didn’t mean it, Agnes, I know you 
didn’t, only you are so proud. Only say you 
didn’t; only say you are sorry. Only say you 
will never do so again—” 

“Go down on my knees to that superannuated 
old calf, and be a good girl forever after. NoI 
thank you, Lula. You are a very good child, 
and a very loving child, and I could almost be 
sorry for your sake, that I am not of the same 
pattern ; but you know it takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make up a world. Iam one of the odd 
ones.” 

The pallor upon her face, and the deadly fire 
in her eye, belied the heartless levity on her lip. 
Lula looked from one to the other for a moment, 
in stunned and helpless bewilderment, and then 
with a short ery, threw herself into her uncle’s 
arms. He drew her to his great heart, great for 
all his silly folly, and soothed her as he would 
have done a grieved child. 

“Never mind, my pet, it is all for the best. 
You wont despise your old uncle because a wick- 
ed woman turned his brain for a few days. We 
will go home, my treasure, home; you, and I, 
and Aunt Patience; we will be happy again, 
happy as the day is long. We will have the 
roses back again in no time, and the laughter, 
and the dimples, and the springing step. O, we 
will he rarely happy yet, my treasure !”” 

“ Sweet simplicity !’ sneered Agnes, still with 
the deathly pallor on her lip and brow. 

“We neither ask nor desire your sympathy. 
We know you incapable of any such godlike vir- 
tue. There isan apple growing in the Indies, 
fair, beautiful, and gorgeous to the sight; one 
touch of the hand and it is ashes! You under- 
stand the application. Come, Lula.” 

Lula would have lingered and sought once more 
to conciliate her old associate, but the frowning 
brow repelled her. It was long, however, before 
she forgot that flaming glance, that curling lip, 
and that expression of ineffable scorn which was 
on the proud face turned towards her when she 
left the room. A vision of almost unearthly 
heauty, voluptuous, exquisite in every outline, 
but overshadowed by a spirit of wrath and mor- 


tification, revenge and madness, which it was 
terrible to see. 

They never met again, and I venture to say 

no three happier persons ever lived than those 
occupying the carriage of Dr. Pettingill on the 
morning following the scene just recorded. Dr. 
Pettingill, heart whole and rejoicing in his escape, 
Aunt Prudence thanking Providence that the 
escapade came before it was too late, and Lula 
cherishing her own deathless secret, and made , 
happy by her old friends’ happiness. 
. Three years have passed since then, three 
happy, golden years, and Lula is a wife and a 
mother. Iam not going to inflict you with her 
courtship, or tell you who is the husband and 
father. I was in Washington a few weeks ago, 
and at one of the most brilliant festivals of the 
season, an elderly man, very stately and elegant 
in his appearance, escorting a most beautiful wo- 
man, was the theme of general conversation. 
She seemed not like one whose heart was very 
deeply in the brilliancy of the scene. Intellec- 
tual, high-born men paused before her, honored 
if but to catch a passing word from those bright 
lips ; noble dames brilliant with jewe's sought 
her society and paid fer due homage. She re- 
ceived the compliment gracefully and well, but 
there was a tiny crib covered with lace and 
bloom, within the sound of that evening’s revelry, 
and the mother’s heart yearned to be beside it. 
At an early hour she bade adieu to her hostess, 
and with her noble-looking, but rather old hus- 
band, sought her own apartments. A rosy, 
chubby babe, with her curly hair moist from 
slumber, lay quietly in its elegant crib. One 
little hand kept fast hold of a doll, its freshest 
plaything, the other was flung out upon the side 
of the crib in dimpled carelessness. A shower of 
soft kisses, a fervent, holy, mother’s prayer rose 
on the wings of faith to heaven, and the graceful 
woman turned to depart. <A pair of strong arms 
were about her, a great, honest heart beat against 
her own, and a warm kiss was pressed upon her 
brow. 

“My treasure! my beautiful Lula.” It was 
Dr. Pettingill who spoke. ‘“ How can I be 
thankful enough, grateful enough to God that I 
escaped that fiend of a woman and married you ? 
It seems like a dream.” 

Lala placed her hand over his mouth. 

“ Let us forgive our enemies, and thank a kind 
Providence that it is no worse. If we had never 
suffered, we should never so fully have appreci- 
ated our present happiness; so you see ‘ whatever 
is is right.’” 

“ Come, come, come,” broke in a familiar and 
agreeable voice, “ you'll wake that young one up, 
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sure as fun. If there is any thing I do dislike it 
is to see married people courting all the time.” 

It was Aunt Patience, a very little older, a 
vast deal more important (she was head nurse), 
and to use her own words, “ just as happy as the 
day is long.” 

Agnes La Rue never reached the goal of her 
ambition. She lives alone on the little annuity 
left by her father’s relatives, a discontented, 

. querulous, miserable old maid. The young lover, 
disgusted with her reckless heartlessness, left her, 
and years after, married a pure and lovely 
woman, with whom he {is said to live as nearly 
happy as it is possible for human beings to be in 
this world. 

The moral, reader? I have not thought of 
that myself. Perhaps this, that we cannot sin 
with impunity, that crime brings its punishment, 
that virtue, and goodness, and truth, though 
sometimes overclouded by adversity, come out 
bright in the end; and so terminates the story of 
Dr. PerrinGity’s TREASURE. 


> 
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THE LATEST MUMMIES, 


One circumstance connected with the history 
of mummies has much puzzled the learned, viz., 
the latest period at which mummies were pre- 


pared in Egypt. Count Caylus thought no 
mummies were made after the conquest of 
Egypt by the Romans, which was about the time 
of Diodorus ; but in this he was quite mistaken, 
for Blumenbach has shown, and St. Augustine 
informs us, that so low down as his own times, 
in the early part of the fifth century, mummies 
were certainly made in Egypt. This being the 
case, there is no reason why these more recent 
ones may not have reached us, and the difference 
in their composition seems thus reasonably ac- 
counted for by the great discrepancy in the ages 
in which they were prepared. ‘Thus some mum- 
mies have been found with long beards and 
hair reaching down below their knees; some 
have very long nails ; some have tutelary idols 
and figures of jasper put in their bodies ; some 
have a piece of gold placed under the tongue. 
Wilkinson says he found the mummies of the 
poorer classes wrapped round with a number of 
— sticks and fastened together with string, 
ike a mat.— Topography of Egypt. 


TO EXTINGUISH FIRES. 


As soon as the fire-engine is ready to work, stir 
into the water eight pounds of pearlash, and add 
the same quantity as often as occasion requires, 
directing it against the timber, and not against 
the brickwork. Where time will admit, dissolve 
any quantity of pearlash in a vessel of water, and 
as it dissolves, mix a pailful in the water in the 
the engine pretty often. Wood, steeped in a 
strong solution of “ phosphate of ammonia and 
borate of soda,” becomes incombustible. If trees 
when cut down, the sap being exhausted, are 
thus treated, fires will be hardly possible. 


MY INVALID SISTER. 


NIGHT. 


BY W. JOHNSON. 


The Night has drawn her curtain round, 
The busy world lies hushed in sleep, 
The moon, the cold, pale moon hath crowned 
The arch of yonder azure deep ; 
Her pale light shines as bright as when 
Youth through each throbbing pulse did flow; 
But Time hath chilled the heart since then, 
And left his footprints on my brow. ad 


To-night I think—ah, why should thought 
Thus tarry in this weary brain? 
Why is the past by Memory brought, 
And all her scenes revived again? 
The scented flowers, the singing brook, 
The rose-wreathed cottage standing near; 
A mother’s smile, a mother’s look, 
Called by her magic wand, appear. 


I live my childhood o'er again, 

I roam beneath its cloudless sky, 
I join the little household train, 

Who now beneath the tomb flowers lie; 
A sister’s dark eyes thrill my soul, 

A brother's laugh rings in my ears: 
These feelings fain I would control ; 

I would, but may not check these tears. 


I leave my childhood, and my youth 
Rises before my saddened view, 
When all of earth, even love, and truth, 
And thou, false one, seemed faithful too; 
Upbraid thee, no, I chide thee not, 
No word of murmuring falls from me, 
And yet, this is the darkest spot— 
The brightest once on memory. 


Night, how I love thy holy calm, 
For through thy hours my soul can fly 
To those who've won the ** blessed palm,” 
And dwell beyond the star-lit sky. 
I love to think the stars that burn 
Upon the dark, clear brow ot night, 
Are worlds to which our souls return 
Worlds of eternal, endless light. 


Night, in thy mercy send me sleep, 
Send all thy soothing powers to me; 

I would not think, I would not weep— 
Away, thou phantom, Memory! 

The future, it is left me still; 
May its untasted moments be 

Less dimmed by grief, less seared by ill, 
Than is this weary memory. 


MY INVALID SISTER. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


My sister Margaret had be@n a sad sufferer for 
many years. All that brotherly affection could 
do to restore her shattered health and spirits, 
was faithfully and cheerfully done. For the last 
eighteen months, Margaret had been my only 
cares for my wife andchild had died in one week, 
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leaving me dependent on this truly Christian 
sister for the sympathy and consolation which 
her own sorrows taught her so well how to 
bestow. 

We both longed for quiet and repose, for 
neither could mingle with the gaieties of the 
city ; and Margaret’s health imperatively pointed 
to the country. To the country, therefore, we 
went; and trusting to a friend for selecting our 
retirement, we had the good fortune to get set- 
tled in a pretty and well-furnished cottage; very 
small indeed, but abundantly large for the two 
quiet souls that were trying to find rest. We 
thought ourselves fortunate, for ours was one of 
only three in that neighborhood that were well 
built and habitable. The rest were slightly put 
together, shabby and ill conditioned,and although 
wearing a smart look from their glaring white 
paint, were evidently built “ to let.” 

We liked the sober, brown cottage; and as it 
had heen newly furnished the year before, we 
had nothing to do but literally to walk in and 
take possession; and soon felt as much at home 
as they who had “ lost the poetry of life” could 
be expected to feel. To Margaret, it was my 
duty, as well as my privilege, to supply the place 
of all other relatives; and from her I received 
all the kind offices which the enfeebled state of 
her health permitted her to bestow upon me. 

We did not think of anything in our removal 
to this place, beyond the change of air to the in- 
valid, and the repose it ensured. We did not 
intend to make acquaintance with any one. To 
enable Margaret to drive out securely in her own 
pony carriage, to obtain for her the fresh, pure 
milk from her own cow, and the fine freshly- 
gathered vegetables from her own little garden, 
were great objects; and these she enjoyed 
fully. 

It was delightful to watch her improvement. 
She did not regain her youthful appearance, for 
the roses were gone forever; but she grew 
stronger and better, from the sense of the de- 
lightful freedom which neither of us ever knew 
before. We had been pent up from childhood 
within the city, and it had been part of our creed 
that nothing could be enjoyed elsewhere. How 
pleasantly we were undeceived! We began to 
pity people who could not, ordid not, seize upon 
the superior advantages of the country. 

It was delightful to me, who had betaken my- 
self to it as a last resort, when the gradual wast- 
ing of my beloved sister had made me feel that 
this last tie at least must be spared to me— 
Margaret must not die! I was fully repaid, 
when I went home about sunset, every evening, 
to find my invalid up, and busying herself about 


her little household preparations. With our 
faithful Hannah’s help, she had made our little 
parlor—scarce large enough for a closet—into a 
perfect bower of roses, as long as they lasted. 
The yard in front had been freshly turfed, and 
she had ordered a profusion of rare plants from 
a greenhouse, and arranged them on the piazza, 
which, with the clematis agd woodbine running 
thickly over the trellises and pillars, made our 
place a little paradise of sweets. 

Another treasure we had, in the shape of a 
magnificent chestnut, overshadowing the whole 
front of the house. The spirit of utilitarianism, 
when it laid every other tree low, in order to cut 
up the estate into building lots, had spared this 
tree. Such a shade—so wonderfully it protected 
us from the gaze of prying neighbors, or inquis- 
itive passers-by! Margaret was never tired of 
admiring her tree. It bad just begun to show 
its beautiful clusters of tassel-like blossoms, 
when we took the house; and this alone would 
have influenced our own choice, as it did our 
friend’s who selected our abode. Round this 
tree I had ordered a semi-circular platform to be 
built, bringing it up to the level of the piazza, 
and this sheltered her feet from the damp earth 
at its roots. Here she would have her chair 
and work basket, or book, through the long sum- 
mer day, until the time in which she expected 
me home. Then her delight was to assist Han- 
nah in preparing the delicate supper, which I 
found always ready for me, and which we fre- 
quently took under the branching shadow of the 
chestnut. 

We were very peaceful. Happiness was out 
of the question—at least, happiness in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the word. The 
mourning for the departed had not yet gone from 
our hearts, although time had softened and mel- 
lowed it down to pensive melancholy, as sweet 
as it was sad. 

I returned one evening earlier than was my 
wont, and found all things awaiting my comfort 
as usual; but Margaret was weeping over a 
newspaper in the parlor, away from her accus- 
tomed seat. I knew of no intelligence that could 
affect her in that way. Our relations with the 
outer world were very limited, and they who 
claimed relationship with us were already re- 
moved by death, or by almost immeasurable 
distance ; and of these last we had lost nearly 
all traces. 

“ Margaret,” I said, “what is it? What can 
affect you thus ?” 

She pointed to a paragraph in the newspaper, 
and covered her pale face with her hand. I fol- 
lowed the direction of her finger, and read, with 
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an emotion of pain, the death of Albert Thorn- 
ton, a dearly beloved classmate of my own, and 
who had once touched and interested the sensitive 
heart of Margaret. But that was long, long 
ago; and after many struggles with her affec- 
tion, Margaret had given him up, from the con- 
viction that her life was so precarious, that she 
had no right to throwits frail burden on one who 
was just starting in the battle with the world. 

“‘ Greater love can no one have than to die for 
his friend.”” I now learned that this feeble child 
had done a greater deed—she had lived; but 
what a life! It was like shutting out every ray 
of sunlight from her heart, when she gave him 
up. And Albert, with his bright, glad face, 
beaming all over with health and animation, 
and giving promise of along life, had gone down 
to the grave, and this poor girl, struggling with 
weakness and pain, was left. 

I was frightened, that night, at the intensity 
of her grief. She was so weak, that I feared 
that any additional trouble would soon deprive 
her of reason. Gradually I soothed her, by 
talking of him, and leading her to relate her re- 
newed connection with him. She told me, that 
although she had refused to marry him, she had 
yielded to his earnest wish of corresponding with 
him, and that she had thus kept up that corres- 
pondence through the many years that had sep- 
arated them. There was lingering hope in his 
heart that they would yet see brighter days ; but 
in hers, never, until this summer at Compton 
had so invigorated her in health and spirits. 
Albert had eagerly noticed this, and in the letter 
which she had last received, had declared his 
intention of coming. 

“‘ Why did you not tell me?” I asked, almost 
reproachfully. 

“ Because I knew that, although you would 
have disguised your feelings for my sake, you 
would have dreaded the separation ; and besides, 
I could not have the heart to anticipate any hap- 
piness for myself when you were so desolate.” 

“ Dear sister,” I exclaimed, struck at her self- 
sacrificing spirit, “it would have been my high- 
est joy to have seen you Albert Thornton’s wife ; 
and as to the separation, I am not so wedded to 
New England that I could not have followed 
you elsewhere.” 

I knew that Margaret often had received let- 
ters from New Orleans ; but supposed them to 
be from a lady, whose marriage had compelled 
her residence there, and who, I supposed, still 
kept up her correspondence. Once I had even 
said, when handing her a letter, “‘ How much 
Mary Raymond’s husband writes like Albert 
Thornton!” It was a passing remark, and she 


went out of the room to read her letter, and I 
never thought of it again. In our young days, 
Margaret had wanted me to love Mary Ray- 
mond ; and now we rarely spoke of her, because 
I felt that I had disappointed my sister, in not 
fancying her favorite. 

I did not attempt to console Margaret. I 
knew too well, from my own experience, how lit- 
tle even the dearest friends can do, except to 
utter the common-place and stereotyped words 


of consolation, and how little those words avail- 


to reach the mourner’s heart ; how coldly come 
the voices of sympathy while that heart is bleed- 
ing inwardly, and how we turn away from all, 
with the feeling that it ‘“ knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and must not be intermeddled with, by 
even a brother or a sister. 

That sorrow has pressed heavily upon other 
hearts before, does not lighten our own ; we do 
not suffer less because another has also suffered ; 
and, feeling this, I would not bring up to my 
sister’s mind the rememWtance of my own 
desolation. 

In a few days, the violence of Margaret’s 
grief subsided ; but her former languor had re- 
turned. I expected to see her droop and fade 
away daily before my eyes, and almost dreaded 
to return home at night, lest I should find her 
lying upon the bed from which she might never 
arise. It was altogether a sad episode in our 
peaceful summer at Compton. 

There was one thing which unconsciously 
cheered me in this hour of trial. Our next door 
neighbors, the Leightons, contrary to our inten- 
tion of making acquaintances, had forced them- 
selves upon us, although in a perféctly delicate 
way. They had noticed my sister’s feebleness 
when we first came, and had watched her through 
the slight opening in the trees, as she passed 
from the door to her favorite seat; and they had 
begun the acquaintance by sending her baskets 
of delicious foreign fruit, the first of their splen- 
did flowers, and jellies and preserves of every 
kind, 

Margaret could only accept and acknowledge, 
and the result was an intimacy with Flora 


Leighton, the only daughter of the family, whose | 


manners completed the attraction which her 
beauty began; so, at least, thought Margaret. 
I heard much of Flora Leighton, and had some 
curiosity to see the being who had so won upon 
Margaret ; but she was always out of sight before 
I came home, and I never, by any chance, had 
seen the bright eyes and pleasant smile which 
my sister had described to me. I called her the 
invisible; but I saw all her fairy gifts, which 
Margaret would always leave untouched until I 
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came home, that I might see the perfect elegance 
of her friend’s taste. It was quite a study, the 
artistic arrangement of those floral offerings ; 
and the fruit which she brought Margaret was 
always shaded by its appropriate leaf. Our table 
was always supplied with something from her 
hand, but the hand itself remained, to me, 
invisible. 

Margaret rose up from that great suffering, 
sooner than I had hoped or imagined. If she 
sti!l mourned for Albert, it was in silence ; and 
on her cheek there was no trace of tears when I 
came home. I was engrossed with the cares of 
business, through the day; but still found time 
to think of her, and to rejoice that she had a 
companion, such as she described Flora Leigh- 
ton. She had told Flora all, and was startled, 
and perhaps gladdened by finding that she was 
the daughter of Mrs. Thornton’s sister. Albert 
Thornton was therefore the playmate of Flora’s 
childhood, and the friend of her older days. She 
too mourned his death, with the sorrow of a ten- 
der heart, that remembers those dear ones with 
an added love, “ when love is joined to death.” 

It was near the close of summer. People 
were flocking home to the city in swarms, fright- 
ened at the first cool morning breeze ; but Mar- 
garet begged for alonger stay, and I gladly con- 
sented. I wanted to pass the autumn in the 
country, to watch the golden grain of the harvest, 
and to feel the mspiration of those days which, 
despite the melancholy song of our own poet, 
Bryant, are not “the saddest of the year.” 

We had learned to love this quict retreat, and 
any change struck us unpleasantly. The whole 
neighborhood around us, too, had assumed a 
less staring and comfortless appearance. It had 
mellowed into an older and more subdued look ; 
and others had followed our example, in beauti- 
fying and adorning their homes. The house oc- 
cupied by Mr. Leighton was precisely like our 
own, and separated only by a slender fence, 
which the two girls had not long suffered to re- 
main. At least, Margaret told me that it was 
Flora Leighton’s superior strength which had 
taken down the barrier; but remember, Flora 
Leighton was still a mere fabulous person to me. 
I did not believe in her, and tried hard to make 
Margaret own that she, whose praises had been 
so long sounding in my ears, had really no ex- 
istence at all, exeept in her own brain. Some- 
thing like a presence, a spirit in human form had 
appeared to Margaret’s vision, and she called it 
Flora Leighton. I bantered her so much, that 
she declared that I should not see her. 

“T wonder that you cannot make allowances 
for her sensitiveness, William,” she would say. 
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“ Already she has had her feelings wounded by 
the whispered remarks of others, in regard to 
her friendship for me; and her delicacy is such, 
that she would not give any color to such re- 
marks by coming here when you are present.” 

T did not care to see her. If Margaret was 
soothed or comforted, or her time lightened by 
anything like a comforter, I cared not who the 
comforter was. My sister was my only object of 
solicitude ; and to save her an hour’s loneliness 
or grief, I would sacrifice anything on earth. 
They only, whose affections are narrowed down 
to a single object, can appreciate my devotion to 
my sister. The mother who bore her, could not 
have beep more tenderly careful of her than I 
was, subduing mygtern man’s nature to feminine 
watchfulness, averting from her every shadow of 
evil, or even of annoyance. And not less deep 
anid strong was her affection for me. ‘“ We were 
but two!’ One of our little home band had 
found a grave beneath the waters; another, a 
bright, rosy, laughing girl, radiant with life and 
health, had sunk suddenly beneath acute and 
sudden fever, and then our father and mother 
departed to the land of shadows. What wonder 
if we clung to each other? O, surely, in that 
land, when love makes up its jewels, brother and 
sister will not forget their own. 

That year, October was brighter than even 
that bright month usually seems. I used gen- 
erally to get home sometime during the shortened 
twilight, and perhaps once or twice a week, I 
would be able to reach it time enough to enjoy 
the sight of the gorgeous autumn sunset. One 
afternoon I came quite early, intending to take 
Margaret out in the chaise, to witness the glory 
of the brightening woods. 

Icame softly into the room, and with Marga- 
ret a lady was sitting by the window, reading 
aloud. Her voice was clear and musical; her 
intonation perfect. I stepped forward, after 
listening to the silvery chime for a while, and 
Margaret introduced me to Miss Leighton. 

Very reluctantly she seemed to look up in my 
face ; but she had scarcely acknowledged my 
awkward bow, before she was gone. I did not 
see how, nor when she went, but I know that, in 
the brief glimpse I took of her, I thought her the 
ugliest woman I ever saw. As I turned round 
from depositing my hat and coat, there was no 
one there but Margaret. 

“T told you so,” I said, gravely. 

“ Told me what ?” 

“ That your friend was only a creature of your 
imagination—a shadow, an ignis futuus—and 
could never be identified. How otherwise could 
she have disappeared ?”” 
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“ Naturally enough, out of the window.” 

“ And this is the woman you have been call- 
ing handsome all summer ?” 

Margaret fairly cried at my badinage, and my 
contempt for the beauty she had been praising. 
I could not tell her what particular features I 
thought ugly, in the brief glimpse I had taken. 
It was the general impression of the whole face. 

“ Why, she looks beside you, Margaret, like— 
like—forgive me—like a tiger lily by the beauti- 
ful pale thing which we drag, with its long, 
slender stem, from the deep ponds where it 
hides.” 

“She was Albert Thornton’s friend,” said 
Margaret, very softly. 

“ So she was, and I will nev€r tease you again 
about her. She shall, henceforth, be as beauti- 
ful as you choose to think her. Can I say any- 
thing more 

That night Margaret and I sat up long, watch- 
ing the lovely October moon—the glorious har- 
vest moon—as she sailed through the magnifi- 
cent blue arch over head. We talked long of 
the living and the dead ; of those whom distance 
had separated from us, and of those whose 
memory was still more sacred, because death had 
set its seal there. 

We talked of Albert Thornton; and then 
Margaret told me, for the first time, what peace 
and resignation had come into her heart; how 
patiently she waited for the hour which should 
unite them again; and that death had become 
beautiful instead of terrible to her, because he 
had passed through its portals. 

Then she talked of Albert’s cousin, Flora, 
and told me how earnestly she had hoped, all 
through the summer, that I should see and be- 
come interested in her; that it would have been 
so pleasant to her to feel that, should she leave 
me, as she sometimes thought she would be called 
to do, she should not leave me comfortless. I 
was touched by her tender care of me, which 
thus pointed to my welfare, even when she 
should be beyond the skies. 

It might have been ten o’clock, when some 
one rang at the front door, and asked if that 
was Mrs. Leighton’s house. Hannah directed 
them, and we heard footsteps on Mrs. Leighton’s 
piazza, then a joyful cry of recognition, and a 
low hum of conversation succeeding. 

We were both silent. I, from a strange curi- 
osity to know who was this stranger ; Margaret, 
because something, as she afterwards told me, 
struck her as strangely familiar, in the voice that 
called for Mrs. Leighton. Then came a step to 
the door of our house, and Flora’s voice called 
us, quickly and impatiently. 
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“Come in, come in, Miss Leighton,” I said, 
“Margaret must not go to the door in this night 
air.” 

She came in, and seemed to hesitate as to 
what she should say or do. Womanlike, she 
only burst into tears and sobbing. 

Margaret was trembling on my arm, but she 
did not weep. A voice said: 

“Have you told her, Flora? May I come 
now ?” 

“It is Albert !” said my sister, in a whisper. 

“ Hush, Margaret,” I answered, “ what folly 
is this? You are mad to think of such a thing.” 

“It is Albert!” she said, calmly, and very 
slowly. 

He heard the words, and the imprudent fel- 
low, imagining all was explained, rushed for- 
ward, and clasped Margaret in his arms. The 
surprise had well-nigh killed my poor sister; 
and Flora repented, too late, her indiscretion in 
not preparing her better. Her sorrow was so 
real and genuine, that I undertook to console her, 
much as I disliked her way of communicating 
the surprise to Margaret. 

We were all happicr, an hour afterwards, when 
Margaret was recovered from her temporary 
fainting, and was sitting with her hand clasped 
in Albert’s, while he recounted the circumstances 
leading to the mistake thathad been made. He 
had been very ill for many days—apparently 
dying—and while in the stupor which often pre- 
cedes death, the report was carried to the news- 
papers that he was dead. The next day, it was 
contradicted, but we did not see the contradic- 
tion, for our hearts were too heavy for consulting 
the newspaper. 

Margaret’s life received a new growth from 
the happiness that had come to her. She would 
not renew her objections to marry” Albert, be- 
cause now she felt that it was better to make the 
most of life while it lasts. She might, perhaps, 
outlive him, even with her feeble health; and, 
at any rate, his constancy deserved this reward. 
The wedding was performed in that little cot- 
tage, for so Margaret willed it, and Flora Leigh- 
ton was her only attendant. 

We went back to the city in November, and 
Flora went with us. Albert had consented to stay 
in New England, and we made one family. 
Margaret, still pale, but beautiful from the soft 
light of happiness that beamed in her counte- 
nance, was our stay and deppndence in house- 
keeping ; and Flora and myself had leisure to 
become acquainted. I saw her as she was— 
noble, affectionate and true.. I believed that, 
while she was unconscious of her own feelings, 
she really liked me, whom she had so avoided 
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through the summer. I had looked at her on 
the night of Albert’s return, by the softening 
light of the harvest moon, and thought she was 
not so ugly after all! And every day afterwards 
I made some progress in the belief that she was 
growing pretty. To-night, as she sits here, un- 
der the gaslight, I think her the handsomest wo- 
man that I ever saw, as I know her to be the 
best. We are very happy now—I and my wife 
—for yonder is a cradle which Flora will not 
have carried out of the drawing-room, although 
people tell her it is an old-fashioned ornament, 
and should be banished to a nursery. And in 
the next room is Margaret’s pretty, delicate girl, 
in a cloud of long, white drapery, sinking to her 
evening slumbers. 

In the spring, we shall take them both to the 
beloved brown cottage, where our happiness 
commenced, and where the dead seemed to be 
restored to life; and under the shadow of the 
broad chestnut tree, our little Berta and Blanche 
shall drink in health and beauty, with every 
breeze that plays with their brown hair; while 
Margaret and Flora will recall the pensive hours 
of two years ago, and compare them with the 
happy ones that are bearing us on to the future. 


FAIRY TALES. 

It we were required to choose a course of 
reading for a child, we would develop his imag- 
ination through fairy tales, as we would discipline 
his intellect through logic and mathematics, and 
his perceptive powers through the natural science. 
We would stock his library with the magic 
romances of the Wizard of the North, with 
Ilomer, Virgil and Xenophon, with Shakspeare, 
Irving and Hawthorne, and with fairy tales ad 
infinitum. It is a hopeful sign of the progress of 
the times that Hans Christian Andersen and 
others of that ilk have turned their attenffon to 
this kind of writing. The children will appreci- 
ate it in youth, by their keen enjoyment, and will 
repay it in after life by a refined taste and a cul- 
tured imagination. Let no onethen, despise the 
Pixies’ 1ing or the elves’ dance on the green 
sward, or the strange, wild demons of the Hartz 
mountains, or the enchanted geniithat people the 
luxurious eastern pilaces, Let us beware how 
we anger these good folk, else like Bottom the 
weaver, we may be furnished with fair, large ears, 
and a sleek, smooth head, and be left to munch 
our oats and dried peas, regardless of the honey- 
bags and nuts which Titania proffersus. A word 
to the wise is sufficient.—ducational Herald. 


WHEN I AM DEAD. 


When I am dead ‘twill be the same, 

Though all unloved my earthly name; 

The shadows will as darkly creep, 

And dreams as fearful haunt my sleep, 

Let morta!s praise or blame; 

And winter winds their revels keep, 

And summer skies as sadly weep 

Above my grave, if lone I came, 

Or laid me down the heir of fame. 

N. Y. Independent. 


BARON HUMBOLDT. 

The most remarkable devotee of science now 
living, and in some respects the most remarkable 
man of theage, is the illustrious Humboldt. He 
is now nearly eighty-nine years of age, having 
been born at Berlin, the capital of Prussia, 
September 14, 1769. Recent English papers 
inform us that he is bright and active even at 
this advanced age, and fully alive to the pleas- 
ures of society as well as the interests of science. 
At a recent ball given by Lord Bloomfield, at 
Berlin, Humboldt was one of the most distin- 
guished guests, appearing in his court costume 
as chamberlain to the king, decorated with the 
numerous orders that have been conferred upon 
him, and enjoying the life and interest of the oc- 
casion, with a zest truly remarkable in one of his 
great age. Considering the vast amount of 
travel in unsettled and forbidding regions, which 
Humboldt has performed, his constant devo- 
tion to experimental science, and his immense 
literary labors, continued with but slight inter- 
mission even to the present day, his great mental 
and bodily vigor at such an advanced age, is a 
most remarkable phenomenon. It indicates a 
good constitution, well cared for. 

The early education of Humboldt was of that 
thorough and practical description which the 
schools of Prussia furnish, and had especial ref- 
erence to his future employment in the mining 
bureau of the kingdom. At the age of twenty- 
three he was appointed assessor of the Board of 
Mines, and subsequently, director. After three 
years’ devotion to these duties, his active and in- 
quiring mind, well stored with the natural 
sciences, prompted him to abandon them for a 
life of more active and congenial pursuits, and 
providentially launched him upon that broad 
ocean of scientific discovery upon which he 
gathered such vast stores of intellectual wealth. 
After essaying various other projects of foreign 
travel, he finally entered into the service of the 
Spanish government, for the scientific explora- 
tion of Spanish America, and sailed from Co- 
runna with Bonpland, the French botanist, upon 
this expedition in June, 1799. On the voyage 
to South America, he stopped at the Canary 
Islands, and ascended the Peak of Teneriffe, a 
height of nearly twelve thousand feet. In the 
course of a few days’ stay at these islands, he 
thoroughly explored them, and made a number 
of new and valuable observations upon their 
natural history. 

The voyage across the Atlantic was prosper- 
ous, and in July of the same year he landed at 
Cumana in the Spanish province of Venezuela, 
on the northern shore of South America. After 
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a thorough exploration of that province he 
started from Porto Cabello to penetrate the inte- 
rior of the land, made his way to the Orinoco 
River, ascended that vast stream by means of 
canoes, and reached Fort San Carlos on the 
Negro River, a branch of the great Amazon, 
and within two degrees of the equator. Having 
thus penetrated the vast wilderness thousands of 
miles, he returned again to the northern coast, 
and sailed from Cumana to the island of Cuba. 
He spent some months in this valuable Spanish 
possession, gathering much important informa- 
tion in reference to the history, capacities, and 
natural phenomena of the island. From Cuba 
he sailed for Carthagena in New Grenada, on 
the Caribbean Sea, traversing the country to the 
city of Bogota, in the centre of New Grenada, 
thence across the lofty Cordilleras,and up the val- 
ley of the Cauca River, into Equador, reaching 
the city of Quito after almost insurmountable 
difficulties, in January, 1802. Much time was 
usefully employed at various places on this 
route, and at Quito he spent eight months in 
exploring the lofty mountains which environ that 
city, ascending several of the highest peaks. On 
the 23d of June, of this year, he made his fa- 
mous ascent of Chimborazo, attaining an eleva- 
tion of 19,300 feet above the sea. He next 


traversed the high chdin of the Andes, and 
reached the shore of the Pacifie at Truxillo, in 


Thence he crossed the desert waste of 
In January, 


Peru. 
western Peru to the city of Lima. 


1803, he sailed from this country to the western 


coast of Mexico, explored its chief cities, visited 
the modern volcano of Jorullo, which arose fiom 
the plain in 1759; and after a year devoted to 
Mexico, sailed from Vera Cruz to Havana in 
January, 1804, thence to Philadelphia, spending 
two months there, and arriving at Havre in 
France in August of that year, after an absence 
from Europe of more than five years. 

The results of this gigantic voyage and pro- 
longed residence in Spanish America, were ex- 
hibited in a richer collection of objects and im- 
portant facts in botany, geology, meteorology, 
zoology, geography and ethnology, than the 
world had ever before seen. Twelve years of 
increased labor were devoted by him at Paris to 
the publication of the most important of these 
scientific discoveries and observations, constitut- 
ing a series of voluminous publications, which 
appeared in parts, costing in the market more 
than five hundred dollars each. Since 1817, the 
publication has gone on more slowly, and is not 
yet complete. Humboldt visited Italy in 1818, 
with the celebrated Gay-Lussac, subsequently 
travelled in England in 1826, and in 1829, at 
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the particular request of the Czar of Russia, he 
visited Siberia and the Caspian Sea with Rose 
and Ehrenburg. Starting from St. Petersburg, 
they penetrated through central Asia to the fron- 
tier of the Chinese empire, a distance of 3000 
miles, returning to that capital by a more south- 
ern route. After this Siberian expedition he 
settled down at Berlin, and has ever since occu- 
pied a distinguished position at that court, en- 
joying the favor and confidence of his sovereign, 
and honored by the whole civilized world. 

To Humboldt is due the merit of founding a 
new school of scientific inquiry, based upon the 
relations subsisting between the different portions 
of the organic kingdom and man. This practi- 
cal aspect given to tne natural sciences has in- 
creased their interest an hundred fold, and en- 
listed thousands as students and observers, who 
never embark upon any mental speculation un- 
less the why and the wherefore is brought home 
to their immediate appreciation. Humboldt had 
the extraordinary combination of faculties which 
made him at the same time a good observer and 
a good generalizer, and thus he was enabled to 
lead the way in the new system as well as point 
it out. He has a glorious band of followers in 
Europe and our own land, whose rising fame 
does as much honor to him as to them; but his 
own lamp is still the brightest of all, as witness 
his last comprehensive work, the ‘ Cosmos.” 
The noble compliment recently bestowed by him 
upon Lieutenant Maury, of our navy, for his 
valuable work upon the winds and currents of 
the sea, shows that the venerable philosopher is 
as prompt to recognize scientific merit, as he is 
eager to commend it. 
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LITERARY MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 


I do maintain that a wife, says Sara Coleridge, 
whether young or old, may pass her evenings 
most happily in the presence of her husband, oc- 
cupied herself, and conscious that he is still bet- 
ter occupied, though he may but speak with her 
and cast his eyes upon her from time to time; 
that such evenings may be looked forward to with 
great desire, and deeply regretted when they are 
passed away forever. Wieland, whose conjugal 
felicity has been almost as celebrated as himself, 
says in a letter written after his wife’s death, 
that if he but knew she was in the room, or if at 
times she but stepped in and said a word or two, 
that was enough to gladden him. Some of the 
happiest and most loving couples are those who 
like Wieland and his wife, are both too fully em- 
ployed to spend the whole of every evening in 
conversation.—//ome Journal, 


In reference to the loss of children, God’s 
design in lopping off the under branches is, that 
the parent stem may shoot higher in the diree- 
tion of heaven, 
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I WAIT FOR THEE. 


BY M. REBECCA OSBON. 


Thy memory comes o’er me 
In the lonely midnight hours, 
When the soft winds waft round me 
The sweet odors of the flowers, 
And the leaves are all a-glowing 
With tiny drops of dew, 
Which glitter among the willows, 
Where I used to wait for you. 


The murmur, soft and silvery, 
Comes floating on my ear, 

Of the stream, a- down the meadow, 
Where we used to wander, dear. 

Here, just beside the pathway, 
Where the clump of willows grew, 

And the stars looked down so loving, 
I used to wait for you. 


The hand that gave me welcome, 
And the lips that pressed my own, 
Are folded in earth's bosom, 
And I wander now alone. 
But my heart holds in its keeping 
The tender words and true, 
Thou gavest me at parting— 
‘In heaven I wait for you.” 


CHARLIE HOWARD'S CHOICE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Georata or Julia—which shall it be?” 

Charlie Howard tossed back the thick, black 
curls that clustered around his forehead, stroked 
abstractedly the silky moustache that adorned 
his upper lip, ran his fingers caressingly through 
his glossy beard, and then as if these actions af- 
forded him but a trifling relief, sprang up from 
his chair and paced his room impatiently. There 
was a faint smile parting his finely-curved lips, 
but the perplexed look that knit his brows and 
swept like a shadow across his handsome face ; 
the rapid strides that annihilated the distance 
between the two ends of his apartment, and the 
nervous folding and unfolding of his arms upon 
his muscular chest, indicated that a struggle of 
more than ordinary power was going on in his 
breast. 


The sunshine came through the partially 


closed blinds, and lay in slender golden stripes 
upon the carpet; the perfumed breath of a luxu- 
rious summer afternoon stole in at the opeh win- 
dow, rippling the folds of the soft curtains, and 
now and then lifting with its invisible fingers the 
clustering curls that drooped over the white fore- 
head of Charlie Howard. But as if indifferent 
both to the beauty of the sunlight, and the wooing 
caresses of the June breeze, he paced steadily 
33 


back and forth, with that perplexed look deepen- 
ing and darkening almost into a frown, the smile 
fading from his features, and his proud lips com- 
pressed, as if to keep his emotions in check. 

Not until the long, sunny afternoon had waned 
away, and the yellow stripes of sunlight dissolved 
into the gathering purple of twilight, did he cease 
his restless, monotonous walk ; and then only to 
fling himself down wearily by the window, and 
drop his head upon his hands with a sigh which 
told the weary battle was yet going on within his 
soul. Ah, it was a weary battleindeed! <A bat- 
tle such as human hearts have fought for years, 
and will fight to the end of time. 

Two faces haunted his disturbed thoughts; 
one with more of womanly sweetness and serene 
dignity than of beauty, pervading its quiet out- 
lines ; the other queenly with the heritage of a 
wondrous loveliness; the one had eyes like 
fringed violets, a mouth that seemed ripened 
into redness by the kisses of angels, a forehead 
like the rounded petal of a lily, and set in its 
surroundings of nut-brown curls as in a halo; 
the other with eyes bewildering in their sloe-like 
blackness, lips crimson as_ the deepest hearts of 
tropical roses, and heavy braids of midnight hair 
wound, like a coronet of jet, about a head haughty 
enough for an empress. 

There could scarcely have been a greater 
difference between the two, and yet the young 
man’s heart was sorely troubled to choose between 
them .Not thathe could not tell which was dearest, 
for in the violet eyes of Georgia Ellwood seemed 
concentrated all the light his existence had ever 
known. But Julia Morton would bring him 
lands and gold, while Georgia, alas ! was portion- 
less. One could bind up her raven hair and 
wreathe her snowy arms with jewels; the other 
wore only the adornings of gentleness and purity. 
One had a proud old father, rich and influential, 
whose name would bea golden password into 
the mystical regions of fame and power his am- 
bitious soul longed to enter; the other was an 


orphan girl, who would bring him no other dowry 

than the rich affections of her maiden heart. 
That they both loved him he was sure, for 

Georgia had told him so with her young head 


lying on his heart, and the lids of her soft eyes 


drooping slyly beneath the passionate glances of 
his; and Julia’s love had dawned upon him 
through all those delicately-given signs by which 
a proud woman signifies her preferences. The 
haughty face lighted up at his coming, the musi- 
cal voice softened for his ear, the jewelled fingers 
trembling in his clasp, these had been the treacher- 
ous signals which had betrayed the sweet secret 
of her heart to him, its conqueror. 
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He was young, poor, talented and proud, and 
O, what a world of ambition ungratified slum- 
bered in his heart! Ho#y thirstily he panted to 
drink from the fountain that sparkled and leaped 
beyond his reach, on the charmed heights of 
fame! To be known and admired, to tread the 
summits which only great men had trodden be- 
fore him, to have the world, the cruel world, 
that had always flung its rebuffs and defiance in 
his face, bend in reverence at the mention of his 
name. O, that was a triumph worth achieving! 
a triumph for the attainment of which the labors 
of a lifetime seemed as nothing—for which he 
would be willing to sacrifice anything but one 
holy dream of his young manhood. And could 
he sacrifice that ? 

As the husband of Georgia Ellwood, he would 
have only the sweet encouragement and tender 
sympathy of her woman’s heart. Life, though 
her smile might soften its ruggedness, would lie 
before him just as toilsomé as ever. Step by 
step he would be obliged to win his way ; one by 
one he must wrest his coveted victories from the 
grudging hand of fortune. Julia Morton’s gold 
would be a magical key to open for him the 
barred gate of worldly success, and place his 
feet steadily on the threshold of all he most coy- 
eted. With one leap he could stand where years 
of patient toil might fail to carry him ; the goal 
would be half won at the commencement, the 
victory half gained. Which should he choose ? 

And this was why the shadows grew deeper 
on his face, and his head drooped lower on his 
folded hands, as he sat in his room with tlie twi- 
light purpling around him, and the first pale star 
of the evening glittering and winking at him 
through the open window, as if mocking at him 
for his unmanly hesitation. 

“ Georgia, dear Georgia, may God forgive me 
if I break your heart, for my resolution is taken.” 

He rose up as he spoke. His purpose was 
fixed and immovable ; you would have read that 
in the rigid look his face put on, and the cold ex- 
pression of his dark eyes, as the hollow air gave 
back the echo of his words. He was twenty 
years older for that afternoon’s struggle and de- 
termination ! 

His step was firm as he went out from the dim 
room into the starlit street. The last amber of 
sunset had died away from the hills, and in the 
east the round white moon was sailing steadily 
up through the blue heavens. But his eye took 
no note of Nature’s loveliness. Swiftly as if 
fearing his resolution might fail him, he walked 
along. Only once he paused. It was at the 
corner of the street where Georgia lived. In the 
distance he could see the white walls of her cot- 
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tage-home, with rose-vines climbing up by the 
low door, breaking out in clusters of crimson 
bloom, and rambling with their rubies and em- 
eralds half-way over the brown roof. 

And while he lingered, Georgia herself came 
and stood in the doorway looking long and ea- 
gerly up the street. She was watching for him, 
he knew, and he thought as she stood there in 
her white robes, framed in the emerald glory of 
the climbing roses, with the sheen of the falling 
moonlight on her head, that she had never be- 
fore been half so lovely or half so dear. 

There was a moment’s wavering, a moment’s 
hesitant pause, as the angel Love troubled the 
waters of his soul to their depths; a moment in 
which all worldly successes seemed as dross in 
comparison with the true heart he had flung away 
forever. And then he turned. Close beside 
him the mansion of the Nortons lifted its walls 
haughtily. Brilliant lights flashed from the win- 
dows and strains of festal music rushed out upon 
the air. The strife that had re-commenced in 


his heart was put down by a mighty effort. 
Again the sweet face of Georgia was drowned in 
the surging waves of an unholy ambition. He 
had chosen. 

That night on one of Julia Norton’s white 
fingers sparkled a betrothal ring, and Georgia 


Elwood wentto sleep with tears glittering on her 
brown lashes, and sleeping dreamed of her faith- 
less lover. 

A fév months after there was a brilliant wed- 
ding in church. The white brocade robe of the 
bride looked like stiff folds of frost-work, and the 
veil that floated downward from her queenly 
head was like a mist of snow. People said that 
Charlie Howard’s fortune was made, and those 
who had hardly recognized his existence before, 
clasped his hand and offered their~-congratula- 
tions to the son-in-law of rich Mr. Norton. But 
they knew not his heart was freezing to ice with- 
in his breast, or how bitterly he turned from their 
hollow professions of friendship and kindness, 
to dwell remorsefully on the haunting memory of 
a life whose happiness he had wrecked forever. 

Years went by. The name of Charles How- 
ard was known and honored throughout the 
length and breadth of his native land. Wealth 
and honor flowed almost without seeking into his 
hands. And yet he was nothappy. His youth- 
ful dream was realized, tut it did not warm back 
into life the sweet hope he had crushed for its 
attainment. He had plucked the ripe fruits of 
a gratified ambition only to have them turn to 
ashes on his lips. He had bound his brows 
with laurels, but to feel the thorns budding upon 
his temples. His wife, learning too late that her 
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gold and not her love had won him, hardened 
gradually into an icy, brilliant, heartless woman 
of the world. Children had been given him, 
but death had claimed them all in infancy, and 
in the prime of his manhood, he stood desolate- 
hearted and alone, yearning to put by all the 
achievements of a successful life in exchange for 
the peace he had bartered so wantonly. There 
were no gentle home-attractions for him—no 
tender, wifely sympathies—no loving, true-heart- 
ed woman at whose feet he could lay down his 
trophies, and feel that hér smile more than re- 
compensed him for all. 

Georgia Elwood lived still in the little white, 
rose-covered cottage. She had never married, 
and yet he almost blamed her at times because 
she seemed to have suffered so little from his 
desertion. When they met, which was but sel- 
dom since their spheres were so widely separated, 
the glance of her untroubled blue eyes sought his 
as unconsciously as though they had never been 
other than strangers to each other; her check 
never flushed or paled suddenly in his presence, 
and he came at last to think his love had been 
greater that hers—by such superficial standards 
do men sometimes measure the hearts they have 
betrayed ! 

One night he was sitting alone in his library. 
His thoughts had been busy with the past all 
day, the past that was irrecoverably lost to him, 
and unwittingly they turned again into the same 
familiar channel. Suddenly the startling cry of 
“Fire!” smote upon his ears, and urged by an 
instinctive feeling which he did not comprehend 
or stop to question, he rushed out, mixed himself 
up with the crowd that was pouring past, and 
was borne along with it to the scene of the con- 
flagration. Huge billows of purple smoke roll- 
ing up against the starry sky, the lurid glare of 
flames, and the shouts of excited firemen, show- 
ed him the exact location of the catastrophe. O 
moment of horror and unutterable anguish! 
His heart leaped to his throat, and his pulses 
quickened under the spell of a terrible fear. It 
was the cottage home of Georgia that was wrap- 
ped in flames. ; 

“ Are they all safe?” he heard a clear voice 
shout from among the crowd. 

“ All but one.” 

“ And that one ?” 

The answer was a name that, proud man 
though he was, thrilled through every nerve of 
his being like an electric current. 

“Where is she? I will save her!” And 
breaking through the crowd, he dashed into the 
burning building, leaving many behind him to 
wonder why the rich and aristocratic Mr. How- 


ard should be so strangely excited as to peril his 
life to save that of a poor old maid whom prob- 
ably he had never seen or scarcely heard of. 

In vain they called to him to come back—to 
leave the doomed girl to her fate and save him- 
self. With swift feet he hurried through the hall, 
and bounded up the uncarpeted stairway. He 
heard the faint, despairing moan of a voice that 
had once been to him the dearest music under 
heaven, and springing forward through the 
blinding gusts of smoke, stood face to face with 
Georgia. 

Her unbound hair floated wildly backward 
from her shoulders, her blue eyes were dilated 
with terror, and her slender hands crossed tightly 
on her bosom in the frenzied convulsion of an 
unspeakable despair. 

He opened his arms to her, and with a cry of 
joy she bounded toward him. But as a dazzling 
sheet of flame swept past and showed her who it 
was that stretched out his arms to make her a 
refuge, she checked herself, stepped firmly back 
into her place, and with a proud wave of her 
hand, motioned him away. 

“Surely, this is no time to remember old 
wrongs, Georgia,” he cried, impatiently. ‘ Ev- 
ery moment of hesitation carries you into deeper 
peril. Come!’ Again he opened his arms to 
her. 

“No—net you—not you!” she answered, 
hoarsely. ‘It were better to scorch to ashes in 
these greedy flames, than to feel the touch of your 
arms about me. Years ago you trampled piti- 
lessly my heart under your feet ; I will not owe 
even my life to younow. It is useless to wait— 
go, while you can save yourself.” 

How like a calm, immovable statue she stood 
there, with her mighty woman’s pride conquering 
even the terrible fear of death; her swan-white 
neck arched haughtily, her queenly head erect, 
her clear eyes flashing with the light of a superb 


disdain ; while over her round arms, crossed like , 


slender shafts of ivory upon her bosom—over 
her pale, proud face and graceful figure, drifted, 
like a baptism of crimson mist, the glow of the 
panting flames. 

“Hear me, hear me, Georgia,” faltered the 
proud man, pleadingly, as he shrank before the 
unquailing firmness of her radiant eyes. “ For 
my own safety I care not. If you will not let 
me save you, at least give me the sweet privilege 
of dying by your side. Here, with this certain 
death about us both, let me tell you how bitterly 
I have repented the wrong I did you. If my 
sufferings are any atonement, then have you 
been most gloriously avenged. My life, which 
the world has called a brilliant one, has been 
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but a worthless mockery of success, because I 
had not your love to gladden it. I loved you, 
Georgia, with all the passionate strength of my 
young manhood, and here, with my premature 
old age upon me, in defiance of the false vows 
that have perjured my soul, and made my whole 
existence a lie, I tell you my heart worships 
your goodness and purity still; I love you a 
thousand times more intensely than ever before. 
See, Georgia, I kneel here before you, pleading 
for your forgiveness as I never plead before, even 
to my God. For the sake of my suffering and 
yours, Georgia—in the face of the awful death 
that awaits us, tell me that you do not utterly 
hate and despise me!” 

His passionate, imploring words were caught 
up fiercely in the hissing roar of the on-sweeping 
conflagration. The haughty look on Georgia’s 
face -oficned into an expression of unutterable 
tenderness, and after a moment’s doubrful pause, 
she sprang dizzily forward and knelt beside him. 
He felt the clinging of her soft, warm arms 
about his neck, her tears upon his cheek, the 
cool rippling of her curls against his scorched 
forehead. 

“J forgive you, Charlie, as I hope myself to 
be forgiven! And surely it can be no harm to 


die here, where I should have lived—in your 


arms!” he heard her murmur, in a voice broken 
into gasps by the choking billows of fire and 
smoke. 

The blistering flames circled nearer and 
neary around them. There was no hope of 
escape then, even if they had desired it. There 
was a loud crash as of falling timber—a mo- 
mentary lull, and then a mighty rush and roar 
as the fiery tempest broke out with renewed 
force, a horrified shout from the crowd below— 
they felt themselves falling scorching, dying, in 
that close embrace, and then there was—chaos ! 


“ How ?—what ?—where? What does this 
mean? Hair wet with dew—neck stiif—eyes 
full of tears—am I alive or dead?” And 
Charlie Howard rose up from his seat, by the 
open window, and looked about him with an air 
of bewilderment. 

Could it be that he had been dreaming? 
Surely. No lurid blaze hissed and crackled 
around him; only the purple wings of the June 
twilight brooded over his silent little room. No 
glare of blood-red flames dazzled his eyes ; only 
the quict, holy stars and the peaceful face of the 
serene moon looked in upon him. He was not 
old, or famous, or wretched ; he had not taken an 
unloved wife to his bosom. He was still young, 
and hopeful, and, better than all—/ree! He felt 
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the bounding pulses of youth and hope in his 
veins, their buoyancy in his heart, their flush 
upon his cheek. What to him had been the 
dark phases of an embittered life, was but the 
Sleeting panorama of a troubled dream! What to 
him had seemed years of remorse and torture, 
had scarcely been as many moments! His life 
was yet before him to choose for good or for 
evil, but the battle between love and pride was 
ended. Infinitely less than nothing, in that mo- 
ment of awakening, seemed the riches and honor 
which might not be shared with her whose love 
could alone make them worth the winning. He 
shuddered as he thought of the precipice to 
which his selfish ambition had well-nigh lured 
him, and thanked God, with a thrill of gratitude 
penetrating his inmost heart, for the hour of un- 
refreshing sleep that had shown him, even 
through the tangled prophecy of a dream, the 
true happiness from the false. 

A few weeks later, there wasa quiet wedding 
at the village church ; but instead of sweeping 
folds of stiff brocade, the bride’s dress was of 
fleecy muslin, and through the froth-like white- 
ness of the wedding-veil glistened, not Julia 
Norton’s raven braids, but the nut-brown curls 
of Georgia Ellwood. 


A PHYSICIAN’S IMPULSE. 


Kingsley’s “ Two Years Ago,” like all his other 
works, is full of gems, of which the following is 
a specimen: ‘“ You are a great puzzle to me, 
*Thurnall,” said Frank ; “ you are always pre- 
tending to care for nothing but your own interest, 
and yet here oe have gone out of your way to 
incur odium, knowing, you say, that your cause 
is all but hopeless.” ‘ Well, 1 do it. because I 
like it. It’s a sort of sporting with your true 
doctor. He blazes away at a disease, when he 
sees one, as he would ata bear or a Jion—the 
very — of it excites his organ of destructive- 
ness. Don’t you understand me? You hate 
sin, you know. Well, I hate disease. Moral 
evil is your devil, and physical evil is mine. I 
hate it, little or big; I bate to see a fellow sick, 
1 hate to see a child ricketty and pale, I hate to 
see a speck of dirt in the street. t hate to see a 
woman’s gown torn, | hate to see her stockings 
down at the heel, I hate to see anything wasted, 
manure wasted, land wasted, muscle wasted, 
pluck wasted, brains; I hate neglect, incapacity, 
idleness, ignorance, and all the disease and mis- 
ery that spring out of them. -There’s my devil, 
and I can’t help, tor the life of me, going at his 
throat whenever { meet him.” 


PHILANTHROPY.” 

And now philanthropy! thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe, from Zembla to the line; 
From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crowned, 
Where’er mankind and misery are foutid, 
O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 
Thy Howard journeying seeks the house of woe. 

Da. Darwin. 


MY OWN STORY. 


LINES TO ——. 
BY W. JOHNSON. 


Lady, I’m gazing on that star, 

That star that shone so brightly o'er us; 
Upon the past so dim and far, 

When bright the future lay before us. 
That star, it bound my soul to thee; 

Nay, more, it bound our souls together; 
Twas like thy dark eyes’ witchery, 

Those eyes that haunt my gaze forever. 


Forgotten are my glorious dreams 
Of joy, and hope, and fair renown; 
Dark the untrodden future seems, 
But darker yet the past that’s flown. 
Yet mid the black clouds that surround 
My life, so scarred with guilt and ill, 
There is a spot with brightness crowned, 
Where thy fair image lingers still. 


’Tis sad to be forgotten, yet 
I bid thee think no more of me, 
Sweet one; I bid thee to forget, 
For I must yield to destiny. 
Far, far beneath another sky 
My lot is cast, yet none can tell 
The anguish of the bursting sigh, 
That rises with the word farewell. 


MY OWN STORY. 


BY AN ELDERLY LADY. 


Ir is my fiftieth birthday, and the existence 
which I once thought would be so dark, so dreary, 
so desolate, has garnered within its half century 
of years much of joy, and peace, and sunshine. 
Fifty years ago this day, the lids which veiled 
two dark, strange-looking eyes were first upraised 
to meet my mother’s smile over her first-born. 
She was young and fair, my mother, scarcely two 
years a wife, and they have told me since, very 
proud and happy in the young infant life— 
which was her very own—Heaven entrusted to 
her keeping. Perhaps it may have damped her 
joy a very little that I was not a pretty baby. I 
never cried like other children, though sometimes 
a low, patient wail of sorrow would bring the 
tender mother to myside. But, perhaps, for the 
most part, I was happy and gleeful, and thriving, 
though visitors used to say : 

“ How came your baby to be so unlike you, 
Mrs. Emra? I supposed she would have been a 
beauty.” 

But this opinion made very little difference 
to my happiness during the first six years of my 
life. At the end of that period I went to ride 
one day with my parents. My little year-old 
sister, Helen, a most beautiful child, even in her 
infancy, was left at home, and we rode gaily 
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along the mountain road, very happy, we three, 
in the beautiful summer day and in each other. 
Perhaps I was a precocious child, and under- 
stood more than children of my age in general, 
or it may have been the after events of that day 
branded its scenes and conversations on my 
memory ; at all events, I remember every look 
and word distinctly. 

It was a warm, bright summer’s day, and my 
mother wore a blue muslin dress, with low neck 
and short sleeves, while over her beautiful arms 
and shoulders she had thrown a lace scarf. A light 
straw hat, set like a crown upon her wealth of 
golden ringlets, a clear carnation tint glowed 
upon her cheeks, her red lips were parted, and 
her blue eyes upraised. 

From my birth I have been a passionate ad- 
mirer of beauty, and sitting in my mother’s lap, 
with her arm clasped about me, I fairly feasted 
my eyes on her loveliness. My father had 
watched her also, for some moments in silence, 
and then he threw his arm about her waist (for in 
that unfrequented road there was no one to see 
us), and guided his fiery horse onward with his 
right hand. 

“ Helen,” he said, tenderly, “how beautiful 
you are. Never were you lovelier than now. 
They say marriage brings changes, but every 
change only makes you fairer. Our little Helen 
will grow up like you; she will be very lovely.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid I love Lucy best.” 
And my mother drew me closer to her. “ Per- 
haps it is because she is my first-born ; and then, 
Robert, those great, dark, thoughtful eyes are her 
father’s own.” 

My father laughed. “The child is not a 
beauty, certainly ; but if her eyes are mine, you'll 
admit they are the’best part of her. Helen, I’ve 
been thinking of late what my life was before 
your love came to.brighten it; so dreary, so des- 
olate, so unloved. When I saw you, I knewI 
could never live any more without you.” 

She laughed her little silvery, bird-like laugh, 
and said : 

“T know it, Robert, and you wouldn’t wait ; 
how you hurried me. We were married, you 
know, in six weeks after you saw me first.” 

“ Yes, but if you had looked into my heart 
you would not have wondered. It was all dark, 
there—dark—dark. I was an orphan, whom 
nobody cared for or understood ; and you, you 
were to me in place of all things—home, friends, 
parents, brothers and sisters. You made a halo 
bright as a rainbow above, around that dungeon 
life where my heart was groping.” 

“ And yet, Robert, you are such a great man 
—an author, a novelist—all the world, that is, 
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all the world that is good for anything, knows 
you, and admires you. And I, I am only the 
great man’s little Helen ; I almost wonder, some- 
times, you could have loved me at all.” 

My father turned towards her his unfathomable 
eyes, luminous with unshed tears, and said, 
tremulously : 

“Helen, you are more: you are my life, my 
sunshine, my inspiration, my ever-patient guard- 
ian angel ; without you I should be nothing.” 

Then for a few moments we rode on in silence, 
but the tears still stood upon my father’s lashes, 
and still his rapt gaze rested upon the beautiful 
face of the true woman who had given the hoarded 
riches of her love into his keeping, content, if so 
she might brighten his darkness. 

At that moment, while he still carelessly held 
the reins, the sudden report of a gun caused our 
horse to plunge and rear, and become unman- 
ageable. His first quick leap wrenched the 
reins from my father’s hand, and while he strove 
in vain to recover them, the frightened animal 
dashed along the narrow road at a fearful pace. 
On our left was a rocky mountain, just around 
whose base we were driving; on our right a 
river, lying at some distance below the road, with 
no fence between. There was a sudden turn in 


the road, a faint shriek from my mother, who, 


until that instant, had been frozen into silence, 
and then down, down we went. My father 
escaped unhurt, but my beautiful mother was 
taken up dead, and I—God knows there have 
been years since, when I thought I had ten thou- 
sand times better have died than live to be what 
I was. 

I was borne home in the arms of strangers. 
My father rode home in the long wagon which 
contained my mother, holding her head upon his 
breast, and looking on her white face with the 
fixed, steady gaze of tearless despair. I was 
suffering acutely; but, child as I was, I strove 
to restrain my moans, and bear meekly and in 
silence, lest I should add to his grief. 

It was needless care; had all the world 
shrieked, groaned, or gone mad around him, he 
would not have known it. He felt nothing, saw 
nothing, but the dead face lying on his bosom. 
They bore her into the house; they laid her on 
the bed where she had slumbered like an innocent 
child, on the first night of her bridehood ; where 
for eight peaceful, happy years thereafter, she 
had dreamed by his side her pure wifely dreams, 
with her bright living head lying upon his 
breast. 

Not even then would he be separated from her. 
He threw himself down beside her, and lifted the 
sunny, golden head to the place it had filled so 


many blessed nights ; he folded his arms around 
her, and then, like one unsuspicious of the truth, 
he murmured : 

“Sleep on, be thy rest soft, my Helen !” 

I was tenderly cared for by one who had been 

my nurse in infancy. They have told me since 
that I bore my sufferings with a martyr-like pa- 
tience which it was very pitiful to see; and only 
when Dr. Strong said there was no hope—that 
I, Lucy Emra, must be a cripple for life—did I 
even weep. Then, indeed, I turned my face to 
the wall, and sobbed out the bitterness of a 
deathly agony; a grief more like a woman’s than 
a child’s. But nothing of all this was commu- 
nicated to my father; he had enough else to 
bear. 
At last they buried my mother. My father 
took no part in the arrangements, but he opposed 
nothing. After the funeral came the blessed 
rain of tears. When it was over the minister 
came forward and took his arm. 

“You must not stay here,” he said. “ Come 
go with me.” And meekly as a child, the 
stricken man obeyed him. 

“JT think she was happy; I think I made 
Helen happy,” he said, as they drew near the 
house. ‘She never suffered any pain or sorrow 
from which my love could guard her; and yet, 
at last, my carelessness killed her.” 

He then broke from the kind hand that sought 
to detain him, and rushing into the room from 
whence she had been borne outward, he locked 
the door, and no eye saw him again until the 
morrow. He came forth then, and confronted 
Dr. Strong, as he was leaving my room, with 
trouble on his face, and said, resolutely : 

“Doctor, I have been neglecting my poor 
Lucy, Helen’s first-born ; I am going to see her 
now, and you must tell me the worst.” - 

There was that in his voice and eye which 
could not be gainsayed, and Dr. Strong faltered 
forth : 

“She is not suffering so much to-day, sir; 
but she must be a cripple for life.” And then 
rushed hurriedly from the house. 

My father came to me, and sat down by the 
bedside with his white, sorrowful face. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “my poor, suffering little 
Lucy—” I burstinto tears. ‘ What is it, little 
Loo, ure you suffering ?” 

“Not in my limb, papa; but I feel so here.” 
And I placed my hand upon my heart, which 
then, as now, had a habit of fluttering tumultu- 
ously with every powerful emotion. “ Mother 
loved me, and she’s gone where I can never see 
her again. All these days I have longed so to 
have her kiss me just once, and say she pitied 
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her poor, crippled child, and just now you 
seemed so much like her.” 

“ Then you know it all, darling? They have 
not spared even you, my But your 
father’s love shall comfort you. I will love you 
as mama would if she were here.” 

For a few minutes he looked at me in silence, 
then he said, abruptly : 

“You are tired, lying here; I know it. You 
want to see the sun shine on the green fields, and 
feel the wind through the tree boughs. I will 
carry you; 1 know I can take you up without 
hurting you, for I will be as careful as no one 
else would.” 

With womanly, mother-like tenderness, he ad- 
justed a support for my crushed foot and limb, 
and taking me up in his arms with my head ly- 
ing in my mother’s old place upon his breast, he 
carried me out into the sunshine. 

That morning was the commencement of a 
more intimate relationship with my father. Dur- 
ing the weeks of my convalescence, he was with 
me constantly, and soon he seemed to forget 
that I was a child of six, and talked to me more 
like a woman and a companion. 

“You must get better,” he said one day, in 
the low, solemnly tender voice that had become 
habitual to him. ‘ You must get better, so you 
will not need me so much when I die. Before 
the last flowers of the summer have faded, or the 
last leaves of the autumn have fallen, I shall go 
to Helen.” 

I fully comprehended him. From that time 
I grew stronger rapidly, so that at last, with a 
crutch, I could make my way slowly about the 
lower part of the house, and this I knew was all 
to which I could ever look forward. One day I 
stole into my father’s study; the ink was dried 
up in his inkstand and rusted on his pen. 

“You do not need me so much now, Lucy,” 
he said, tenderly, “and itis well. My time is 
almost come.” The nurse was in the garden 
with my baby sister, and he called her to him. 
“She looks much like Helen,” he said, lifting 
the child up, and placing her on his knee. 
“Lucy, you are the eldest.” 

I knew what those words meant, as well as 
though he had spoken volumes. I was the eld- 
est. Mine then be the baptism of suffering. I 
was to shield the little one as far as in me lay, 
from care and trouble. In after years I obeyed 
him faithfully. 

“ But I have much to say, I may not linger.” 

It was even as he had said; not all the flow- 
ers of the summer had faded, not all the leaves 
of the autumn had fallen, when he went to her. 

“ You will be very desolate when I am gone, 


my little daughter,” he said, tenderly, “ but God 
will care for you. Death is very sweet to me, 
little Lucy, for I shall be once more with Helen ; 
already her blue eyes look on me from the dis- 
tance.” He lay in silence for a few moments, 
and then he drew me towards him, and kissed 
me. My little sister was also lifted to his arms, 
and he embraced her tenderly ; then laying his 
head down, as if weary, he whispered, “ Hold 
my hand in yours, Lucy, till I go to sleep.” 


For half an hour I sat there, still resolutely 


keeping back my tears, lest I should waken or 
disturb him, until at last the rays of the setting 
sun poured in at the window, and lit up the pale 
lips, the dark hair, and the massive forehead, 
looking more giant-like than ever, contrasted 
with the wan thinness of the lower face. a 

“ Will you please to draw the curtain ?” I said 
to Dr. Strong, who was also watching beside 
him. 

“Tt needs not, dear child,” he said, solemnly. 
“Tt will not wake him—he is dead !” 

Then I wept; I was alone on earth, save the 
little sister chattering now and laughing, all un- 
conscious of my grief. Nor was this all: I was 
a cripple, debarred from love, from society, from 
all that makes the coming life like a pleasant 
land of promise. But in that hour I drew near, 
child as I was, to the Infinite, and out of my 
very sorrow was born strength. 


I was fifteen when Duncan Clavering became 
my teacher. He was the new minister of our 
parish. The gray-haired man who had buried 
my father and mother, and had been the dearest 
and truest friend of my childhood, had gone to 
his long rest; and in his stead had come to us 
this Duncan Clavering. 

He was a man of thirty; calm, self-reliant, 
earnest ; a different type of manhood from any 
Ihad ever known. He seemed like one who 
could stand up alone and battle against all the 
world. He needed no circling arms of wife or 
children. Alone he labored in his Master’s 
cause. He had not my father’s ardent tempera- 
ment, and his creative imagination, and yet his 
sermons were full of burning, fervid eloquence, 
and he was the finest critic I had ever known. 

By this time I had grown to understand some- 
thing of my own nature. I had been brought 
up in the same house where my father died, for 
such was his wish. Mrs. Newell, the lady who 
had charge of our home and ourselves, loved 
my sister passionately; but she had no attach- 
ment for the unsightly little cripple, and she took 
no pains to assist or understand me. My love 
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recollection, and for several years, my father’s 
study, containing his fine library, had been tac- 
itly abandoned to me. I read many books; 
works of the imagination, poems and novels. 
The theme was too often love, and poring over 
these enchanted pages I grew rebellious over my 
own sad destiny. I read of fair ladies and gal- 
lant knights, and anon of peaceful, happy homes, 
and all this glorious world of poetry, and passion, 
and sentiment: was shut out from me—I was a 
cripple! I read it in the very glances the chil- 
dren raised to my face as I passed along the 
street in my little donkey-wagon. They looked 
up kindly, but in their eyes was only pity, never 
admiration or love. 

And yet, even in those early days, I felt that 
my own heart was capable of intensest devotion. 
I could love, I knew it, with all the passion of 
which novelists had dreamed, or poets sang. 
But no one would ever, no one could ever, love 
the dwarfed, crippled temple which enshrined 
this passionate, beating heart. I looked in the 
glass, and saw there a dark, sallow complexion, 
wild-looking eyes, straight, black hair, and a 
thin, nervous-looking figure ; but not one pleas- 
ing lineament. 

A contrast was ever beside me—my little sis- 
ter Helen. She was bright, joyous and beauti- 
ful as our mother had ever been, and the beauty- 
loving element in my nature was gladdened 
every time I looked on her; I loved her, too. I 
cherished with more than a mother’s tenderness, 
this gladsome creature, five years younger than 
myself. I believe I well-nigh worshipped her; 
I would have died for her at any time, but this 
was not much, for life had never been dear or 
precious to me, and I longed to lay the burden 
down. Helen loved me too, in her own cheerful, 
light-hearted fashion, and depended on me to do 
her tasks and perform her duties. 

But at fifteen there came to me the dawning 
of a great change. Duncan Clavering taught 
me that I, unloved, unsought as I must ever be, 
even I, had something for which to live. Fora 
week he had been my teacher, and now I handed 
him my first composition. ‘“ How the thorns 
came on the rose”’ was its subject. It was a 
fantastic legend of a lovely flower dwelling 
among those who cared not for it; it put forth 
thorns one by one as defences against feet that 
would crush it, against hands that would grasp it 
radely. Into this legend I had woven the wild 
plaint of my own heart. It was a passionate 
ery which I thought no one could recognize or 
understand. Duncan Clavering read it in si- 
lence and slowly ; then he said : 

“ Lucy, you have suffered much.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“In this composition, my child, there is mor- 
bid feeling, a sort of defiant hopelessness. But 
I have made another discovery. There is some- 
thing for you in life, better and brighter than 
any of your dreams. Lucy, not in vain have 
you been baptized with the baptism of suffering. 
You are destined to be an author—you will win 
fame—you will do good.” 

The fame had been his first thought, and in 
the flush that mounted to his dark cheek, I read 
his besetting sin. Until that hour I had not 
known that I was ambitious. I had, indeed, 
something now for which to live, All my fath- 
er’s soul rose within me. Lonely, unloved, my 
life might be; but the world should know that 
Lucy Emra, the little cripple, had dwelt in it. 

I found Duncan Clavering a hard master. 
He expected incessant toil. He taxed every 
nerve and sinew to its utmost tension. And yet 
he was not unkind; I grew to like his quiet, 
resolute, governing manner. His silence and 
terseness were not displeasing to me. And the 
only seytence of praise he ever uttered—* This 
is worthy of you, my pupil”’—grew in time to 
be more to me then all other applause. 

I no longer missed love, or sighed for it. 
Heart and soul were full. At twenty, I found 
myself already a well-known and popular writer. 
It was at this time Charles Stanley came to our 
neighborhood—he was an author—his ostensible 
object was to find, for a few months, a quiet 
home wherein to read, wherein to write; his real 
one, as I afterwards found, to become acquainted 
with the Lucy Emra of his favorite periodicals. 
He soon called upon me. He was brought into 
my own especial room, the study which had been 
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“Tam happy to see you,” I said, quietly, 
“but you will excuse me from rising, as I am 
lame.” 

He looked at me with an expression of blended 
amazement and compassion. 

“T wished to see Miss Lucy Emra,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“Tam she,”’ was my calm reply. 

“Forgive me—I beg ten thousand pardons— 
but I had been told that Miss Emra was very 
young, scarcely twenty.” 

I glanced at a mirror opposite—his mistake was 
not strange—lI looked at least thirty. Good as 
Duncan Clavering’s discipline had been for my 
mind, it had made me sallower and thinner than 
ever; I had grown very old. There may have 
been a little bitterness in my smile, as I said : 

“Tam, indeed, no older than that, sir; but I 
have suffered much. I have been lame for many 
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years, and I know little about the beauty or 
brightness of life.” 

I could see he was touched ; that argued well 
for his disposition. I exerted myself to relieve 
his embarrassment ; soon the conversation flowed 
into an easy channel, and he left me at length, 
with the impression that I had passed one of the 
most agreeable hours of my life. 

For the next few months he passed a portion 
of every day in my society. Sometimes he read 
to me, while I sat in my low chair at the open 
study window, inhaling the perfume and fra- 
grance from without. He was very gifted, and 
his tastes and pursuits were so much like my 
own that I gave myself up to the delight of his 
society, without asking myself whither all this 
would tend? Helen, too, was almost always 
with us. She was a blooming, graceful creature 
of fifteen now. She had never in her life met 
any man that seemed to her Charles Stanley’s 
equal. Unlike Duncan Clavering, he was very 
handsome. His manners possessed that polish 
which is only imparted by extensive intercourse 
with good society, and his conversation united 
the fascinations of playfulness, poetry, and subtle 
analysis. 

It was not long before I made the discovery 
that Helen loved him. My only little sister—the 
one being I had been accustomed to call my own 
—had cast out my love from the chief place in 
her heart, and yielded it up in tremulous joy to 
the handsome stranger. This knowledge came 
to me fraught with deepest anguish. It was re- 
vealed to me one morning by a chance expres- 
sion on her face as he read aloud “ ‘The Lady of 
the Brown Rosary.” 

Suddenly, though the summer sunshine was 
never brighter, the day seemed to grow black 
and dark. I could not bear their presence; I 
sent them both from me. 

“Tam tired of you,” I said, with a forlorn 
attempt at playfulness. “That poem always 
excites me; and I am not strong. Go out, both 
of you, and play, like good children; don’t let 
me see you back for an hour.” 

Laughingly they obeyed me; but Charles 
came back when he had reached the door : 

“You might let me, Lucy, I would be quiet.” 

“No, go along, both of you; I will have my 
own way sometimes.” 

I laughed as I spoke, but I felt ready to burst 
into tears. They shut the door. I crept across 
the room with my crutch and locked it; I would 
have no interruption. I came back and sat in 
my writing chair by the table, and all this time 
not a tear fell. Until that hour I never even 
fancied I loved Charles Stanley. Now I could 


see that a feeling had been growing up in my 
heart which was not perhaps exactly love—a 
feeling that he belonged to me and no other. 

To do him justice he had never striven to win 
Helen’s regard. Of course, with his nature, he 
could not remain insensible to her wonderful 
beauty, but he had never seemed to take much 
interest in her society ; his thoughts and atten- 
tions had all been for me. But she loved him ; 
and I—I would not have married him, knowing 
this, had his heart broken for loveof me. But 
did he love me, a poor, unlovely cripple? With 
his nature this was not possible. Thank God, 
I saw the truth plainly: my genius he might 
admire, but he did not love me, he never could. 
I remember at the time I wondered whys this 
knowledge did not bring me a deeper thrill of 
pain. It was not this which gave birth to the wild 
throbs of agony which rocked my slight frame. 

I believe that the thought that Helen’s love 
was mine no longer, grieved me still more than 
the feeling that I had no power to retain the 
chief place in Charles Stanley’s heart. Worst 
of all, was the old, desolate sense, that I was, and 
must ever be, alone in the world; set apart, iso- 
lated from human love, by my misfortune. 
Helen would go away from me; the love which 
could never be for me, would brighten her blue 
eyes and deepen the blushes on her cheek. All 
the rest of the world might find kindred hearts 
and husband’s and children’s love, but I—God 
help me—I must be poor, crippled Lucy Emra 
all my life! O, in that hour, fame seemed how 
worthless! For one heart to love me, I would 
have given all the glory of the universe. 

Wildly I threw my arms upward, and groaned 
and sobbed in my despair. And then an angel 
came down from heaven, and stilled the troubled 
waters of my soul, and brought the bright waves 
of healing to my very lips. I prayed. The 
peace of the Infinite seemed to overshadow me. 
The cloud and the darkness passed over. 

That evening I went to the minister's house. 
I had a question for Duncan Clavering’s solution 
in a new study I had undertaken. I rose up to 
go, at length, for Charles Stanley had come for 
me, and was waiting at the door. Duncan 
looked at me gravely and kindly : 

“You know I predicted good things for your 
life, Lucy, my child,” he said, in his calm, low 
tones, “and they have come. Fame is dawning 
for you; already I see its dawning in the east; 
and now this young Stanley loves you—you will 
have happiness.” 

Was it my fancy, or did a shadow cross his 
face as he spoke—a look of intense physical 
pain? I made no reply. I went to the door, 
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and bade him, as was my wont, arespectful good- 
night; but I looked back afterwards, and saw 
him still standing where I left him, watching me 
moving slowly onward, with my crutch in my 
hand, leaning on Charles Stanley’s arm, and 
his face wore an expression I had never seen on 
it before. 

That night, on my way home, Charles Stanley 
asked my hand in marriage—Charles Stanley, 
poet and dreamer! A moment]! was silent. A 
little of the morning’s pain came back to me—I, 
who needing sympathy and tenderness so pain- 
fully, must yet put away the cup of love with 
my own hand. ButI put the feeling resolutely 
down, and answered : 

“No, Charles, I must never be your wife. I 
am not what your nature craves. You need, 
appreciation, not rivalry in a woman. You need 
one like Helen. Youshall have her; I will give 
her to you, and you shall be a brother to me.” 

“But it is not Helen I want; it is you,” he 
replied, with a bewildered look. 

“No, Charles, it is not 1; itis Helen. Listen 
and you will believe me. You are very roman- 
tic.” He winced. ‘“ Well, then, enthusiastic, if 
you like that term better. You had a very pretty 
theory about souls loving each other. Love was 
to be very exalted—mind, not matter. You read 
my writings—they pleased you—you thought 
you discovered in them a kindred spirit. You 
resolved to make my acquaintance. You came 
here with the fullest intention of loving and 
marrying me. When you saw that I was lame, 
you were disappointed—I could see that—but 
your beautiful theory, you thought, must be true. 
You continued to visit me. Our tastes harmo- 
nized. I had seen little of the world, therefore 
I was original. You liked to hear me talk, you 
became pleased with my society, and now you 
think you want to marry me. But you have not 
one emotion of passionate love for me in your 
heait, such love as man garners up for the elect 
woman who is to be his wife. You would do 
me grievous wrong towed me. Look into your 
own heart, Charles Stanley, and answer me as 
you would answer to God—have I not spoken 
truly? You need, with all the longings of your 
nature, a beautiful woman. You need beauty, 

‘I say, you must have it in your wife. You 
have all a poet’s waywardness; you need a 
sunny, cheerful woman. 1 am old and sad, and 
withered before my time. You need peace; my 
life, quict as it is, must be always restless. I 
should not suit you. Answer me truly, Charles 
Stanley, am I not right ?” 

“Thanks !” he faltered, “thanks, Lucy, you 
have shown me my own heart.” 


But his eyes did not turn to me; they were 
fixed on Helen, who was bounding down the 
path to meet us, for we were almost home. 0, 
how beautiful she looked, her dress of flowing 
white muslin, bound round her slender waist 
with an azure girdle, her garden hat upon her 
arm, her eyes bright, and her cheeks flushed with 
exercise, her golden curls floating on the gentle 
evening breeze. No wonder Charles Stanley 
watched her; but she was mine no longer. 

I remembered with a slight pain that he had 
accepted my words so readily, that he had not 
even sought to ascertain if I loved him. I 
thought I never could have loved him with all 
the fullness of my nature. Ah, perhaps if I had 
I could not have given him up so easily. 

One more pang came to me; it was a selfish 
one. I sat down by my study window, and 
looked forth into the garden; they were there 
together, and I could not help thinking what a 
handsome couple they were. He was helping to 
tie up a rosebush, and I heard him say that its 
blossoms were no brighter and blither than her- 
self.. And this was the man who had asked me 
to be his wife only yesternight—the only lover I 
ever had. Ihad given him up to Helen—they 
were both forgetting me. “Is this you, Lucy 
Emra?” I said, with a twinge of contempt for 
my self-pity, and then I took my pen, and reso- 
lutely turning my back upon sorrow, commenced 
to write a new book. In six weeks Duncan 
Clavering married them. 


I was twenty-five years old, and I looked ten 
years older than that. Five years had passed 
since my sister’s marriage, and for the last twelve 
months she had been in her old home again— 
Charles Stanley’s widow. Her poet-husband 
was dead, and she, always sensitive, but transi- 
tory in her emotions, though she grieved for 
him, had speedily regained her cheerfulness. 
They had been very happy; she had exactly 
satisfied the needs of his nature with her bright- 
ness and her beauty. 

I had never had another lover, and Duncan 
Clavering had been my only friend. I had by 
this time won the fame he had prophesied, and 
far more than myself, he gloried in it. Physical- 
ly, I had not grown much stronger. There were 
hours when I would have given worlds for human 
love—to have rested my throbbing brow for 
one instant on some true heart which was mine 
own. But I knew this was not for me, and 
resolutely put the thought away. 

Of late Duncan Clavering had come to see us 
very often—far oftener than before Helen’s re- 
turn, She had matured into a very accomplished 
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woman. He would sit for hours and listen to 
her voice as she sang to the harp or piano, and 
I, sitting beside him, would listen also, thrilled 
even to pain by the melody ; and then, when he 
saw the tears stealing silently down my cheeks, 
he would say : 

“Come Helen, put away your music now, it 
is not good for Lucy any longer.” Uttering the 
command in a calm, kindly tone, as if somehow, 
she belonged to him. 

He was forty now, and his dark hair was 
thickly streaked with silver, and yet Helen, who 
used to annoy me, by calling my master the ug- 
liest man in the world, insisted now that some- 
how he had grown handsome. 

I saw all this with a strange sense of heart- 
crushing pain, such as I had never experienced 
before. I had always thought of the minister as 
one who would never marry. I had accustomed 
myself to believe that I should always be his 
friend, his pupil nearer to him than all others ; 
and now a wall seemed springing up between us. 

It was a beautiful morning in summer. Once 
more I sat down by the study window, and 
looked forth. I could see the churchyard in the 
distance where my father and mother lay buried. 

“QO, how happy they were,” I murmured. 
“Their lives were short but sweet, for they loved 
each other, and they sleep now in one grave. O, 
father! O, mother! why may not your crippled, 
helpless child come home to her rest beside you ?” 

A low, gleeful laugh came from the garden. 
Duncan Clavering was helping my sister tie up 
the very same rosebush Charles Stanley had 
helped her to tie five years before, on the morn- 
ing after their betrothal. Had she forgotten, 
that she could laugh over its crimson blossoms 
with another now? I could not see his face, 
but he was bending eagerly forward, and once 

his hand touched hers. 

In that moment my own soul’s secret was re- 
vealed to me. I fell upon my knees, then I 
threw myself prostrate on the floor, and buried 
my face in my hands, A cry, a wail of anguish 
went up from my breaking heart. 

Iknow not how long I lay there—it might 
have been hours—it might have been moments. 
A voice roused me, which could almost have 
summoned me from the sleep of death. 

“My poor Lucy,” it said, “my little darling !” 

O, I knew then that he loved me. I needed 
no more. Never before had such tones fallen 
upon my ears; such cadences of protecting, 
tender, absorbing love! He lifted me in his 
arms. No other had ever done this since my 
father died. He carried me across the room, 


and sat down, still holding me. Then he kissed 
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me. It was the first kiss any man, save that 
dead father, had left on the poor cripple’s lips. 

“You are weak, my pupil,” he said, gently, 
“let me be your strength. Will you be my wife ?” 

I raised my head from his shoulder; I looked 
athim. ‘ Would you take me, my master?” I 
faltered, ‘“‘me—a cripple ?” 

“ Listen to me, my pupil. I love you. I have 
loved you for years; but I would not ask your 
love, for I thought your vivid fancy—your ex- 
acting nature—would never be satisfied with one 
like me: plain, poor, and no longer young. God 
only knows what I suffered when I saw that 
Charles Stanley wished to marry you. I thought, 
with his gifted, sensitive nature, you must love 
him. He married Helen, and I was content ; 
but still I could not ask your love. I would not 
give you the opportunity of refusing me—of 
blasting all my hope. While I did not know 
your heart, I could still hope. But you have not 
told me yet—do you love me, Lucy ?” 

“You know I do, my master. But I shall 
shock your taste. You will blush forme.” A 
painful glow overspread my own check. 

“ Listen, my pupil. You were a very obedi- 
ent little pupil, Lucy ; listen, and then never let 
the subject be mentioned between us hereafter. 
To me, your face is fairest and sunniest among 
women. Iam proud, O, how proud of your 
genius which I have helped to cultivate. Your 
lameness I regard, under God’s providence, as a 
blessing. Without it you never would have 
been the woman that you are—so gifted, yet so 
humble. There is another reason why I am 
thankful for it: I am a jealous man; I could 
never bear my wife’s person should possess the 
same charms for other men it had for my own 
eyes. This will prevent it. Forgive me, Lucy. 
God made us for each other.” ¢ 

“ And Helen?’ I could not help questioning. 

He answered me with a look that satisfied me 
perfectly. 

“That was but your fancy; Helen is your 
sister.” 

“One more question, my master—forgive me 
for asking it—is this your first love? Crippled 
as I am, do you indeed love me with all the 
dreams of your youth ?” 

“I do—it is my first love—I love you with all 
the dreams of my youth ; with all the hopes of 
my manhood. Lucy, you are as my own life.” 

We were married in a few days, for I had no 
preparations tomake. In a few months, Helen 
was also married to one who loved her, and she 
is happy. I am fifty years old now; for just 
half my life I have been his happy wife. He has 


indeed been “my strength.” 
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PIERRE PALLIOT’S WEDDING. 


THOUGHTS, 


BY MYRTA MAY. 


There are thoughts, that like a sunbeam, _ 
Clothe our pathway all in light— 
There are thoughts, that like the mildew, 
Cast o'er all a withering blight. 
Thoughts will come, like strains of gladness, 
* From an unseen spirit-lore ; 
Thoughts will sting the soul to madness, 
Thrilling every vein with fire! 
Thoughts are ever softly winging 
To the heart their silent flight, 
Some on angels’ snowy pinions, 
Others on the wing of night 
Oft they come, so gently stealing, 
At the solemn hour of even, 
To the spirit half revealing 
Glimpses of the far-off heaven. 


Often dark temptation cometh 
In such fair and smiling guise, 
That the heart almost believeth 
*Tis a vision from the skies. 
0, beware! and ere the tempter 
Flings o'er you his witching spell, 
Close the portals of thy spirit, 
Guard the sacred entrance well. 


Though the good be e’er so lowly, 
Shrine it in thy inmost heart— 

Cherish all that’s pure and holy, 
Bid the evil all depart. 
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MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tne shades of night were falling fast upon 
the great city of Marseilles and all that it inher- 
its, including a young gentleman of rather pic- 
turesque and seedy appearance, who was striding 
with agitated steps up and down a deserted 
quay, occasionally stopping to gaze at the dark 
waters that flowed beneath, as though undecided 
whether to plunge in or not, and then resuming 
his objectless and unsatisfactory walk. Presently 
he paused at the extreme end of the quay, and 
gave vent to his feelings in an audible and long- 
winded complaint. 

“Was there ever such an unfortunate and 
miserable wretch on the face of the footstool as 
myself, Pierre Palliot, medical student? It is 
hardly possible that any person can be so hope- 
lessly insane as to answer in the affirmative. 
Here am I, with Lucille and perfect happiness 
all ready to precipitate themselves into my arms 
at the word ‘go,’ and am prevented by a ras- 
cally destiny embracing either of them—though, 


for that matter, as the two are inseparable, J 
couldn’t very well embrace the one without hug. 
ging the other. Atthe hour of five, this present 
afterncon, overcome by the ardor of my affec- 
tions and a bottle of particularly fine-flavored 
wine, I presented myself before the atrocious 
progenitor of the adorable Lucille and demanded 
his consent to an instantaneous union. The old 
griffin having listened to my modest request, 
asked if I was fond of travelling. Thinking, in 
my innocence, that he intended to furnish Lucille 
and myself with the necessary funds for a wed- 
ing tour all over the known world, I unhes- 
itatingly replied that I was frantic with delight 
atthe idea of a journey. ‘Then,’ said the 
brute, savagely, ‘oblige me by setting out on 
your travels—at least from this place—this very 
instant.’ ‘Sir!’ I ejaculated, in disappointed 
astonishment; ‘I don’t exactly understand.’ 
‘ You know the way to the door,’ he continued, 
sternly pointing towards that well-known aper- 
ture. ‘Intimately,’ said I, retreating in the di- 
rection indicated. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ just put 
your earthly tabernacle on the other side of it, 
and return whenever you feel a desire to be first 
horse-whipped and then kicked into the street.’ 
Not being naturally very thick-headed or dull of 
apprehension, I had no hesitation in construing 
his remarks into a delicately expressed request 
for me to retire, with which request I forthwith 
complied. 

“ Now, some people might think me unchari- 
table in applying opprobrious epithets to the old 
demon who stands between me and my Lucille, 
and who refuses to give her to me because she 
has a small fortune of her own, which he wishes 
to control, and I have none, and because he 
wants her to marry some scalawag of a fellow 
that he has selected for her. But.I am not un- 
charitable; on the contrary, my charity is un- 
bounded, and of a purely scriptural sort. Noth- 
ing in life could give me greater pleasure than to 
see him an hungered and athirst and naked, that 
I might feed and clothe him; or sick and in 
prison, that I might minister unto him; and so, 
by treating him with kindness, heap coals of fire 
upon his head, and see if it wouldn’t warm up 
his rascally old brains a bit. 

“ Quitting the apartment, as the unnatural old 
fiend had desired, I flew to meet the lady of my 
love. ‘Lucille,’ I ejaculated, ‘light of my eyes 
—beloved of my soul—guardian angel of Peru 
—we must part!’ ‘ Part v* she echoed, wildly. 
‘Ay, and forever-r-rr!’ I exclaimed, spreading 
out my legs, slapping my forehead, and rolling 
out the r’s at great length, as was the practice of 
the immortal Talma upon such occasions. She 
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would have fallen to the ground, had I not 
caught her in my arms; and for a time our com- 
bined lamentations took the starch completely 
out of the similar performance of the late Jere- 
miah, Esquire. Suddenly a brilliant thought 
occurred to me. ‘Lucille,’ I said, ‘let us fly! 
Let us forsake this detestable country and seek an 
asylum in America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave—and there in the sylvan sol- 
itudes of the primeval forests whose luxuriant 
foliage shades the contiguous rural hamlets of 
New Orleans and Boston, we will pass our 
peaceful days in Arcadian simplicity, far from 
the hum of men.’ 

“To my inexpressible joy, she consented to 
fly with me in the morning, immediately after 
our having been made one flesh. Having mi- 
nutely instructed her when and where to meet 
me, I left her to pack such articles as she saw 
fit, while I hurried towards my own lodgings to 
perform a similar operation—though as I hap- 
pen to have my entire wardrobe upon my per- 
son, there was not the slightest shadow of 
necessity for leaving her on that account. 

“Arrived at the head of this pier,on my way 
homeward, it suddenly occurred to me that one 
hundred dollars, Federal money, was the very 
lowest figure for which two persons could hope 
to be transported, even in the poorest style, to 
the glorious land of Washington. Thrusting 
my hands into my breeches pockets, I discov- 
ered that a coin of the value of one franc was 
the extent of my available capital, leaving a 
balance of ninety-nine dollars and eighty-one 
cents, Yankee currency, to be procured. But 
how? ‘The paltry consideration of money had 
not suggested itself to me before. 

“As all the bank notes, bullion, and bills re- 
ceivable which I possess, are now in my pock- 
ets, and as all my friends together could not 
raise the sum required, I feel that it is useless to 
return home with the expectation of finding the 
amount in my apartments, for I am positive I 
didn’t leave any funds there, and I don’t believe 
any one has taken the risk and trouble of break- 
ing in for the purpose of leaving his pocket- 
book. Such a thing is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, certainly ; but not sufficiently probable 
to calculate upon with any reasonable degree of 
certainty. 

“As a citizen of this empire, it cannot be de- 
nied that I am entitled to a considerablé amount 
of property. My share in the various public 
works, the numerous palaces, fortifications, court- 
houses, light houses, hospitals, arsenals, prisons, 
ships-of-war, public parks, et cetera, and so 
forth, and so on, must foot up something quite 
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handsome ; and, as I am about to leave the 
country, I am determined to close out this de- 
scription of property at the most tremendous 
sacrifice. Still, in the present depressed and 
unsettled condition of the money market, I fear 
it will be extremely difficult to realize even upon 
the most ruinous terms. How the deuce am I 
to raise a hundred dollars? that’s the question. 
There’s no use going home, and I can’t stay here 
prancing about on this wharf for the remainder 
of my natural life. O, for a hundred dollars! 
I'll do anything for a hundred dollars—I’ll sell 
myself for a hundred dollars! Who bids? 
Here’s a tip-top young man, warranted sound 
and kind in all harness, going for the insignifi- 
cant sum of a hundred dollars—only one hun- 
dred—going—going—last bid—going—” 

“Gone!” said a voice at his side; and a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“ Eh ?—hullo—you don’t say so!” ejaculated 
Pierre, not a little startled by the unexpected 
advent of the proprietor of the voice, who, un- 
der cover of the darkness, had approached un- 
perceived, and listened to the concluding portion 
of our hero’s soliloquy. ’ 

“I do say so,” returned the stranger, “ pro- 
vided you are willing, as you say you are, to do 
anything for a hundred dollars.” 

“Do anything fora hundred dollars ?” echoed 
Pierre. ‘“ Of course I'll do anything for a hun- 
dred dollars—I’ll do several anythings for a 
hundred dollars—I’ll jump out of my skin for—” 

“ That would be altogether superfluous,” said 
the stranger, taking a purse from his =. and 
shaking up the coin most temptingly. “Here is 
the sum you require, and if you faithfully follow 
my instructions, it shall be yours.” 

“Pitch in, my generous benefactor!” said 
Pierre, listening to the jingling of the money 
with great satisfaction. ‘Fire away with your 
commands, and you will find me the most de- 
voted and reliable of medical students.” 

“ What I require of you is a matter of so lit- 
tle importance to a person in your situation that 
you will searcely hesitate.” 

Well?” 

“T wish you simply to marry a certain young 
lady—a very charming young lady—who adores 
you, at seven o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“Eh, what ?—marry?” faltered Pierre, much 
distressed. ‘ Who, for instance ?” 

“You are not to know who, for the present— 
not even to see her face until after the ceremony, 
when you will be at liberty either to take your 
bride to your own home, or to leave her to me; 
and I will guarantee she shall never trouble you 
after. What say—is it a bargain ?”’ 
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“No, sir; not the least little bit of it,” returned 
Pierre, stoutly. “As all I want of the money is 
to enable me to carry off the girl of my heart, it 
isn’t very likely I'll go to work and marry 
another, is it ?”’ 

“O, very well; suit yourself,” said the stran- 
ger, returning the purse to his pocket. “I can 
easily find a young fellow less scrupulous than 
yourself, who will not object to earning money so 
easily, particularly as he will remain to all in- 
tents and purposes quite as much a bachelor 
after the thing is accomplished as before.” 

“Stop—hold on—don’t be in such a hurry?” 
exclaimed Pierre, as the stranger was moving 
off. ‘Is there no other way—nothing else I can 
do besides making a bridegroom of myself, that 
will do your business for you ?” 

“Nothing,” replied the stranger, turning 
away. “But I will give you five minutes to 
consider of it, and if in that time you have not 
decided to agree to my proposition, why, our 
business is at an end and I'll look out for 
some one else to take my money, that’s all!” 
And he vanished in the darkness. 

“Well, I never!” mused Pierre, as, left to 
his own reflections, he recommenced his solitary 
promenade. ‘“ Who the deuce can this very 
sensible and discerning female be that has taken 
such a shine to the subscriber? And above all, 
what’s her object in wanting to marry me in such 
a confounded hurry? It must be for some state 
reason. Perhaps now—who knows ?—perhaps 
I’m the lost Bourbon, or the lost Bourbon’s son, 
or some other lost individual of immense conse- 
quence, and this young and lovely female is 
doubtless the sole representative of another 
branch of the family whose union with myself is 
necessary to reconcile conflicting claims. Yes, 
that must be it. I see it all! I shall be forthwith 
proclaimed the rightful heir to some thundering 
great title or other. I fancy I see myself now, 
taking triumphant possession of my ancestral 
halls, surrounded by a crowd of nobles and 
courtiers in slouched hats and feathers, and yel- 
low sheep-skin boots much too large in the 
legs ; while I, with very black eyebrows, a fierce 
frown, and a velvet mantle all covered over with 
little tin spangles, stride back and forth across 
my largest ancestral hall, shouting: ‘ What ho! 
within there!’ and calling everybody ‘sirrah,’ 
and all that sort of thing. Then, how all my 
peasantry in peaked-crowned, pasteboard hats, 
red breeches and silk shirts, will cheer and take 
hold of each other’s hands, and dance edgeways 
round in a ring, when I allow them to behold 
their mistress, the adorable Lucille ! 

“Yet stop! the adorable Lucille wouldn’t be 
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their mistress, after all. To obtain possession of 
my ancestral halls, I must give up all thoughts 
of the adorable Lucille forever. No, no; that 
wont do at all. What would ancestral halls be 
to me without the adorable Lucille ? Nothing. 
What would the adorable Lucille be to me with. 
out ancestral halls? A great deal. Therefore, 
ancestral halls may go to thunder, and I cleave 
unto— But stop again! unless I raise the hun- 
dred dollars, it’s not going to be so easy to 
cleave. I shall lose her, if I accept this fellow’s 
proposition, and I sha’n’t get her if I decline, 
A pleasant alternative, certainly! Let me see; 
This fellow, who I make no doubt is Satan him. 
self, must have some personal motive in thus 
tempting me. Now if I can only be smart 
enough to outwit him in any way, I shall not 
hesitate to do so; for it’s very meritorious to 
foil the schemes of the adversary. I must marry 
this unknown female, he says, at seven to- 
morrow morning, when I shall be at liberty to 
take her or leave her, as I choose. Now what's 
to prevent me, as soon as the ceremony is over 
and I have got the money, flying with Lucille 
and marrying her out of hand, just as if this 
other thing had never been? To be sure, I 
should have a wife on both sides of the Atlantic; 
but she must know nothing about my first, and 
as for the bigamy, why, there are crowds of gen- 
tlemen to keep me in countenance on the other 
side of the water, or common report most atro- 
ciously belies a vast number of highly respectable 
individuals who have emigrated lately. Yes, by 
Jove ! that’s anidea worthy of anybody’s folks, in 
their palmiest days. Now for the tempter to 
clinch the bargain,” he added aloud. “Abaddon, 
come forth! Sathamus, turn up !” 

“Well,” replied the voice, close to his ear, 
“have you decided ?” . 

“Eh? Hullo! You’ve got a serviceable pair 
of ears of yourown. Yes, I have decided, and 
it’s a bargain.” 

“T felt sure it would be,” said the stranger; 
“and now you’ve only to be at the address you 
will find upon this card, at seven .precisely, and 
the money’s yours.” 

“By the way, Satan,” exclaimed Pierre, 
struck with a new idea, “it wouldn’t be con- 
venient to let me have the money tonight, 
would it?” 

“ Perfectly convenient.” 

“ You don’t say so!” ejaculated Pierre, in de- 
lighted surprise, and reaching out his hands 
expectantly. 

“ Perfectly convenient, but wretchedly unbus- 
iness-like,” returned the stranger, moving off. 
“I shall therefore withhold it until our meeting 
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in the morning, and shall trust to your necessities 
for finding you promptly on the spot. Good 
night.” And he strode rapidly away in a direc- 
tion opposite to that taken by our hero towards 
his own lodgings. 

The stranger, having satisfied himself that he 
had not been followed, entered a house at no 
great distance from the wharf, and passed di- 
rectly to a room where an elderly gentleman, 
with the snows of sixty winters on his head and 
the mud of one damp summer afternoon on his 
boots, sat writing at a desk. 

“Well?” said the old man, inquiringly. 

“Tt’s all right,” replied the stranger, who 
would have been a good looking fellow enough, 
hut for the absolute necessity of having the vil- 
lain of a story made of second quality mate- 
rials. “It’s all right; I tracked our customer 
to a quiet spot by the river side, and while de- 
bating with myself whether it were the more 
sinful to blow out his brains or to put a knife 
into his soul-case, overheard him praying the 
gods fora hundred dollars, for which sum he 
professed himself willing to do anything; in 
short, to sell himself—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted the old gentleman ; 
“he wants that money to pay for his own and 
Lucille’s passage to New York. Lucky I over- 
heard their infamous project. Well?” 

“Well, it occurred to me to offer him the sum 
he desired, provided he agreed to my conditions.” 

“Which were, either to leave the country or 
hang himself, of course.” 

“On the contrary, he is to remain at home 
and alive as long as he pleases.” 

“Eh?” 

“And be married at seven o’clock, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Married?” echoed the old gentleman, in 
astonishment. “ What do you mean—who to ?” 

“Tt is in the bargain that the bride be closely 
veiled until after the ceremony, and I fancy we 
shall find no scarcity of females in Marseilles 
who would be married a dozen times a day, for a 
consideration.” 

“And did he agree to this arrangement ?” 
asked the old man, eagerly. 

“He refused at first, but finally consented, 
thinking, probably, that Lucille, being ignorant 
of the matter, would elope with him as they have 
arranged between them.” 

“And to prevent that, you propose for me to 
acquaint my daughter with her lover’s perfidy?” 

“ Better still; let us both be concealed wit- 
nesses of the ceremony and confront the fellow 
immediately it is over. He knows you, of 
course, and would probably know me by day- 
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light. The certainty that Lucille would be in- 


formed of the affair, would render him desper- ~ 


ate; and he would, without doubt, take himself 
out of the country or out of the world, without 
being urged to do so.” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the old man, rubbing 
his hands with delight. “And Lucille, in a rage 
at being jilted, would cease her silly opposition 
to my wishes, and marry you out of spite, if for 
no otherreason. Yes, I think that will—what in 
Satan’s name is that?” he added, as an indis- 
tinct rustling sound from the hall caught his ear. 

The stranger rose, went to the door, opened it 
and looked into the passage. ‘ 

“T see nothing,” he said, as he returned to his 
seat. “It was the wind, perhaps, or may be the 
rats in the wainscotting.” 

“Yes, doubtless the rats,” said the old man. 
“Now to find this accommodating female—do 
you know such a one?” 

“Many such,” returned the stranger, going 
towards the door. “I will be back with the one 
I have already decided upon, in less than ten 
minutes.” 

In a good deal less than the time mentioned, 
the stranger returned, accompanied by a young 
woman whose bright eyes and handsome features 
would have been quite prepossessing, but for the 
bold and confident expression which rendered 
most unpleasantly evident the fact that she was 
up to all and every variety of snuff, and that 
what she didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing. 

“This is the person I spoke to you about,” 
said the stranger, addressing the old rman. 

“Ah!” ejaculated that individual, tutning to- 
wards the girl. ‘ What is your name, my good 
girl? and where do you live ?” 

“T’m nota good girl,” returned the young 
woman, with a saucy laugh. “My name is 
Marie, and I live at number seventeen this 
street.” 

“ Well, Marie, what do you say to being mar- 
ried to-morrow—eh ?” 

“T should say that such an old reprobate as 
you ought to be thinking of something else at 
your time of life,” returned the girl. 

“O, the deuce! I don’t mean myself,” ex- 
claimed the old man, hastily. ‘But I suppose 
you don’t care much who your husband is to be, 
so that you are well paid—eh? Besides, the 
young fellow is not an ugly one, and you'll have 
no occasion to be afraid of him.” 

The girl smiled and tossed her head con- 
temptuously at the idea of being afraid of any 
sort or condition of man. 

“ Very well,” continued the old man, “I will 
come for you at seven, to-morrow morning, and 
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conduct you to the notary’s office; and if you 
play your part satisfactorily to us, the compen- 
sation shall be made equally satisfactory to you. 
By the way, you must be very closely veiled, 
and speak as little as possible, for the young fel- 
low might know you.” 

“Very likely he might,” returned the girl. 
“T’m no stranger in the city.” 

Everything having been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged between the parties, the girl quitted the 
room, leaving the two men to mature their 
plans. 

While the preceding conversation was taking 
place, the rustling sound that had before at- 
tracted their attention, was repeated; but as 
both had decided it to be produced by rats, and 
as neither considered himself a cat, and conse- 
quently in duty bound to hunt them up, no fur- 
ther notice was taken of it. Neither did they 
perceive, when the girl Marie left the room, that 
she remained an unnecessary time in the hall, 
and that nearly fifteen minutes elapsed before the 
outer door was closed softly behind her, and that 
as she departed down the street, another young 
female, on the inside of the door, sped swiftly 
and silently across the hall and up the stairs. 

At seven, on the following morning, four per- 
sons were assembled in the office of an accommo- 
dating notary. One was the justice himself, the 
second was a female closely veiled, and the other 
two were the plotters of the night before. 

“T think this will do,” said the old man, con- 
fidently. “By Jove, Marie is muffled up so 
closely that her own father wouldn’t know her ! 
So the young scamp wont be likely to suspect 
anything, unless he has better eyes than I have.” 

The girl laughed, and drew her veil still more 
closely over her face. 

“You think there is no doubt of his coming— 
eh?” continued the old man. 

“ Not a bit,”’ replied his companion, approach- 
ing a window and looking into the street. “In 
fact, here he comes. Now to secrete ourselves ; 
for if he should get a glimpse of either of us, the 
game would be upin no time. Let the job be 
done as quickly as possible, so that he wont 
have too much time to consider,” he added, to 
the magistrate. And with his anticipated father- 
in-law, he passed into an adjoining apartment 
and closed the door, just as our friend Pierre 
entered from the street, looking very much 
frightened and as though he hadn’t slept very 
well over night. . 

“Ah, you’re the man,I suppose?” said the 
justice, preparing to commence operations. 

“T’m a man—I suppose,” hesitated Pierre, 
with a dubious look at the veiled figure. 
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“ Well, our man, Pierre Palliot, medical stu. 
dent ?” 

“ You've hit it the first time. But I expected 
to find some one else here—somebody with—” 

“ With the money,” said the justice. 

“Gracious, what a fellow to guess! You've 
hit it again!” 

“Well, the money is ready for you; here it 
is. And if you’ve no objections, we'll proceed 
to business at once.” 

“Goit! said Pierre, with an air of despera- 
tion, as he pocketed the cash. “I’m resigned, 
I’m an unresisting lamb ; lead me to the slaugh- 
ter, for I must be sacrificed before eight o’clock, 
or not at all, as I have an appointment of some 
moment at that hour. So hurry!” 

The justice went into another room to pro- 
cure a couple of persons to witness the ceremony, 

“T don’t wish to be anyway disrespectful, or 
make any unreasonable demands, madam,” said 
Pierre, approaching the girl, “bnt it seems to 
me you ought to grant your husband his first 
and only request.” 

Fhe girl, without speaking or raising her 
blanket of a veil, made a motion to indicate that 
she was listening. 

“Tt’s very simple—nothing more than you 
will do without asking, one of these days; it is, 
that you will try to make it convenient to shuffle 
off your mortal coil very early this forenoon, 
and be gathered to your fathers sometime be- 
tween now and eight o'clock, as at that hour I 
have got to be married to nother person, and 
I would like, if possible, to avoid the bigamy— 
as, bigamy or trigamy, the thing must be done.” 

The girl chuckled away under her veil, as 
though very much amused, but made no reply. 

The justice having returned with the witnesses, 
the ceremony began—the girl making her re- 
sponses in a very low tone, and Pierre turning 
very red in the face and speaking as though he 
had a toad in his throat. At the instant these 
twain were pronounced one flesh, the door opened 
and the two plotters entered triumphantly. 

“My dear Monsieur Pierre Palliot,” ex- 
claimed the old man, with taunting cordiality, 
“ permit me to congratulate you on this happy 
occasion. It was really unkind of you not to 
invite my daughter and myself to witness your 
marriage ; but thinking, in your happiness, you 
might have forgotten us, I have taken the liberty 
to come without an invitagion, and also to bring 
Lucille, who will soon be here to wish you joy.” 

Pierre staggered up against the wall, thunder- 
struck, and turned as many colors as a dolphin 
in articulo mortis. 

, “ But you don’t salute your bride !” continued 
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the old man, maliciously, pushing the girl to- 
wards her newly made husband. “ Don’t let our 
presence make you inattentive towards your be- 
loved wife.” 

“She aint my wife—I wont have her!” 
shouted Pierre, pushing her away in an agony 
of rage, disappointment and disgust. “ Here, 
you fellow! unmarry us, and I'll give you back 
the hundred dollars and everything else I’ve got 
in the world.” 

“Nothing but death or a legal divorce can 
separate you now,” said the magistrate, who ap- 
peared to enjoy the joke as well as the other two 
gentlemen, who were dancing about the room, 
fairly shrieking with laughter. 

“Well, I'll have a divorce,” sobbed the 
wretched Pierre. ‘I’ve been cheated, and I 
wont have anything to do with her.” 

“T didn’t think you would be tired of me so 
soon, Pierre, or I wouldn’t have come,” said the 
girl, reproachfully, as she threw back her veil, 
disclosing just the prettiest and most mischievous 
face that ever was seen. 

“Tucille!” ejaculated Pierre, whose first act 
was to fall spank down into the chair behind 
him, as though somebody had suddenly cut his 
legs off, and the next to jump up again and 
throw his arms about the girl, and make such a 
complete fool of himself, that for his own sake 
I'll keep shady. 

The feelings of the other actors in this little 
drama can better be described than imagined ; 
but it will be impossible for me to describe them, 
for “I came away then.” 

KEEPING WOMEN’S LETTERS, 

Tf there be a man entitled to the name of das- 
tard, it ishe who hoards up a lady’s letters, writ- 
ten in all the confidence of affection, and then 
leaves them to imperil her good name in the 
hands of utterstrangers. Wehave no regard for 
such a Silenus while living, and no respect for 
his memory when dead. And this is why no 
amount of ingenious sophistry, no expenditure of 
verbal varnish by his biographers, can induce us 
to think amiably of Aaron Burr.—J. Y.News. 


IMAGINATION. 


Queen of the fairy world, Imagination, 

Responds unto her sister's invocation. 

From distant shores, from skies of azure hue, 

From rippling waters of transparent blue, 

From mountain-tops where first the morning beams, 
From caverns dark where sunlight never gleams, 
From coral caves, from ocean, earth and sky, 

Call but imagination, she'll reply 

Welcome, my dear companion!—E. L. BLaANcmaRp. 


He that would pass the latter part of his life 
with honor and decency, must, when he is 
young, consider that he one day shall be old, 
and remember, when he is old, that he has once 
been young. 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


BY W. FSLIX TIMBER. 


Dear girl, embalmed in holiest love, 
Jewelled with many tears, 

Thy image, bright and beautiful, 

Mid flowers affection rears, — 

Deep in the chambers of my heart 
Dwelleth in peace. And 0, ’tis bliss, 
In & weary, weary world like this; 

(Where folly flies a gilded dart, 

And flattery lulls life’s troubled waters) 
To have the queen of earth’s fair daughters 
As guardian of the noblest part, 
There dwell forever. Like the star 
That led the wise men from afar, 
To where the Saviour lay ; 
Guide thou, through life’s all bitter task, 
My yearning soul, till it shall bask 
In God’s all-glorious day. 


THE POLISH DAUGHTER. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


In the happy days of Poland, before her power- 
ful neighbors had banded to blot her name from 
the roll of nations, none of her lords could boast 
of a more peaceful life than the Count Eustace 
Altemayne, a noble in nature as well as title. 
His youth and manhood had been devoted zeal- 
ously to the service of his king and country, and 
it was not until his hair was thickly sprinkled 
with gray, that he thought of retiring to the hap- 
piness of private life. There was too much un- 
swcrving patriotism in his nature to admit of being 
swayed by the love of popular applause or kingly 
favor, and with no selfish end to gain, it became a 
second nature for him to yield to the wishes of 
those about him as regarded his continuance in 
the service of the state. 

His fiftieth birthday came, and as he listened 
to the congratulations of those around him, he- 
took a new determination, resigned his office;. 
bade adieu to court, and forming an alliance- 
with the young daughter of a noble Polish house, 


he retired to an ancient castle which overhung.a. 


mountain stream, to spend his remaining days. 


Deeply absorbed in study and contemplation. 
from year to year, he noticed not the gradual . 


decline and wasting away of his lovely bride. 
He had taken her away from the bosom ofa 
happy family, from the pleasant valley where all 
her days had been passed, and the recollection 
of this in her rocky home, could do no otherwise 
thanrender herunhappy. Daily and almost per- 
ceptibly the bloom vanished from her cheek and a 
slow consumption fretted away her life; but the 


dissembling smile was ever at hand when im the - 
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presence of her husband, and he marked not her 
decline. The secret was jealously guarded until 
the last, and then Count Eustace awoke to 
the bitter knowledge of his abstraction and unin- 
tentional neglect when too late. 

“ Leila!” he cried, in anguish, as he bowed 
his head and wept beside her couch, “ why would 
you not admonish me of my cruel neglect and 
selfishness in bringing thee to this harsh and 
dreary place? Wretch that I was to tear thee 
from the arms of loving parents, of fond brothers 
and sisters, to languish and die unnoticed! And 
that thou shouldst simulate happiness when the 
worm was gnawing atthy heart! Darling Leila, 
thou wilt surely forgive me, but my life henceforth 
must be given to remorse !” 

“Eustace,” said the dying wife, “never re- 
proach yourself for my death, nor despair of 
future happiness! Was it not for love of thee 
that I came hither, that love that has given me 
strength to suffer in silence rather than pain your 
heart by revealing my disease? The seeds of 
death were planted within me long ere I became 
your bride, and death has but fulfilled his ap- 
pointed time. Speak not,” she continued, “ofa life 
of bitterness. I entrust to you a precious charge, 
and as you fulfil your trust, so shall be the hap- 
piness of your life. In our child, the intant 
Flora which I leave behind, behold me, my hus- 
band! All the care and tenderness which you 
reproach yourself for sparing me, lavish upon 
her; be to her all that her tender years require, 
and thus gain happiness for both.” 

The countess died that night, and, in persu- 
ance of her latest wish, her remains were con- 
veyed to the home of her childhood, and buried 
beneath the trees which overshadowed the man- 
sion. The stricken Count Eustace there took up 
his abode with his orphaned daughter, and pre- 
pared to religiously guard and watch over her, 
true to the promise made her dying mother. 

The little Flora, then a child of twelve, had 
in the eyes of an apprehensive father, the same 
pale mournful beauty as the dead countess. 
There was a spiritual loveliness about the dark, 
slender maiden which early spoke to him of dis- 
ease and death. He even fancied that the large 
and sadly expressive eyes which looked into his 
were those which had regarded him fondly yet 
mournfully from the bed of death; in the hand- 
clasp of his daughter, he seemed to feel the gentle 
pressure of his lost Leila’s fingers, and the words 
were ever in his ears, “ In the infant Flora which 
I leave behind, behold me, my husband !” 

Daily she sat beneath the tree which shadowed 
her mother’s grave, and often she lingered for 
hours, wrapped in meditations of which she 
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alone could tell. Sometimes at night she sat by 
her window and gazed fixedly out upon the 
grave, still thinking thoughts which never grew 
monotonous, and finding strange consolation in 
the soft breathing of the win through the cypress 
tree. It was here that her father surprised her 
as he wandered at night through the halls and 
chambers of the house. 

“Child, child,” he exclaimed, “ why dost thou 
look so earnestly at that lonely grave? Surely 
thou art unable to remember thy mother, and 
thy sorrow cannot be as deep as mine.” 

“Nay, father,” replied Flora, sadly shaking 
her head, “‘I was present when she died, and 
heard her words concerning me that I should be 
like her in your eyes! Well, I remember her, 
but above all I think of those words. Am I not 
like her?” she said, rising and throwing back 
her black hair. 

“Strangely, wonderfully!” responded Count 
Eustace. “I could well imagine that my buried 
Ieila stood before me! The words of thy 
mother were true, my child; in thee I have a 
living picture to remind me of my loss.” 

The count had now been many years removed 
from affairs of state, and had heard nothing of 
the expected storm which was to destroy the 
kingdom of Poland. ‘I'he united sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria and Prugsia had decreed the 
destruction of the unhappy country, partitioned 
itamong them, and dethroned the unfortunate 
king. Thus the brave Poles saw with over- 
whelming grief their liberties demolished at a 
single blow, and themselves deprived at once of 
a country they might call their own and the 
Polish name their fathers had worn so proudly. 
Resolved upon one desperate attempt, they flew 
to arms, and the rallying cry went over the 
length and breadth of the land. With the in- 
dignation of a devoted patriot, Count Eustace 
heard the intelligence of the dastard act of the 
surrounding kingdoms, and despite his extreme 
age he nobly buckled on the sword and joined the 
ranks of the defenders. The strength of patriot- 
ism, and the old fire of devotion to his native 
land burned in his breast and nerved his arm. 

“Farewell, my beloved Flora,” he said, at 
parting, “I leave to God the issue of this fight! 
If he shall see fit to favor our arms, I may return 
to you in safety, but if the tyrant of Russia must 
indeed prevail, I will not ask to live.” 

“ Father,” replied the maiden, “I can see the 
issue plainer than thou. Alas, our country is 
destined to lie for many years beneath the op- 
pressor’s heel ; and still, my father, go forth and 
fight, although the end will be sure defeat and 
exile from our home.” 
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“Flora, how is it that you speak with this 
certainty ?” 

“T feel it to be true! Something prophesies 
within me that it is even so !” 

They parted, and Count Eustace hastened to 
Warsaw where the brave Kosciusko was mar- 
shalling his troops for the defence of the city. 
Everywhere there was an earnest determination 
to fight to the last, but few or none were hope- 
ful of victory. Russia had poured her myriad 
legions into the devoted country, and the city of 
Warsaw was doomed from the beginning. The 
plains were all black with countless assailants ; 
opposed to them were a few desperate Poles, a 
mere handful in the comparison. Fora time the 
city was resolutely defended and the Russians 
beaten back, but as the little band of defenders 
grew weaker, the swarming thousands scaled the 
walls and gained possession of the fortifications. 
Ill-fated Warsaw was abandoned to all the hor- 
rors of sack and pillage, and the infuriate enemies 
sated themselves with blood and violence through 
that night of horrors. 

Count Eustace Altemayne had fought desper- 
ately but without hurt through the whole con- 
flict, and when at last there remained no hope, 
he had made his escape from the city and has- 
tened across the country to secure the safety of 
his daughter. Already the decree of proscription 
had been published, and the aged count, among 
others, was outlawed and commanded to leave 
the country on pain of death. It was a hard al- 
ternative to the old man whose life had been 
spent in the service of his native land, and doubly 
hard because the remains of his lost bride 
were buried there in that quiet valley. The 
father and daughter stood by that spot so dear to 
their hearts, and bade it a long, lastadieu. The 
old man’s tears fell like rain as he bowed him- 
self upon the grave, but Flora gave no token of 
her grief except that her saddened face grew 
sadder still, and her mournful eyes were fixed 
long upon the grassy mound, as if seeking to 
picture it indelibly upon her heart. Carefully 
she removed a tiny floweret, one of many which 
her own hands had planted, and then the deso- 
late exiles turned away to seek for a home in a 
strangeland. * * * * 

“ Father, it will not live! It is dying, surely 
dying.” 

“ What is dying, my child ?” 

“ The flower which I plucked from my mother’s 
grave. See how it hangs its head and how its 
withered leaves droop ; I have tended it carefully. 
I have watered it with my tears, yet it dies !”” 

The exiles had journeyed far from their Polish 
home, and found, at length, a refuge upon the 
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harsh Baltic shore of Prussia. In a dilapidated 
fisherman’s hut these noble victims of royal 
tyranny were dragging out their lives, seeing no 
human beings but the coarse inhabitants of the 


fisher village, yet living uncomplainingly in this 


bleak spot. 

The flower which Flora had plucked from her 
mother’s grave she had planted carefully in a 
sheltered corner of the rocks, and tended by her 
zealous hands it seemed at first to give promise 
of flourishing in this uncongenial soil, but after a 
time it faded and drooped. 

“ But why, my child,” said the count, “should 
you care for a little flower like this ?” 

“T know not how or why it is,” replied the 
daughter, “but something tells me that my life 
and the existence of the flower are one. I felt 
this when I plucked it, and when I saw that it 
gave promise of life, the grave seemed further 
off, but now that it droops, I am faint and weary, 
and know that with it my life must end.” The 
old man gazed upon her in awe. Her face was 
paler than ever before, and there shone a strange 
light in her eyes. 

“ Child of mystery,” he exclaimed, “ art thou 
Flora or Leila? Thou art so like her whom I 
wept over years ago, that I could believe she had 
come back to earth Lut thou wilt not die! I 
am aged and feeble, and should be unable to live 
without thee.” 

But from that hour his pale, spirit-like child 
sickened and grew weak, and when at last she 
closed her eyes in death, so calmly and peacefully 
that the aged mourner knew not when it was, 
she held a withered flower in her pale, cold hand. 

At her lonely grave among the rocks, the bowed 
form of the heart-broken Count Eustace was 
sometimes seen, but at last he disappeared from 
the neighborhood. The peasants of the Polish 
valley soon after found him stretched upon the 
grave of his bride. They called to him but 
received no answer; they raised him up and 
looked wonderingly at the pleasant smile upon 
his face. It was the smile of death. 


THE PRESENT. 


Seek not to know to-morrow’s doom ; 
That is not ours, which is to come. 
The present moment's all our store ; 
The next, should Heaven ailow, 
Than this will be no more: 
So all our life is but one instant now. 
ConGReve. 


When some of his courtiers endeavored to 
excite Philip the Good to punish a prelate who 
had used him ill—‘I know,” said he, “that I 
can revenge myself, but it is a fine thing to have 
a revenge in one’s power and not use it.” 
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MUSIC. 


BY KITTIE KING. 


There is musie in the murmur 
Of the swiftly gushing rill, 

As it windeth through the valley, 
Round the green and mossy hill; 

There’s music in the merry laugh, 
And in the sunny smile; 

0, in all things there is music, 
When the heart is free from guile. 


There is music in the sighing 
Of the sad and moaning breeze, 
When the autumn leaves are dying, 
Falling sadly from the trees ; 
There is music in the breaking 
Of the waves upon the sea; 
0, in all things there is music, 
When the heart is light and free. 


There is music in the roaring 
Of the thunder’s deafening crash, 
While the heavens are all illumined 
With the lightning’s brilliant flash ; 
There is music in the tempest, 
Howling wildly through the wood ; 
O, in all things there is music, 
When the heart is pure and good. 


There is music in the singing 
Of birds within the dell; 
There’s music in the ringing 
Of the holy Sabbath bell ; 
There’s music in a low, sweet voice, 
To cheer us On our way; 
O, ia all things there is music, 
When the heart is light and gay. 
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THE YOUNG BRAKEMAN. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


“ Go it, Ned, you’re a gallant fellow,” shouted 
the railroad boys, laughingly; as Ned Lovell 
unexpectedly caught a fair lady in his outstretched 
arms. Shehad missed her footing in stepping from 
the cars at the Launay station, upon a cold win- 
ter’s day; and but for Ned’s observant eye and 
ready hand, would have had a severe fall. 

“ Are you hurt?” he asked, anxiously, as he 
placed the lady upon her feet and looked into her 
beautiful, blushing face. 

“No, only vexed that I should make such a 
ridiculous blunder,” she replied. 

“Tt was nothing. Let the fools laugh. Are 
you alone 

“JT expected a friend, but I do not see him 
anywhere.” 

“Condescend to take my arm then, and I will 
conduct you into the station-house ;” said Ned, 


gallantly. 


“ Thanks ; you are very kind,” she whispered, 
as she did so. 

“No, the kindness is all on your side. You 
honor a poor brakeman by your condescension. 
Good-by.” 

Edward bowed himself out, sprang up to his 
station, and was whirled away by his snorting 
steam-steed, with a heart so full of new and sur- 
prising sensations as to make him forgetful for a 
time, of his necessary duties. 

“What a fool I am,” he mentally murmured, 
when reminded of his neglect, “to be so upset 
by a pair of bright eyes and rosy lips; whose 
owner is evidently as far above me as the heavens 
are above the earth. Her ermine tippet alone 
would buy my whole wardrobe a dozen times 
over, to say nothing of the plumes, silks and vel- 
vets. I must forget this brilliant vision.” 

Did he ever forget it, or cease to look for that 
passenger when the train stopped at the Launay 
station? We think not. But spring came and 
went without her, and the smiling summer had 
already clothed the earth with her flowery car- 
pet, when he one day neared the well remembered 
station again, with the beautiful image in mind. 

For some distance before reaching Launay vil- 
lage, the road ran through a deep cut, with steep 
banks on each side, at an angle of thirty or forty 
degrees ; upon the top of one of which, guarded 
only by a slight railing, ran the public highway. 
As they neared the location, letting off steam as 
usual, to stop the train at the depot, Edward no- 
ticed the advance of an elegant equipage towards 
them upon the highway ; and presently saw that 
the horse was rearing and plunging, frightened 
at the shrieking engine, and quite unmanageable. 

Nearer and nearer it came, and just as it was 
within a few yards of the train, the wheel crashed 
against the railing, the carriage upset, ani its oc- 
cupant, a pale, white-haired old man, was thrown 
forcibly over, and came rolling helplessly down 
towards the railroad. In an instant he would 
have been crushed beneath the remorseless en- 
gine, had not Edward, quick as thought, bounded 
from the train and caught him just in time to 
save him from a horrible death, which he would 
have shared with him but for the frail support of 
a sprig of laurel, at which he caught as he was 
himself slipping down with his helpless burden. 

He dragged the frightened old man up the 
steep bank, helped him over the railing, and t!.en 
without waiting for thanks, ray back towards the 
station-house, fearing the train would start before 
he could reach his post. As he did so, a glitter- 
ing object at his feet arrested his attention, and 
stooping down he picked up an elegant gold 
watch, with a part of the guard chain attached, 
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which the old gentleman had evidently lost in 
his unlucky gyrations. He had but just time to 
get to his post before he was whirled away amid 
the cheers of the bystanders, who had witnessed 
the spectacle, and before his terrified protege had 
at all collected his scattered senses. 

“ You’re always in luck, Ned Lovell, whether 
it’s for catching up pretty girls, or miserly old 
curmudgeons ;” shouted Bill Snooks; “but 
hang me if I’d risk my life for such an old wretch 
as Phil Lee.” 

“ You know the gentleman, then ?” 

“T’ve reason to know him, the hypocritical 
old reprobate. He’s as rich as Croesus, but as 
tight as the bark of a tree to his help.” 

“But why do you think him so mean and 
miserly ?” 

“ Because he pretends to piety, and yet all the 
time keeps heaping up riches, in the shape of 
stocks, and mills, and city lots, and broad acres, 
which he’ll most likely take to another world 
with him when he goes, for fear it would do 
somebody some good here if he left it. I expect 


he starved his wife to death, when she died; and 
his only daughter I’ve no doubt he’d swap away 
for a gold piece any day.” 

“You seem very bitter against him, perhaps 


your judgment is warped in some way.” 

“Not at all. Wight will tell you that I speak 
the truth. We've both been in his employ, I 
reckon.” 

“Yes, indeed,” echoed Wight, “ and a meaner 
man I never wish to see. Your heroism in thrown 
away in saving the life of such a man, Ned 
Lovell. You'd better let him have gone to the 
deuce, and done with it.” 

A few weeks after this, as Edward was step- 
ping from the train in the Boston depot, he un- 
expectedly encountered the same old gentleman 
he had picked up on the road, and taking the 
watch from his pocket, he stepped up and asked 
if it belonged to him. 

“Yes indeed,” said the gentleman, with a 
smile, “here are my initials engraved on the 
back. But how—where—” he looked up, but 
Edward had vanished. He would not wait to 
be questioned, or thanked by a character so des- 
picable as he supposed Phil Lee to be; and he 
scorned the idea of taxing the generosity of a 
miser for a reward. 

But Edward was deceived after all by his asso- 
ciates, who had been dismissed from the gentle- 
man’s employ for gross neglect of duty; for he 
was really a good, generous, and noble-spirited 
man, though a proud one; rapidly increasing in 
wealth, it is true, but getting it honestly, and 
spending it for good and philanthropic purposes. 
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He knew Edward at once, and being deeply 
grateful for‘the life he had saved, and highly 
pleased with the honesty he displayed in return- 
ing the watch so promptly, he was a good deal 
disappointed at his leaving him so suddenly. 

“ This young man evidently wishes to remain 
unknown to me,” he said to himself. “I discover 
the ingenuousness of modest diffidence in his coun- 
tenance, as well as an uncommon share of energy 
and good sense. They tell me he is only a com- 
mon hand upon the road, but I am very sure he 
is capable of filling much higher positions. I 
must look to it by-and-by.” 

Being an ingenious, witty, good-looking and 
generous-hearted fellow, Edward was admired 
and appreciated by his set; butas he was young, 
poor, unpolished, and had no powerful friends to 
recommend him, he had hitherto been compelled 
to toil in the ranks, with little prospect of promo- 
tion elsewhere. 

But achange came at last, and promotions 
followed so rapidly that he himself wondered 
how his merits came to be discovered and appre- 
ciated. He proved himself capable of every 
trust committed to his charge, however, and now 
that the spirit of ambition was fairly roused, it 
seemed astonishing how fast he improved in per- 
son, mind and manners. 

After confining himself to his dangerous busi- 
ness for many months, Edward got a month’s 
leave of absence, and went to visit his widowed 
mother in the country. 

She was poor and partly dependent upon his 
exertions for a support. But since he left home 
she had taken a few boarders from the fashionable 
school lately established there, and when he had 
visited her since, their presence had been rather 
annoying to him. But now it was vacation, he 
reflected, and they would all be gone, and when 
he left the cars a mile or two from home, and 
marched off across the fields, in preference to 
taking the stage, he looked forward with pleasure 
to the long and uninterrupted interview he should 
have with a mother who was very dear to him. 

His course led along the banks of a little lake, 
where he had often wandered and sported in 
childhood, and he was standing in a deeply 
shaded nook that overlooked the lake, thinking 
intently of the past; when his musings 
were interrupted by the rustling of the leaves 
and branches near him; and a minute af- 
terwards, a female form crept into view, upon 
the lower branch of an old tree that grew out 
horizontally over the water, some twenty feet. 

Her face was half concealed by an odious 
bloomer hat; but the fine form, and graceful 
motions, could not fail to arrest his attention ; 
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and the trouble she had in arranging her fashion- 
able skirts excited his mirth to such a degree, 
that decorum alone prevented his indulging in a 
hearty burst of laughter. Having arranged them 
at last to her satisfaction, the young lady sat 
down in the crooked seat he remembered of old, 
took a book from her pocket, and went to 
reading. 

But her mind evidently soon wandered from 
the printed page to the works of nature around 
her ; and in looking up she discovered the tiny 
nest of a humming bird upon one of the drooping 
branches. She rose suddenly, and in stepping 
forward with the book in one hand, and the 
other outstretched towards the prize, her foot 
slipped, and she was precipitated down. 

But O, Shade of Eugenie! what a fall was 
there! Those abominable crinolines, ropes, 
hoops and what not, caught firmly upon a broken 
branch, and in spite of her shrieks and struggles, 
hung the fair lady up between the heavens and 
the earth, with her head and shoulders submerged 
in the dark waters. 

Edward forgot to laugh at the ridiculousness 
of her position, when he saw the imminent danger 
she was in from drowning; but with his usual 
readiness, he pulled out and opened his jack- 
knife, while running with all speed to the rescue. 
The water was not more than waist deep; and 
rushing in as quick as possible, he raised the fair 
maiden out of it with one hand, while he hacked 
off the odious hoops with the other, and then 
brought her safe to land. 

She had struggled and swung herself out of the 
water, and shrieked and tore at her stout gar- 
ments, till she was strangled, and her strength 
exhausted, and now she was black in the face 
and nearly senseless, 

He laid her down gently upon the soft, mossy 
bank, and was parting the dark, dishevelled hair 
from her face, when she caught her breath and 
began to revive. He then raised her to a sitting 
posture, and supported her with his arm, till she 
became sensible of surrounding objects. He 
watched the changing hues upon her countenance 
with the deepest interest, and when it resumed 
its natural color, he ventured to ask ina low 
tone if she was better. 

As she turned and looked up eagerly in his 
face, the truth flashed upon her palsied mind, and 
overcome with shame and confusion, she covered 
her face with her hands and burst into tears. 

“Do not let it distress you,” he said, guessing 
her feelings ; “we are allliable to accidents, and 
let us thank God that this did not end fatally.” 

Deeply mortified at the accident, and frightened 
to fad herself in the arms of a stranger, the girl 
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started up as soon as she had collected her senses 
and ran away with the speed of an antelope, 

“That’s cool, any way,” exclaimed Edward, 
as he looked after her with an eager, half-pro- 
voked air. ‘‘She didn’t even stop to thank me 
for this ducking, to say nothing of all the anxiety 
she has given me for a year or more.” For in 
this pretty wood and water nymph, he had dis- 
covered his fair inamorata of the Launay station. 

He sat down and mused upon it fora while 
regretfully, and then hunting up his carpet bag, 
he took out a pretty, white summer suit, made 
himself presentable, and marched on towards 
home. He had sent no word of his coming, hop- 
ing to give his mother a pleasant surprise, so in 
he walked without ringing, just as they were sit- 
ting down to dinner. 

“Why, Edward, did you rain down to us?” 
said his mother, as she rose to greet him; and 
then turning, she presented, “ my son ” to “ Miss 
Jennie Le Roy, one of my boarders, who is spend- 
ing the vacation with me, in the absence of her 
father from the city.” 

Edward could hardly command his counte- 
nance, when in Miss Le Roy he recognized the 
heroine of the morning; and the maiden herself 
sufficiently betrayed her confusion at the sight of 
him. She rose, as if to fly from the room ; then 
sat down again, blushing to the roots of her hair, 
and seeming more than half inclined. cry. He 
saw it all, and charitably withdrew his mother’s 
attention from her till the meal was nearly over ; 
and then the old lady being called out of the 
room, he said, “I hope you feel no bad effects 
from your accident this morning ?” 

“No,” said Miss Jennie, and her face flushed 
up in an instant. “ But I will not stay here to 
be the butt of your ridicule and the laughing 
stock of the whole village. I will go home this 
very day.” And up she rose to leave the room. 

“Forgive me,” said Edward, as he intercepted 
her flight, “if I wounded your feelings by allud- 
ing to the subject; and believe me when I say 
that you will meet with no ridicule or exposure 
from me, and no one else knows anything of the 
occurrence.” 

“ But it mortifies me to think—” she began. 

“ Think nothing about it then; or if you do, 
remember that you were saved from a fearful 
death,” said he, seriously. 

“ You must think me an ungrateful girl, but I 
am not,” said she, feelingly ; “I am deeply sen- 
sible of the value of the service you rendered me 
on this, and I believe on a former occasion; but 
I must confess that I am foolishly sensitive to 
ridicule. Will you pardon my rudeness and 
seeming ingratitude ?” 
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“ Yes, if you will promise not to run away 
because of my coming home,” he answered, 
laughingly. 

Whether she promised or not, the young lady 
did not run away, and strangely enough, before 
the month was over, she forgot that she was a 
rich man’s daughter and he a poor woman’s son. 
Young and unhackneyed in worldly wisdom, she 
thought of no harm from the intimate compan- 
ionship that grew up between them; nor did she 
analyze her own feelings enough to know why it 
was she derived so much pleasure from his society. 
Gradually as their acquaintance progressed, she 
forgot rank and caste, in looking into his hand- 
some face, or listening to his eloquent voice ; and 
when leaning upon his arm in their pleasant 
woodland rambles, or mingling in the home cir- 
cle which his presence made a paradise, she little 
dreamed how immeasurably her friends would 
think she was descending in the social scale by 
such companionship. But their parting at the 
end of the month, and the feeling of desolation 
that came over her after he was gone, gave her 
some clue to the secret of her heart’s mysteries. 

But Edward himself was not so ignorant of 
the state of his own feelings. He knew that he 
loved her from the first; but he also knew how 
wide a chasm separated them ; a chasm which 
hope and ambition whispered he might o’erleap 
at some future time, if he could inspire her with 
kindred sentiments. He «dared not ask her if he 
had done this, as yet; though the question trem- 
bled upon his lips in the hour of parting ; but he 
resolved to accept the invitation to call upon her 
in her city home, and did so a few months after- 
wards. He knew that she was then moving like 
a brilliant star in the most fashionable circles, 
and hardly dared to approach her in her splendid 
mansion ; but he did so, and was received with 
evident pleasure. He repeated the call again 
and again, with like success, and each successive 
visit his hopes grew brighter. 

“What young man was that I met upon the 
steps as I came in to-night, Jennie?” said that 
young lady’s father to his daughter one evening. 

“T suppose it was Mr. Lovell,” said Jennie, 
with a blush. 

“Lovell—Lovell—I_ know of no respectable 
young man of that name, I am sure. Pray tell 
us who end what he is?’ And he gave hera 
keen, searching look. 

“ He is the son of the lady I boarded with in 
the country last year,” said Jenny, faintly. 

“What, a poor country clown! Surely you 
are not keeping up a clandestine acquaintance 
with such a fellow as that. Tell me, has he been 
here before ?” 
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“ He has,” said Jennie, firmly. 
“ How many times ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“ Ah, then I have purposely been kept in ig- 
norance of the fact,” said he, frowningly. “Is 
it not so ?”” 

“No, dear father, but he always happened to 
call in your hours of business, and I am sure I 
thought no harm of it.” 

“‘ Well, it’s time the acquaintance was dropped, 
and you may tell him soif he calls again.” 

« But father,” said she, beseechingly. 

“Let there be no buts about it. ‘Those people 
were poor and low, and not fit associates, for the 
heiress of all my wealth; and if I had known 
the woman had a son, I would not have allowed 
you to remain there so long.” 

Jennie dared not reply to this, for she had 
been taught to yield unquestioning obedience to 
her father’s wishes, but from some cause her pil- 
low that night was wet with tears. 

When Edward called again he thought Jennie 
looked pale and discomposed, and was more 
silent and reserved than usual. 

“ Are you ill, Miss Le Roy, or am I an unwel- 
come visitor?” he asked, unable to endure the 
suspense it cost him. 

“ Neither,” said Jennie, hesitatingly, “or at 
least, not unwelcome to me, but—but—I wish 
you would not come here again at present. My 
father is displeased ; and perhaps I have done 
wrong in receiving you without his knowledge.” 

It evidently cost her a great struggle to say 
this, and she colored painfully under his search- 
ing gaze, as she did so. 

“ He knew nothing of my coming then ?” 

“No, I believe not,” said Jennie, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“ Miss Le Roy, did you mean to deceive him, 
and bewilder me, with the vain hope that I might 
one day win areturn of the passionate love I 
bear you, for the pleasure of casting me off at 
last?’ said he, passionately. “ O, must I believe 
that you, whose image is enshrined in the holiest 
recesses of my heart, could deceive me with the 
wiles of a coquette ?” 

“No, no,” said Jennie, “ do not believe it.” 

He got up and paced the floor as she said this, 
and at last stopping before her, he said, “I see 
how itis. I ought not to blame you that I have 
deceived myself with false hopes. I should have 
known better than to raise my eyes to one so far 


above me in wealth and station. I should have 


known that your friends would scorn me, and 
that with your education, intellect, and high 
social position, you yourself would look down on 
one so poor, unpolished and superficial as myself ; 
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and only tolerate my presence from motives of 
generous pity. But it is all overnow. I shall 
trouble you no more by my presence. I go, and 
must bid you an everlasting farewell.” 

“Edward,” she sobbed, “ it were better I 
know, but I cannot allow one to whom I owe my 
life to go, believing that I have carelessly deceived 
and sported with his feelings. I was grateful for 
the great service you rendered me at first; and 
my treatment of you since has ever been but a 
reflex of my feelings. What can I say,more ?” 

“Say, O say that you do return my fond love.” 

“ Well, I do, though I ought not to say it.” 

“ O, may I believe this, dear Jennie,” said he. 

“It is true,whatelse is false,” said she, blushing. 

“ And yet you bade me leave you.” 

“T knew not that you cared for me then, and 
only did as my father bade me.” 

“ And is there nothing that will win his favor 
but the gold for which so many give their lives ?” 

“T fear not; he has ever favored the richest 
of my suitors.” 

“Then I will remove mountains but what I 
will win it, if you will wait for me, dear Jennie. 
I have this very day received a tempting offer to 
go to the land of gold, which for your sake I will 
accept to-morrow. If I win what I go to seek, I 
will return and claim your hand. If I dio, drop 
& tear toone who loves you better than life.” 

“Tt were a pity to spoil such a beautiful ro- 
mance as this,” said Jennie’s father, stepping out 
from behind the shadowy damask window cur- 
tain, and looking from one to the other with a 
quizzical air. ‘I little thought,” he continued, 
“when I dropped off into a doze upon that win- 
dow seat this evening, that I was to be a witness 
in my dreams of such an interesting theatrical 
performance as this.” 

Both gazed upon the old gentleman for a 
moment in astonishment ; and then Jennie, with 
the exclamation “ Father!” upon her lips, sank 
into a seat, and covered her face with her hands, 
while Edward drew himself up proudly and defi- 
antly, as if prepared for a storm, being none the 
less astounded at his sudden appearance, than at 
the discovery that it was the father of the girl he 
loved so fondly, whose life he had saved upon 
the railroad. 

There was asilence of some minutes, and then 
the old gentleman said, ‘‘ Do you remember me, 
young gentleman ?” 

“TI think I do,” said Edward, drily. 

“ And do you think I owe you anything ?” 

“A few curses, perhaps, for stealing your 
daughter’s heart.” 

“ And how much gold for the life you perilled 
your own to save ?” 


“None. I never peril my life for gold.” 

“ Ah, but you do it every day ; and did I not 
hear you just now, offering to do it for Jennie?” 

“That is a different matter altogether, and for 
her no sacrifice were too dear.” 

“T see, you value her life a great deal higher 
than mine; but it suits me just now to estimate 
both at the same price. You evidently think me 
a stingy old fellow, who values a copper higher 
than he does his life; and [ shall have to give 
you my Jennie, and my whole fortune, before 
you will change your mind.” 

“You mock me,” said Edward, disdainfully, 

“ We will sce. Come here, Jennie.” 

She obeyed tremblingly. 

“Now, Jennie, is what you told this young fel- 
low just now true, about loving him, and so on?” 

“ Yes, father,” said Jennie, hanging her head. 

“ And you love her, do you sir?” 

“ Better than the whole world beside ;” said he. 

“ Well, then, I shall not be the one to separate 
you; for my daughter’s happiness is more 
precious to me than my whole fortune. It is 
true,.Edward Lovell, that I should not have 
selected one in your station for my daughter's 
husband; but knowing that she has made her 
own choice, and that it has fallen upon one to 
whom I owea deep debt of gratitude, I cheerfully 
acquiesce in her decision ; and the more readily, 
as I know she has chosen worthily.” 

“T am deeply grateful for your kindness and 
forbearance,” said Edward; “ but how know 
you aught of my merits ?” 

“Do not think because you avoided my ac- 
quaintance, that my watchful eye has not been 
upon you,” said Le Roy, smilingly._ “I heard of 
your filial devotion ; of your triumphant resist- 
ance of strong temptation ; of your native talent, 
courage, and nobleness of soul, till I learned to 
admire your character; and unknown to you, 
my influence as director of the road, has been at 
work in your behalf ever since our first fortunate 
meeting. But for all that, I did not know that 
it was your mother to whom I sent my daughter 
in the country, at the recommendation of a friend, 
or your mother’s son I bade her dismiss the other 
day from her presence.” 

“Nor did I know that you were Miss Le Roy’s 
father till this evening, as I had heard you called 
by another name,” said Edward, smiling. 

Jennie was surprised and pleased to find that 
her father and Edward knew each other. Mutual 
explanations followed, and the evening passed 
pleasantly to all parties. Before long the old 
firm of Philip Le Roy received the addition of a 
new partner in Jennie’s husband, who proved a 
valuable acquisition ng the establishment. 
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“KIDNAPPING A BRIDE. 


THE OLD YEW TREE. 


BY CHARLES GRISWOLD. 


The old yew tree, by the cottage door, 
Which sheltered my boyhood’s home, 

With twisted trunk and branches awry, 
I see thee wherever I roam. 


In summer days, as the hours pass by, 
Sweet visions of boyhood I see; 

What hopeful dreams of coming years 
Were nursed ‘neath the old yew tree. 


The sunlight played on its pointed leaves, 
Which shaded the ivy-capped walls; 

Far sweeter to me is the old yew tree 
Than the glory of festive-lit halls. 


The frosts of old age have silvered my hair, 
Once golden and waving in glee; 

But memory’s pinions my spirit bear 
Far back to the old yew tree. 


When shadows of death my eyelids shade, 
And the old man no more you will see, 


let the green grass wave where my body is laid, 
At the foot of the old yew tree. 


KIDNAPPING A BRIDE. 


BY ERNESTINE HAMILTON. 


Henry Murray, a young man of twenty-four 
years, tall and manly, was riding on a spirited 
horse through a lovely part of the State of New 
York towards the metropolis, whence he expected 
soon to depart on a tour through Europe. 

Wrapped in meditation, he heeded naught until 
he heard a long, loud cry, full of suffering, and 
looking around hastily, he saw himself directly 
before an old brown farm-house, from which the 
cry proceeded. He listened ; it was repeated, 
together with loud angry tones, and the young 
man with one bound sprang from his horse and 
entered the opendoor. A stout,red-faced woman 
was cruelly beating a girl, whose slight form 
shrank from every blow. His looks of indigna- 
tion only served to increase the ire of the woman. 

“Stop, I command you!” cried Henry. 

A look, half of fear, half defiance, rested on 
the woman’s face as she said, “I’ve a right to 
treat her as I please, I guess, for all a stranger.” 

“ She isn’t my mother,” sobbed the girl, glid- 
ing to Henry’s side for protection. 

“Say that again, will you!” exclaimed the 
woman, furiously, at the same time advancing 
with her heavy riding-whip uplifted. 

“Save me! save me!” she cried, in terror. 

“Fear not, you are safe,” returned Henry, in 
a re-assuring tone, and turning to the woman he 
said, “ Madam, if she is your child, how comes 
it that you are destitute of every natural feeling ?” 

“TI didn’t say she was mine; she’s my hus- 


band’s, and I'll treat her as I please,” re 
the woman, doggedly. : 

“ Where is your husband ?” he asked. 

“ Father’s gone away, @ great ways,” sobbed 
the child. 

“Who told you to speak, I’d like to know, 
miss? but I’ll soon settle with you,” she added, 
shaking the whip significantly. 

“When do you expect your father?” he asked 
of the girl. 

“To-morrow. Mother don’t treat me so when 
father’s here,” she said, clinging closer to his 
coat. “ At least when he’s sober,” she added. 

Ilarry reflected for a moment that he might be 
making matters worse, and if the father would 
return so soon, he had better leave them, and he 
said to the woman, “ Madam, remember there 
comes the judgment, and what will your sentence 
be, if you continue to crush the spirit of this 
child ? and—” 

“None of your business !” retorted the woman. 

“Don’t leave me! Ihate her! She will kill 
me!” cried the child, passionately clinging to his 
coat as he turned to depart. 

A sudden thought struck him. “ Will you go 
with me?” he asked, kindly. 

“O yes, take me with you! sho will kill me 
when you are gone.” 

Henry gathered the child in his arms, and say- 
ing “ good-morning,” coolly, he took the child 
and placed her on the saddle before him. He 
bowed to the enraged being who ran screaming 
to the gate, but she was too late, and the horse 
went swiftly on with its double burden, while the 
woman, vowing vengeance, ran in to devise some 
way of pursuing them. 

The strangeness of the occurrence suddenly 
flashed over Henry’s mind, and he became aware 
of his own imprudence, and the thought that he 
might have incurred the penalty of the law, made 
him uneasy. 

“ Whose house is that?” he asked, to divert 
his thoughts, as he entered the suburbs of a beau- 
tiful little village. 

“Squire Morton’s; he’s a magistrate,” an- 
swered his little protege. 

With a sudden resolution he alighted, and 
taking the little bare-headed girl, entered the 
open door and asked for Mr. Morton. 

“Tam he,” answered a portly man, advancing. 

Henry told him all the circumstances and found 
that he was indeed liable to imprisonment for 
“ kidnapping.” 

“What can Ido? Surely not return her to 
her step-mother.” 

“You might marry her,” said the magistrate. 

“ How old are you ?” asked Harry, of the girl. 
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“ Fourteen to-day.” 

“Good in law,” said the ’squire. 

“ Will you marry us?” asked Harry, glad to 
get out as easy as that. 

“No I wont, but get some parson; I wish not 
to offend the girl’s father who is a troublesome 
fellow, though I pity the girl.” 

“Can you direct us to a minister?” 

“ You will find one next door. Betty may call 
him in, if you wish.” 

Henry took the young girl aside and asked her 
consent, telling her that otherwise she must re- 
turn to her mother ; the child gratefully accepted 
his offer, and in a few moments more Nellie 
Brown and Henry Murray were man and wife. 

Immediately after the ceremony, Henry procur. 
ed his bride a bonnet and shawl, and they resumed 
their journey. They rode all night in the cars 
and the next day were near the metropolis. 
Nellie was weak and tired after her long and 
wearisome journey, and it was the second after- 
noon ere they alighted on the broad steps of a 
fashionable boarding-school. It was theJast day 
of June, and madame was surprised at receiving 
a pupil the day after the school was dismissed ; 
but Henry gracefully apologized and said to her : 

“Iam going to Europe, and shall leave my 
ward behind. I shall be happy to leave her in 
your establishment, assured that her interests will 
be well cared for. Madame Wilson will remem- 
ber that I had once a cousin under her charge.” 

“Annie Murray! Ah, yes I remember; she 
was a favorite pupil,” and madame smoothed 
her black silk dress complacently. 

“T hope Miss Nellie Murray will receive your 
kindest care.” 

“ Be assured she will, sir,” but madame gave.a 
glance at the browa elfin locks, at the plain calico 
dress, and thought, “can she be a Murray ? 
She will be a disgrace to me.” But she changed 
her opinion when she saw the full purse that he 
placed in her hand for clothing to be procured for 
his ward, and when she knew that Nellie possessed 
such another. They parted, and that was the 
first real look Henry had of his bride’s face. 

“TI must say ‘farewell’ now, Nellie; keep our 
marriage a secret till I return.” 

“Shan’t I wear the ring?” whispered Nellie, 
as she turned the golden circlet around her finger. 

“Yes, you will never take it off, my dear! 
Think sometimes of me, and write often. Don’t 
be turned from the right by any one, and bea 
noble woman ; for my sake as well as your own.”’ 
And Henry pressed her to his bosom, kissed her, 
and was gone. 

When school again opened, Nellie who was 
now quiet and self-possessed, watched with in- 


tense intcrest for her who was to share her room. 
One young lady, who came at the close of the 
first school-day, proved to be the one, and as 
Nellie gazed at her, she felt that Julia Stanley 
could never be a dear friend and confidant to her. 
Julia was fifteen, taller than Nellie, with blue 
eyes, light hair and pretty features, with not more 
than a tithe of the expression which rendered 
Nellie so beautiful. 

The first commencement day came, and Nellie 
outdid herself and mates; yet there was no eye 
to look on in approbation, or kindle with pride 
at her triumphs ; she was alone. Then came a 
letter from Europe, from Henry himself, contain- 
ing a jewelled locket, with his miniature. What 
a comfort it was to Nellie! how often she gazed 
on the semblance of that noble countenance and 
wept tears, many and of mixed emotions! Julia 
found one day that she possessed this locket, and 
she was determined to obtain it; one night 
when Nellie lay asleep, Julia gently unclasped it, 
and gazed long within it. She did not restore it, 
and Nellie grew pale and sad for its loss. A few 
weeks-after she awoke one morning and found it 
on her bosom. Joy ‘almost overcame her, but 
she could only conjecture whence it came. 

It was almost two years when there came a 
watch, small and studded with costly gems, with 
a golden chain of exquisite workmanship, from 
the wanderer to Nellie. She became more than 
ever an object of wonder and admiration to her 
school friends, who seemed to think her gifted 
with Aladdin’s lamp, or the cap of Fortunatus. 

All the months Nellie had spent at Rockdale 
seminary had been filled with yearnings for sym- 
pathy, even as her whole life had been. True, 
she received affectionate letters from Henry, but 
they began, “ Dear child,” or in some-such man- 
ner, not recognizing in her a right to womanhood 
and the love he should lavish on a wife. She 
knew why he married her and she resolved to 
win his love, to become such a woman as he 
would be proud to own. 

The last day of Commencement had come, and 
it was Nellie’s sixteenth birthday. She was to 
read an original poem, and as she stood on the 
stage, she entranced all by the beauty of her 
thoughts, the force of her expressions, as well as 
her own loveliness. Her form was slight, of 
medium height, with her face full of sensibility. 
There was a pure, radiant look on her handsome 
face, and her eyes flashed with thought and feel- 
ing,as noble as uncommon to most girls of her age. 

Henry Murray, though unknown, was among 
the spectators, and though he had seen beauties 
of all descriptions, yet he yielded his heart to this 
unknown girl. He now for the first time regretted 
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CURIOUS CASES OF RESEMBLANCE. 


his marriage, for he felt that it would be an in- 
surmountable barrier to any acquaintance with 
this peerless beauty. 

He entered the parlor after the poem was con- 
cluded, and despatched a servant for Miss Mur- 
ray. He paced the room till he heard a light step 
in the hall ; turning, he saw the young poetess. 

“ Pardon mé,” said he, “is Miss Murray here?” 

“Tam she,” said Nellie, demurely. 

“Nellie! My wife, my own Nellie!” And 
she was clasped in his arms and her pale face 
pressed against his bronzed cheek. 

Some of the school-girls entered, among others 
Julia Stanley, who failed to recognize in the 
bronzed and bearded man the hero of the locket. 
They saw with surprise the head of Nellie on 
this stranger’s breast, but the head was not lifted 
even when Madame Wilson entered the room. 

“Miss Murray, I am shocked; are you not 
aware that it is very improper for your head to 
lie there, even if he is your guardian? He is too 
young for such familiarities; come with me,” 
said Madame Wilson, with some asperity. 

The pupils in the hall gathered in, but still 
Nellie’s head lay on Henry’s breast, and when 
she strove to raise it he gently held it there. 

“Madame Wilson, is it not natural that Jfrs. 
Murray should welcome her husband with affec- 
tion after such a long separation ?” 

“Nellie married! Impossible !” 

“ Not at all, madame, Nellie was my wife when 
I brought her here. I thank you for your care of 
her. Nellie,” he said, “ get ready to leave now.” 

Nelly glided away, and soon returned prepared 
to accompany her husband to his city home. The 
leave-taking was brief but affectionate between 
herself and companions, and in a few minutes 
she was seated by her husband’s side, while the 
horse's heads were turned towards their home. 

Nelly had never dared communicate with her 
childhood’s home up to this time, but she soon 
learned that her father’s intemperate habits had 
cost him his life. As to her own future, it was 
one of peaceful and abundant happiness. 


BISHOP CHEVERUS. 

_An American gentleman once called on Car- 
dinal Cheverus, and while talking with him of 
"his old friends in America, said the contrast be- 
tween the cardinal’s position in the episcopal 
palace of Bordeaux and in his former humble 
residence when he was in Boston, was a very 
striking one. The humble and pious prelate 
smiled, and taking his visitor by the arm, led 
him from the stately hall in which they were 
conversing, into a narrow room furnished in a 
style of austere simplicity : “ The palace,” said 
he, “ which you have seen and admired so much, 
is the residence of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, but this little chamber is where John 
Cheverus lives.” —Salina Eagle. 
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A young gentleman, articled to an attorney in 
London, was tried at the Old Bailey on the 17th 
and 19th of July, 1824, on five indictments for 
different acts of theft. A person resembling the 
prisoner in size and general appearance had 
called at various shops in the metropolis for the 
purpose of looking at books, jewelry, and other 
articles, with the pretended intention of makin; 
a eee but made off with the property plac 

fore him while the storekeepers were engaged 
looking out other articles. In each of these 
cases the prisoner was positively identified by 
several persons, while in a majority of them an 
alibi was as clearly »nd positively established ; 
and the young man was proved to be of orderly 
habits and irreproachable character, and under 
no temptation for want of money to resort to 
dishonesty. Similar depredations on other 
tradesmen had been committed by a person 
resembling the prisoner; and these persons 
proved that, though there was a considerable 
resemblance in the prisoner, he was not the 
person who had robbed them. The prisoner 
was convicted upon one indictment, but acquit- 
ted on all the others, and the judge and jurors 
who tried the last three cases expressed their 
conviction that the witnesses had been mistaken, 
and that the prosecutors had been robbed by 
another person resembling the prisoner. A 
pardon was immediately procured in respect of 
that charge on which conviction had taken 
place. 

Not many months before the last-mentioned 
case a respectable young man was tried fora 
highway robbery committed at Bethnal Green, 
in which neighborhood both he and the prose- 
cutor resided.- ‘Ihe prosecutor swore positively 
that the prisoner was the man who robbed him 
of his watch. The counsel for the prisoner 
called a genteel young woman, to whom the 
prisoner paid his addresses, Who gave evidence 
which proved a complete alibi. ‘The prosecutor 
was then ordered out of court, and in the interval 
another young man, of the name of Greenwood, 
who awaited his trial on a capital charge of 
felony, was introduced and placed by the side of 
the prisoner. ‘Lhe prosecutor was again put up 
in the witness-box and addressed thus; “‘ Re- 
member, sir, the life of this young man depends 
upon your reply to the question I am about to 
put. Will you swear again that the young man 
at the bar is the person who assaulted and rob- 
bed you?” The witness turned his head to- 
wards the dock, when beholding two men so 
nearly alike, he became petritied with astonish- 
ment, dropped his hat, and was speechless for a 
time, but at length declined swearing to either. 
‘The young man was of course acquitted. Green- 
wood was tried for another offence and executed ; 
and a few hours before his death acknowledged 
that he had commmitted the robbery with which 
the other was charged.— Manchester Guardian. 


The Richmond South says that a negro child 
has recently been born in the neighborhood of 
Ringgold, in that county, with twenty-six fingers 


and toes. It has six toes on each foot, and sev- 
en fingers on each hand. There are two full 
sized thumbs on each hand, and two little fingers. 
All these limbs are seid s be perfect. 
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MISER MARTYN. 


DEATH. 
BY BEATRICE. 


Tam a stranger in the land, 
Where my forefathers trod; 

A stranger I unto each heart, 
But not unto my God! 


I pass along the crowded streets, 
Unrecognized my name; 

This thought will come amid regrets, 
My God is still the same! 


I seek with joy my childhood’s home, 
But strangers claim the sod; 

Not knowing where my kindred roam, 
Still present is my God! 


They tell me that my friends all sleep 
Beneath the valley clod; 

O, is not faith submissive sweet! 
I have no friend save God! 


+ 


MISER MARTYN. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Miser Marryw sat before his fire. It was a 
very low, poor fire, sending out but a few flick- 
ering rays over the crazy brick hearth upon 
which it was built; lighting up for a moment 
now and then, the old brown, barren-looking 
room; and throwing upon the wall opposite 
the sharp, thin features and form of the old man 
as he sat crouching there in his chair. O, what 
a ghostly face was that, that moved up and down, 
up and down upon the wall! The chin was 
sharp and peaked; the eycbrows heavy and 
o’erarching, and the hair that rose above his 
forehead looked like a great crown resting there. 
His shoulders were drawn forward, and his long 
arms-crossed upon his lap. O, how merry was 
the rosy, happy light, as it took the dark shadow 
playfully in its arms and rocked backward and 
forward with it, backward and forward upon the 
ceiling, holding it just as a mother would hold 
her babe to her bosom. 

For a long time the flames danced about, and 
then faded slowly, slowly away, till they ceased 
altogether, and in their stead a bed of coals 
gleamed and shone upon the hearth. The miser 
rose up in his chair and cast a hurried glance at 
a small pile of wood in the corner, then sank 
back again and shook his head dolefully, wrap- 
ping the while his thin, tattered coat about him. 

“No, no!” he said, eyeing the wood greedily, 
“no, I must burn no more to-night, though I 
freeze. Wood costs money, money, and money 
is everything, yes, everything! It is the only 


true friend I have ever found. I must hold 
fast to my money.” 

As he spoke he shook his head, earnestly, till 
the crown of silver hair that lay upon his forehead 
fell about his head and over his eyes like a white 
mist. Then he shivered, and brushed with his 
weak, trembling hands the hair from his eyes, 
and drew his chain nearer to the bright coals, 
muttering between his teeth as he did so “ money, 
money, money !” 

How he looked crouching there, just as he had 
crouched for years ; till his manhood was wasted, 
his strength gone from him, and his heart hard 
like the gold he worshipped! Gold! what would 
he not suffer to feast his eyes uponit! As he 
sat there some one rapped upon the door of his 
room. It was a low, timid rap, but it startled 
him and he crept softly and stealthily to the little 
cupboard that contained his treasures, to assure 
himself that all was right there, before he ven- 
tured to open the door. A hard, crabbed ex- 
pression spread over his face as he went forward 
and lifted the rusty latch. 

A child appeared before him; a bright, happy 
looking little girl, with a world of light spark- 
ling from the depths of her blue eyes, and her 
round, red lips dimpled about with smiles. 

“T have brought you something,” she said, 
holding out towards him upon a small plate, a 
hot, smoking biscuit. 

“Who told you to bring it here?” asked the 
old man, gruffly, reaching out his poor hand as 
he spoke. “I sha’n’t give you anything for it; 
I don’t want it!” 

“O, sir, but I don’t want anything, and no 
one told me to bring it to you. I thought you 
didn’t have any one to cook you nice things, and 
that you must be very lonesomé; so I came. 
Wont you take the plate to eat it on?” 

“No, no! take it home; don’t bring me any- 
thing again,” and he turned to close the door. 

“ Good-night rang out the clear, sweet voive 
of the child as she tripped away. 

Miser Martyn stopped suddenly, and repeated 
the words over to himself—“good-night, good- 
night !’’"—then he put his head out of the door 
again to listen. The little girl had vanished in 
the darkness. He looked up the long flight of 
stairs by his door; peered about the large, old 
hall wonderingly. The sunbeam had left him, 
but where had it gone? Sg he went back to the 
coals upon his hearth, murmuring, not the word 
that had laid unholily upon his lips for years, 
but “good-night,” in something like a softened 
tone. He set the biscuit down beside him, and 
bent his face upon his hands, looking with his 
great hollow eyes4nto the fire. The coals still 
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glistened and sparkled, and the wind came in 
roaring gusts adown the chimney. It whistled 
about, and rattled the rickety windows, and 
shook as if it were a strong hand the loosely- 
hung doors ; then howled low and mournfully 
until it died away in long, heavy breaths. But 
the old man did not heed it, he sat like one en- 
tranced. He could see his whole life from its 
first beginning up to the present moment stretch- 
ed out like a path across the blazing coals. 

He could see a red farm-house with roses 
growing by its sides, and lilacs and apple trees 
skirting the path that led from its door adown 
to the road. He could see trees clustering at its 
back ; trees white and fragrant with blossoms in 
May, so full that they gave their leaves like 
pearls to crown the emerald beauty of the shin- 
ing grass at their feet; white in May, but rich, 
red and purpling with fruit in the golden har- 
yest time. Nearer, nearer the old man bent his 
head to the embers. He was not looking at the 
fields of clover that rolled away like purple oceans 
from the brown barn ; not at the woods that rose 
up fresh and green in summer, and still fresh 
and green when the snow lay soft and white upon 
everything ; not at the birds that sang, nor the 
brooks that slid and sparkled in the summer 
sunshine. No, he could see a sweet, pale-faced 
woman going about in the little red farm-house ; 
awoman with a smile upon her lip that now 
seemed to him an eternal one. He bowed his 
head reverently. The pale hand of the woman 
was laid caressingly upon his hair; not hair sil- 
vered and frosted with age, but brown and 
glossy with youth. Gently, O, so gently! her 
hand rested upon his head and glided over his 
white, unbrowned forehead. 

His eyes were bright and sparkling, and his 
cheeks flushed deeply with the vigor and health 
ofboyhood. Nothing could check the flow of his 
ardent spirits. What a life lay before him! 
what happiness just within the outstretching of 
his young arms. 

Buta change comes. The little farm-house 
grows dark. Day by day the step of the sweet- 
faced woman lightens. Her smile grows sweeter 
all the while and her voice more tender and 
touching. By-and-by she does not leave her 
room. He brings her flowers every morning 
from the garden and meadow, and tears steal 
into his eyes as she smiles upon him. The times 
grow darker and darker, and he stays by her 
side all the time, until the darkness breaks out 
intoa tempest. He looks upon the dead face of 
his mother. No more smiles are there for him; 
no more tender caresses ; they are all buried in a 
bleak grave in the village burying-cround. 
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A long time passes gnd there is no light for 
him. His path is gloomy and cheerless. His 
home is no longer a home. A new mistress 
comes to preside over it. The roses bloom no 
more by the windows; nor the lilacs by the 
path that leads down to the road. There are no 
pleasant words for him, nothing but frowns and 
rebuffs. He goes away among strangers, and 
ere long a bright, cheery face is woven in with 
his hopes and dreams of the future. He labors 
and drudges, but cheerfully, since once more 
there is a bright place in his heart. He grows 
to be a strong man, and still that face is with 
him, daguerreotyped a living image upon his 
very soul. There comes a time of pleasant an- 
ticipations, and he talks of a home that will be 
his ere long ; of a fair-faced girl who will soon 
be his wife. 

But a demon whispers something in his ear ; 
a word like gold, and it haunts him until he gives 
up the home, and turns his back upon the hap- 
piness that waited but for him to grasp it. He 
turns away from everything that will not yield 
him the harvest he seeks. He goes from his 
native land, and does not return until he brings 
with him coffers of yellow gold. Still he is not 
satisfied, still there is a vacant place within his 
soul. He wanders wearily about, asking every- 
where for the young heart that he cast away 
from him years before; asking for the sweet- 
faced girl whose love he had repaid with ingrat- 
itude. But noone knows where she is. One 
person says she has married; another that she 
is dead, and still another that she went away off 
a long time ago, none knew whither. He never 
sees her again, and his life grows colder and 
harder every day. His gold is his god! he does 
not allow himself food enough for proper suste- 
nance; cannot spare enough from his coffers to 
purchase himself a comfortable coat. He prays 
only over his gold; owns no friend but that; 
clasps nothing warmer in his trembling grasp, 
nothing more human. His life is worthless. 
He sees it in the dying, fading embers. It flows 
uselessly through his coffers of gold, out of them 
he does not exist. He sees suffering men, women 
and children in his way, stretching out their 
hands piteously to him, but he turns away from 
them, and hugs his treasures closer to him. 

A groan burst from the miser’s lips. The 
embers were almost dead. He held out his 
feeble arms towards the smouldering ruins. For 
a moment a single star of brightness rose above 
them, then all was darkness. Again the old 
man groaned and clasped his hands over his 
eyes to shut out the visions of the past. But 
he could not do it. The sweet-faced woman was 
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by his side in the dark, rickety room. Again she 
spoke encouragingly to him; told him to be a 
brave, good man, loving his neighbors as him- 
self; to be a tender man, a reverent man, help- 
ing the poor and down-trodden, the weary and 
afflicted; to give the destitute out of his 
abundance. 

“T can’t! I can’t give up my gold!” broke 
from his lips. ‘“ What shall I do without my 
gold?” 

The woman smiled and pointed towards the 
door. Inan instant the thought flashed through 
his mind—the little girl smiled like his mother! 
He would give her all his wealth if she would 
come to him again! 

All night long he sat alone in the darkness, 
thinking of his mother, the little girl and his gold ; 
and when the morning came it found something 
like a smile upon his thin features. He built a 
fire upon the hearth, such an one as he had not 
allowed himself for along time; bought a hot 
roll from the baker at the corner, and threw open 
the old rickety blinds, and sat in the sunlight by 
the window as he ate it. During the forenoon 


he waited and watched for the little visitor of the 
preceding evening, but she did not come. He 


looked out of the window and watched the peo- 
ple that poured out of the very house in which 
he lived. Old men bowed down with age; wo- 
men with hungry-looking babes upon their 
bosoms, and little children in thin and scanty 
garments, with baskets upon their arms, went 
shivering in the keen and frosty air. Some re- 
turned while he sat there with small bits of coal 
in their baskets, and their hands bent and be- 
numbed by the cold. Still the blue-eyed child 
for whom he waited came not. 

The afternoon waned before her timid rap 
sounded upon his door. 

“Come in!” called the voice of the old miser. 

The child hesitated. 

“ Come in!’’ he called again; the second time 
in a pleasanter tone. The latch was slowly 
lifted, and the little girl entered the room. In 
her hand she held part of an apple, which she 
bashfully extended towards him. 

“Do you know all the folks in this house?” 
asked Miser Martyn, shortly, drawing the child 
to him. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Are any of them poor?” 

Poor? , yes, sir, very poor!” 

“How many families live in the house ?” 

“As many as thirty, sir.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and 
clenched his fists, while the little one shied away 
from him, 
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“Do you know that I have gold?” he whis. 
pered in her ear, catching her by the arm again, 

She gave a quick, startled glance into his face, 
and said : 

“ Some one told me so, but I didn’t believe it 
because you always looked so poor.” 

“You may believe it, for I am going to feed 
all the people in this house, if you will help me. 
Only you must laugh for me—laugh a great 
deal !” 

“Feed all the folks—I help him—laugh,” 
repeated the child, not comprehending for a 
moment his words. “Do you mean that you 
will give them all something to eat? Mrs, 
Myers who has been sick so long, and the poor, 
lame shoemaker, and the little children whose 
mother is dead? all, every one? do you mean 
it?” she asked, her face radiant with joy. 

“Yes, all of them,” was the answer. 

“Dear, dear me! then I am the happiest little 
girl in the world, and youare the best man! All 
of them ?”’ and she clapped her hands and jump- 
ed up and down, and danced ali about the room 
in her delight. The old man followed her, 
making a hobbling attempt to imitate her light, 
graceful motions. 

“May Thelp you buy the things ?” she asked, 
catching hold of his hand. 

“Yes, yes, only laugh; laugh all the time!” 

“We wont let them know anything about it, 
will we, and we will buy coal and bread for 
every one of them? 0-0-oh! I am so happy!” 
and she commenced dancing about the room, 
again, while the old miser hobbled along after her. 

The next day was one of thanksgiving to the 
poor, wretched inmates of that old house. Nearly 
all day marketmen, grocer boys and coal men, 
stopped before its door, and distributed their 
burdens in the dreary-locking rooms. Little 
children danced about before the warm fires that 
sparkled upon the hearths, and crowed at the 
sight of the food that was piled up in their nar- 
row homes. Weary men and women took a new 
light in their hearts, and Alice, little Alice, who 
had labored all day with Miser Martyn, laughed 
and cried until she was hoarse at what she saw. 
The crowning joy of the day to her was, that the 
old man was going up stairs to board with her 
mother, on purpose to hear and see her laugh, he 
said ; and that she should have nice and com- 
fortable clothes and go to ¢chool all the time. 

That night the pale, sweet faced woman came 
to Miser Martyn in his dreams; came and lit 
up the whole long night with her smiles ; and 
when he awoke in the morning, he said that his 
farehead was cool from the caressing of her 

‘hands. 
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“THIS IS A GREAT COUNTRY.” 


“THIS IS A GREAT COUNTRY.” 

So say the boys, and the boys are generally 
right about these matters, for they have all sta- 
tistical ideas pretty thoroughly cudgelled into 
their brains in their excellent common-school 
training ; and they moreover feel that the coun- 
try is great, in consequence of the free and inde- 
pendent spirit which pervades it, of which spirit 
their own crowding impulses and buoyant aspi- 
rations form an integral part. The United 
States are great, physically, socially, politically, 
morally and intellectually; great to-day, and 
great in the possession of the true elements of 
future grandeur. Nor can we find upon the page 
of history a parallel instance of national growth, 
either in rapidity or extent. By no mere human 
agencies can this wonderful growth be accounted 
for. The efforts of man would be powerless for 
such stupendous results. All that can be said 
towards solving the problem of American great- 
ness, is, that the time had come ! The Old World 
had done its appointed work ; nation after na- 
tion had grown up, flourished, and perished 
from the face of the earth; tyranny and oppres- 
sion had crushed the free spirit of man to the 
lowest point of compression ; war upon war had 
desolated the fields of human industry, and the 
strong hand of power, temporal and spiritual, 
had shackled human thought and action. A 
mighty oppression demanded an adeyuate relief, 
and lo, the Huguenots of Carolina, the Cavaliers 
of Virginia, the Catholics of Maryland, and the 
Puritans of Massachusetts, braved the dangers 
of the pathless ocean, to establish a new nation 
upon a new continent, where man should be free, 
and government the servant of the people. The 
state of Europe in the sixteenth century, was 
the all-sufficient cause, in the hands of the Ruler 
of nations, for the settlement of America in the 
seventeenth, and the foundation and growth of 
our country. ‘This wielding of mighty events 
by the Almighty Disposer, which men call desti- 
ny, and this alone, can account for the wonderful 
development of the United States of America. 

The first settlements of our country date back 
but little more than two centuries and a half, 
and our national independence but about three 
quarters of a century. And yet we have a pop- 
ulation of thirty millions, occupying thirty-one 
sovereign States, which are bound together in 
strongest and happiest ties of union, four exten- 
sive Territories rapidly filling up with enterpris- 
ing and industrious settlers, and three others 
which are now knocking at the doors of Congress 
for admission as independent States. This great 
population is almost entirely the wonderful accu- 
mulation of eighty-two years, the number of in- 
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habitants of the country at the period of the 
Declaration of Independence being only about 
three millions. During the same time the terri- 
torial extent of the Unjted States has more than 
trebled, expanding from eight hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles to two millions 
nine hundred and thirty thousand; and every 
acre of this vast increase the result of purchase 
or peaceful negociation, and not of conquest. 
The present territorial extent of the republic vies 
with that of the Roman empire or the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, neither of which, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, exceeded three millions of 
square miles. Our republic is three times as 
large as the whole of France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark together, and only one 
sixth less than the whole European area covered 
by the sixty powers of that continent. Accord- 
ing to Guyot’s estimate of the area of North 
America, which is 5,472,000 square miles, exclu- 
sive of islands, our territorial possessions cover 
one half of this continent; other writers, how- 
ever, make the area of North America some- 
what larger; but by none of their estimates is 
our present territory brought so low as one-third 
of the whole. The bounties of climate, soil, 
mineral and vegetable productions, available 
sea-coast, and navigable rivers, are in full pro- 
portion to our extent of territory. 

At the period when the first new States were 
admitted to the Union, viz., 1791—2, when Ver- 
mont and Kentucky were added to the old thir- 
teen, our country occupied but little more than a 
narrow strip upon the Atlantic coast, extending 
from Maine to Georgia. The vast interior was 
an unexplored and almost unknown region, over- 
run by savage tribes. Now the whole continent 
from ocean to ocean, is permeated by American 
population and civilization ; our eastern seaboard 
is extended far south into the Gulf of Mexico, 
the mighty valley of the Mississippi between the 
Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, is filled with 
prosperous and growing States, and the new 
States of California, Oregon and Washington 
have sprung up on the Pacific coast. The ma- 
terial wealth of our country is great, though not 
in excess, as compared with the countries of the 
Old World ; yet a marked feature as contrasted 
with them, is the very general and comparatively 
equal distribution of property in the United 
States. This equality of distribution is highly 
favorable to human happiness, and is a very cor- 
rect indication of the superior condition of our 
own people, resulting from free institutions. 
The present valuation of property of every kind 
in this country, is estimated at nine billions, six 
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hundred and thirty millions of dollars, which 
gives an average of $321 to every man, woman 
and child. The present tonnage, foreign and 
domestic, including steam as well as sail craft, 
is upwards of six millions of tons ; and we have 
about twenty-five thousand miles of railroads in 
operation, binding the country together in bonds 
of mutual interest and regard. Soon will the 
Atlantic shore be conhected with the Pacific by 
a railroad penctrating through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to be followed, ere many years, by two 
other connecting lines between the oceans, one to 
the south and the other to the north of that now 
under location. All these evidences of material 
prosperity are but the exponents of the individ- 
wal comfort and happiness of American citizens. 

In glancing at the efficient aids which have 
thus built up our country, and made it great, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the important influ- 
ence which our free institutions of government 
have exercised. In the Old World government 
powers are usurped by certain favored classes for 
their own benefit, and are exercised to direct, 


control and restrain the industry of the people ; 
here they are the inherent right of the people, 
delegated by them to servants selected by them- 
selves, and to be used only for the protection and 
development of industry. There the people are 
the subjects and slaves; here they are the citi- 
zens and masters; there a man’s earnings are 
his by government favor and forbearance ; here 
they are his of right, and the government can 
take only what he freely gives. Nor can we 
over-estimate the magnitude of the agency which 
free schools have exercised in making our coun- 
try whet it is. By this admirable system of uni- 
versal education, mind has been made free as 
well as body, and the young have been trained 
to think and act for themselves; thus qualifying 
the people to exercise their political rights, and 


furnishing them with the unfailing means of at- 
taining prosperity and happiness. The free 
press of our country has also done a most impor- 
tant part in the great work which has been ac- 
complished, taking up the task of popular edu- 
cation where the free schools leave it, and car 
rying it on to the enlarged and matured results 
which we see exhibited in a right-thinking, right- 
acting, intelligent, just, and honorable people, 
happy in the enjoyment of peace and plenty, 
and rejoicing in the sanguine anticipation of a 
great and glorious future for their beboved coun- 


try, commensurate with the miraculous growth 
and progress of the past. Truly may such a 
people fecl an honest pride in their country, and 
a profound gratitude to the Ruler of nations for 
his distinguished favor and protection ! 


A CONFIDENCE MAN, 


The wife of a French gentleman of birth and 
fortune, after a long illness was pronounced past 
recovery. Her physician so informed her, and 
she —— composedly to meet death. She 
desired her husband to approach her bedside 
and taking his hand, said : 

“Mon ami, have I made you happy?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Have you anything to reproach me with ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Will you do me a last favor when I am 
gone, and ask me no questions ?” 

The afflicted husband signified his assent. 

“ Well, then,” said the dying wife, “here is 
the key of yonder bureau; in a secret drawer 
among the ornaments on the left side, you will 
find three packages of letters, tied up with rib- 
bons of different colors. When I am dead, take 
them our and burn them, without reading them.” 

The wife died, and the husband faithfully per- 


formed his promise. Would a lady have done 
the same !—Detroit Budget. 


FIX YOUR MIND. 


Lay it down as a sound maxim, nothing can 
be accomplished without a fixed purposo—a 
concentration of mind and energy. Whatever 
you attempt to do, whether it be the writing of 
an essay, or whittling of a stick, let it be done as 
well as you can do it. It was this habit that 
made Franklin and Newton, and hundreds whose 
labors have been of incalculable service to man- 
kind. Fix your mind closely on what you un- 
dertake—in no other way can you have a reason- 
able hope of success. An energy that dies ina 
day is good for nothing—an hour’s fixed atten- 
tion will never avail. The heavens were not 
measured in aday. The inventions that bless 
mankind were not the work of a moment’s thought 
and investigation, A lifetime has often been 
given toa single object. If you, then, have a 
desire to bless your species or to get to yourself 


a glorious name, fix your mind upon something, 
and let it remain fixed.—Arnold. 
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FASHIONABLE CHRISTIANS, 


Often as the motley reflexes of my experience 
move in long procession of manifold groups be- 
fore me, the distinguished and world honored 
company of Christian mammonites appear to the 
eye of my imagination as a drove of camels 
heavily laden, yet all at full speed, and each in 
the confident expectation of passing through the 
eye of the needle without stop or halt, both beasts 
and baggage.— Coleridge. 


THE JUST MAN. 


Peace to the just man’s memory,—let it grow 

Greener with years, and blossonf through the flight 

Of ages; let the mimic canvass show 

His calm benevolent features; let the light 

Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the sight 

Of all but heaven, and, in the book of fame, 

The glorious record of his virtues write, 

And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 

A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed fame 
W. C. Davant. 
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SPIRIT MUSIC, 


BY BDWARD 5S. ELLIS. 


Like the muffled voice of ocean, 
Sounding o’er the isles afar; 
Like the pagan’s wild devotion, 
Wailing in the midnight air; 
Like a weird, fading vision, 
Floating softly, strangely by, 
Lighting up those fields elysian, 
To the dreamer’s wistful eye: 


Sometimes, at the hour of even, 
In the shadows of the soul, 
Sweet and wondrous sounds from heaven 
Through those haunted chambers roll; 
Like the wind-harp’s tone low dying, 
When the silent, saddened air 
Wafts some lonely spirit’s sighing, 
Like a burden hard to bear, 


Swept by Kden’s softest breathings, 
Heart-strings give a wondrous sound; 
Spirit hands those chords enwreathing, 
Stranger tones have sometimes found ; 
Whisper tones of solemn sadness, 
Sometimes plerce the startled ear, 
Waking thoughts of mournful gladness, 
While those shadows strange appear. 


There’s a harp within the twilight 
Of each human mortal’s breast, 

Where the world is never shining, 
And whose clouds forever rest, 

Save when some wandering angel 
Sweeps across those shining strings, 
And its wondrous tones will change all, 
When he spreads his golden wings. 


THE COUSINS. 


BY MRS. MARY CRUIKSHANKS. 


“I Leave my child to your care, John ; love 
her, and be good to her as you would to your 
own, My property is all for her—you are 
wealthy—I have no other relatives; my child is 
my only heir, and she will be rich in this world’s 
goods. For her I have toiled and striven, for 
her I have hoarded and saved, and now in my 
dying hour I have a fearful presentiment that her 
fortune will be the cause of her unhappiness. 
Guard her carefully ; don’t let her marry foolish- 
ly.@My daughter, my darling daughter, would 
Icould have seen you ere I left this world.” 

Thus spoke James Austin, as lying on his 
death bed, he confided his only child to the care 
of his only brother. And that brother promised 
tv be a father to the orphan; and happy in the 
assurance, the dying man departed. 

Poor Mary Austin! it was asad home-coming, 
when he whose fond caresses had hitherto been 
her welcome, was lying cold and still in death. 
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It was long before John Austin could divert the 
attention of his niece to any other subject than 
the death of her beloved father. Summoned 
hastily from school to receive his last blessing, 
and only arriving in time to behold his lifeless 
corpse, the grief of the poor child was over- 
whelming ; but when the first great. shock was 
passed, and he learned her position, John Austin 
was astonished at the good sense displayed by 
the frail and delicate-looking creature. When 
informed of her father’s wishes, she affectionately 
returned her uncle’s caresses, promised ever to 
be to him as a daughter. 

Three days after the funeral, all the business 
arrangements having been settled, Mary Austin 
and her guardian set out for the distant city 
henceforth to be her home; but ere we follow 


her thither, we must go back to the early history 
of the brothers, so unceremoniously introduced. 

Twenty years before, John and James Austin 
found themselves in New York, with very little 
money in their pockets, and less knowledge of 
the world in their heads. But fortune favored 


the enterprising lads, who, not content to vege- 
tate in an obscure country village, had come to 
the great city to seek a living. ~ 
John, the eldest, fond of money, and eager for 
riches, turned his attention to mercantile affairs ; 
while James, disliking the city, and willing to 
make slower progress, went out into the far west, 
and purchased land with what money he had. 
Through his untiring zeal and faithfulness, 
John Austin so won the confidence of his em- 
ployer, that while yet very young, he married 
his daughter, and at the old gentleman’s death 
became heir to all his wealth. Of riches he had 
abundance, but of domestic happiness but a small 
share; his gay and volatile wife, brought up as 
too many are among the wealthy, being ill cal- 
culated to make home happy. Their children, 


inheriting a frail constitution from the mother, . 
and not receiving a mother’s proper care, died: 
early; and out of a family of seven, one only 
daughter lived to grow up. 

James Austin also became wealthy. The land 
he had purchased, all at once became exceeding- 
ly valuable ; a city was to rise where he: had: 
planned an extensive farm; fabulous prices were 
offered to him for even the poorest lets in his 
possession, and the end of it was, that he too 
became very rich. By judiciously omployiag. 
his money in profitable speculation, in and: 
around the new city, he made a slow and sure- 
increase on it, and having married:a very beau- 
tiful and amiable girl, he looked forward to.a- 
life of contented happiness. But all his plans 
were overset by the death of his young wife, who 
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left him heartbroken and disconsolate, only 
for the affection he bore her little infant. 

For this child he now began to save, and ere 
his death, had almost obtained the title of miser, 
so notorious were his economical habits. But 
on Mary and her education, no expense was 
spared, and for the latter purpose she was kept 
at an excellent school, far away from the lonely 
place he had made his residence on the death of 
his wife. While for himself he took no pride in 
dress, he was careful that his child should always 
make an appearance suitable to the fortune he 
intended should one day be hers, and conse- 
quently Mary Austin was the best dressed girl 
in her school, always plentifully supplied with 
money, and always led to believe that she was 
rich. Her vacations, spent at her country home, 
and in the society of her beloved father, were 
seasons of great joy to the affectionate girl, who 
delighted to surprise her indulgent parent with 
the rapid progress in study which she had made. 
All these happy days were now at an end, she 
must leave the dear old home, her companions 
at school, and all she had loved from youth, and 
go far away among strangers. But Mary yield- 
ed to no childish weakness, and when she saw 
that her tears distressed her uncle, she resolutely 
hid her feelings, and none saw her agony. 

So great was her sorrow that she scarce no- 
ticed a remark her relative made one day about 
her father’s property. His words insinuated that 
his brother had died poor, but beyond a vague 
feeling of astonishment and an inward convic- 
tion that it was a mistake, the daughter thought 
no more about it. Long afterwards did Mary 
Austin call to mind those words, and wonder at 
her own strange indifference. 

The last night of their stay in her old home, 
Mary spent in tears and deep anguish, but little 
recked she of the great temptation her uncle was 
wrestling with underthesameroof. Many times 
and oft had John Austin had it in his power to 
gratify his love of riches at the expense of his 
honor, but never had he allowed the tempter to 
overcome him; at the time he became his niece’s 
guardian his conscience was unstained by crime 
or wrong done to mortal. 

Mary’s friends gathered around to say farewell 
to the orphan, and Mary went forth into the 
world with the blessings of all who had known 
her from childhood. There was one among the 
number whose parting words none heard, save 
her alone ; but they called a crimson flush up to 
the pale cheek, and tears filled the deep blue 
eyes as she gave him her hand, and breathed a 
kind good-by. 

In after days, when sorrowful and well-nigh 
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broken-hearted, Mary Austin dwelt with hopeful 
remembrance on that parting look and that earn- 
est promise of a future meeting. The son of 
their pastor had been her friend from childhood, 
the companion of her vacations, and the favorite 
of her father. It added not a little to her dis. 
tress, to witness the coolness with which her 
uncle treated this esteemed friend, but she could 
do no more than make her own manner more 
cordial, to atone. 

“ Well, mama, what news does father send? 
Iam dying with impatience to know how much 
uncle has left me, and there you sit, holding his 
letter, and wont tell me a word.” And Miss 
Emily Austin stamped her little foot with impa- 
tience, and spoke in a tone very unlike her usual 
softly modulated one. 

Apparently unheeding, or accustomed to her 
daughter’s ill temper, Mrs. Austin again went 
over the epistle she held in her hand, and so 
many strange expressions appeared in her coun- 
tenance, that with an undutiful exclamation, 
Emily snatched it from her hand and began to 
read it; but scarcely had she perused half 
dozen lines ere, flinging it to the floor, she crashed 
it beneath her foot. 

“T will not hear of it; she sha’n’t come. 
Father must be crazy to think that I-want a pen- 
niless cousin to drag around, even if she is a 
beauty.” And the angry girl burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. 

Very quietly, Mrs. Austin took this fearful 
ebullition, contenting herself with exclaiming: 

“Why, Emily! Don’t give way to your 
feelings so, Emily.” And then as a last re- 
source, continuing, “You will spoil your eyes, 
and not be fit to go out with Mrs. S——, when 
she calls for you this afternoon.” 

This last argument appeared to have some 
effect, for wiping away her tears the angry 
beauty composed herself in the lounging 
chair from which she had arisen, and while she 
arranged her disordered curls, conversed in a 
somewhat lower tone about the contents of the 
unfortunate letter. Mrs. Austin appeared as 
much at a loss as herself to account for the 
unexpected tidings it conveyed. 

“Ts it not very strange, mother, after aif’ we 
have heard, and all uncle wrote to us himself, 
about his immense property, that he should die 
poor, and leave his child for us to support? 
Surely, father must have made some mistake.” 
And again the letter was closely examined. 

Mrs. Austin said it was strange, but not even 
to her spoiled, over-indulged child did the wife 
dare to tell thg strange thoughts that letter had 
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conjured up ; this suddenly announced poverty in 
one known to be rich, this child given to their 
care, and then the slurred and blotted letter, with 
its long erasures, so different from her husband’s 
free and careless style, all combined to raise 
strange suspicions in her mind; but she pru- 
dently kept them to herself, and if Emily noticed 
her abstracted air, it was accounted for by the | 
disappointment in regard to the money. 

“Jt is too bad to he so disappointed when I 
had made so sure of getting those diamonds 
with it. Don’t you think you could persuade 
father to give them to me?” There was no 
thought of the sufferings of the poor orphan; no 
pity for her loss ; in Emily's eyes the disappoint- 
ment about her long coveted jewels was para- 
mount to all other distresses. 

“Tam afraid he will not consent to such ex- 
travagance, my darling, knowing that you have 
so many handsome ornaments already.” 

“But these are so magnificent and costly, that 
none of my acquaintances’ have anything to 
equal them. ©, do try. to coax him for me, 
mama; you don’t know how I have set my 
mind on having these beautiful diamonds.” 

When occasion required, and some favor was 
to be obtained, Miss Emily could be as humble 
as possible to her doting mother, although her 
habitual treatment was in the highest degree 
insolent and ungrateful. 

“T know it is of no use, dear,” was Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s answer. “ He positively refused before, 
and now if he has your cousin to dress and sup- 
port, itis absurd to think of getting them. I 
am very sorry, for I always wish to see you out- 
shine your friends; but I know your father will 
not consent to this.” 

But here any further conversation was stopped 
by the arrival of Emily’s very dear friend, Mrs. 
S——, who, with her brother Louis, were bent 
on a shopping expedition. Mrs. Austin hastened 
to apologize for Emily’s tear-swollen eyes by 
saying that they had just heard of the death of 

relative, thus impressing the ‘visitors with ane 
idea of the young lady’s sensitive feelings. 

Louis Eldridge had long been selected by Mrs. 
Austin and her daughter as Emily’s future hus- 
band ; for though suitors for the rich merchant’s 
daughier were plentiful, not one among the 
number could compare with him in point of 
wealth, talents, station or appearance. 

His sister, Mrs. S——, a schoolfellow of Em- 
ily’s, and married to a rich man old enough to 
be her father, was a very different person, but 
was fondly loved by her brother, who, in his 
great affection for his only sister, overlooked the 
faults he could net correct. 
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To fascinate and win Louis Eldridge was the 
great aim and end of Emily Austin’s life. For 
that purpose she studied a thousand graceful 
arts ; for that purpose she dressed and adorned 
herself, and for that purpose she courted and 
caressed the sister, whom in her heart she 
despised, and yet envied. . 

For Mrs. S——, if she had married an old 
man, had at least attained the summit of her 
wishes, in the possession of a magnificent house 
and furniture, an unrivalled equipage, and unlim- 
ited leave as to the expense of her wardrobe and 
ornament. Since her marriage, Louis had come 
into possession of a large fortune likewise, and 
thus the brother and sister were objects of great 
interest in the fashionable circles they frequented. 

That Emily Austin had made a deep impres- 
sion on the young man’s heart was quite true; 
but it was no less so, that he was far from being 
in love, or at least sufficiently so to be blind to 
her faults. He was fascinated by her beauty, 
and perhaps a little flattered at her evident 
preference for himself; but there were feelings 
deep down in Louis Eldridge’s heart too noble, 
too earnest, too good to be touched by one like 
Emily Austin. 


“Mary, this is your cousin; Emily, I have 
brought you a sister—you must be kind to her,” 
said John Austin, as he presented the girls to 
each other. 

There was a look of haughty disdain on the 
beautiful features of Miss Austin as she glanced 
with contemptuous curiosity at the slight, closely 
veiled figure before her; but her expression 
changed to one of utter astonishment, when 
drawing aside the heavy crape which shaded her 
features, Mary advanced to embrace her. So 
unexpectedly and exquisitely beautiful did she 
find her, that like a person in a dream she re- 
turned the fond greeting ; but none the less did 
she dislike the new comer. 

Very differently they appeared as they stood 
together; Emily with her slight brunette tinge, 
black, flashing eyes, raven ringlets and high 
color; Mary, with a complexion like the palest 
leaf of a blush rose, deep blue eyes shaded by 
long, dark lashes, heavy braids of rich brown 
hair, and features that might have been modelled 
from a Grecian statue. 

Emily had pictured her cousin, rade in man- 
ners, uncultivated and awkward ; over-awed by 
her superior elegance and style, and betraying in 
every movement her backwoods education. She 

had expected all this and more ; but the idea of 
her immense wealth had reconciled her to any 
faults, either of person, dress or manner. 
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“You know,” she had said to her mother, 
“ that her gold will hide all defects, and under 
my tuition, and the example of our fashionable 
friends, she will soon become civilized.” 

Had Mary come as she anticipated, even 
without the property, Emily would have been 
kind and civil to her, and even taken pride in 


having so good a foil to her own finished and § 


graceful manners; but she was not prepared to 
find in this penniless cousin a formidable rival, 
not only in beauty, but in every accomplishment. 
Emily had studied for the sake of admiration 
and display ; Mary had improved herself for very 
love of learning, and to please her father ; the 
difference was very perceptible. 

The first time Mary sat down to the piano, her 
cousin grew pale with envy and suppressed an- 
noyance. She fancied Louis Eldridge listening, 
entranced with those delightful strains, and 
gazing with admiration on the beautiful little 
white hands flying over the keys with such 
matchless grace and ease. A thousand angry 
passions rose in Emily Austin’s bosom, and well 
had it been for Mary, could she have read the 
feelings of that jealous heart, so fiercely throb- 
bing beneath the restraining satin and lace. 

A very short sojourn at her uncle’s convinced 
Mary that her life would not be a very happy 
one. 


That Emily and her aunt disliked her, she 
soon discovered, and her uncle’s conduct was so 
extraordinary that she soon learned to fear him. 
At times he would caress her with even greater 
fondness than he displayed for his own child, 
and again he would bid her leave his presence, 
with marks of abhorrence on his countenance. 


John Austin was a changed man. Stern and 
morose at one time, the whole household stood 
in awe of him; and again his temper would 
change, and fits of excessive mirth and hilarity 
cause almost equal wonderment among those 
who had known him all his life. Mary, who 
had never seen him in past days, thought him 
exceedingly disagreeable, and wondered how her 
gentle father could have so ill-tempered a brother. 

As her deep mourning had prevented her going 
into society, and her saddened feelings rendered 
her unwilling to meet the gay guests who assem- 
bied at her aunt’s, nearly two months had elapsed 
ere any of their friends were aware of the pres- 
ence of the young orphan. In her own room, 
alone with her books and embroidery, Mary 
passed her evenings, and often wondered to her- 
self how they could so strangely neglect one who 
had so many claims on their kindness and atten- 
tion. But the mystery was one day explained, 
and in so rude a manner as almost to crush the 
genéte hearted girl. 
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A magnificent party was given by the rich and 
fashionable Mrs. S——, and for several days 
previous, Emily had been in a very flutter of 
preparation. The long-talked-of evening at 
length arrived, but found the beauty in a very 
unamiable mood, owing to another unsuccessfu} 
application she had made to her father fur the 
long coveted diamonds. 

On several occasions she had displayed con- 
siderable authority when requiring her cousin’s 
assistance, but this night she was insolent and 
overbearing in the extreme. With her usual 
patient kindness, Mary assisted to attire the 
angry girl, unheeding the ungrateful remarks on 
her slowness, her awkwardness, and her want of 
taste. But when the white satin robe was on, 
the costly blonde trimmings properly arranged, 
the beautiful bracelets clasped on the handsome 
rounded arm, and Mary’s white fingers were 
twining wreaths of pearl amid the dark tresses, 
then the ill-concealed malice broke forth. 

“Tt is well for ‘you to praise these paltry 
pearls ; you, whose fault alone it is that I have 
not the magnificent diamond spray for my hair, 
I have so long wished for.” 

“My fault, Emily?” was the astonished ex- 
clamation. ‘ How can it possibly be my fault ?” 

“O, very easily,” was the sarcastic answer. 
“Tf father had not you to dress and maintain, 
he would not refuse me what I want so much.” 

“Emily, you must’ mistake; what do you 
mean by your father having me to dress and 
maintain?” There was a flush of indignation 
on the fair cheek, but it paled quickly as the 
answer fell upon her ear. 

“Why, simply this: that you don’t possess a 
dollar in the world—that you came to us a beg: 
gar—and if you don’t know it, I think it is high 
time that you should.” . 

There was a rustling of silk, the door was 
opened and shut, and then the orphan was alone. 
Alone with her sorrow and this awful announce- 
ment of poverty and dependence. She could 
see it all now; the cool, contemptuous treatment 
of her aunt and cousin, and the variable conduct 
of her uncle were equally well explained. At 
one moment she supposed his feelings of regard 
for his brother’s child actuated him, and again, 
the recollection of the burden and expense thus 
bequeathed to him caused those unpleasant 
changes she had been at a loss to account for. 
Agonizing reflections for one of Mary Austin’s 
sensitive and independent spirit. In those few 
hours of anguish she lived an age. 

A painful interview with her uncle next morn 
ing only served to augment her distress, as he 


refused to listen fo anything she attempted to 
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ask, telling her to be content, that his house 
should be her home, and he would never let her 
want for anything. Sad words for her to listen 
to, who had always believed herself not only 
independent, but rich. 

It was while Mary was suffering under the 
great shock of this discovery that she received a 
yisit from her old friend, the minister’s son, be- 
fore alluded to. Never had she felt so in need 
of a friend, and the welcome she gave Cyrus 
Staples was such as she might have bestowed on 
abrother. By her uncle’s invitation, he took up 
his abode with them ; butby Emily’s contrivance, 
even that was made a source of grief to Mary. 

Day after day she saw the inexperienced young 
man falling deeper and deeper into the snares 
Emily had laid for him, and evidently yielding 
to the dangerous influence of her wit and beauty. 

To Emily, who believed that Mary and he 
were lovers, Cyrus’s openly displayed admira- 
tion and devotion, was a great triumph, and she 
watched her cousin’s uneasiness with satisfaction. 

Poor Mary moved about the house, sad and 
dispirited, continually suffering from some slight 
or vexation, and so unpleasant did her situation 
become at last, that she meditated seeking some 
employment—some independent means of pro- 
curing a livelihood. 

John Austin, meanwhile, was never idle. Long 
noted for his caution in speculating, his business 
friends were astonished at the large amounts he 
now was willing to risk ; and more than one old 
acquaintance marvelled at the extraordinary 
change in the once cautious merchant. 


One clear, bright February day, Mary resolved 
to make a change in her mode of living; to no 
longer remain a prisoner in her uncle’s house, 
but seek her way in the world; and as a prepar- 
atory step, she dressed herself, and went out; a 
display of liberty she had never before made. 
Her spirits sank as she passed along the crowded 
sidewalk, and beheld the merry, gaily dressed 
parties, promenading, and enjoying themselves, 
apparently free from care or trouble. 

She was musing on her plans for the future, 
and searce heeding anything around her, when 
suddenly a cry was raised: “The child! the 
child!” was shouted by a dozen voices; and 
looking up, she beheld a horse coming furiously 
towards them; the sleigh from which he had 
partly got free dashing wildly from side to side ; 
while directly in front of him stood a little boy, 
some half-dozen yards from the pavement. To 
spring forward and snatch the little fellow from 
his dangerous position, was the first impulse, and 
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ere any one else had sufficient presence of mind 
to move, the child was safe. 

Among the many who gathered round to con- 
gratulate the weeping and terrified mother, and 
praise the self-possession of the rescuer, were 
two gentlemen, who had seen the whole affair, 
but were too distant to assist. Mary raised her 
eyes, as the tones of a manly, yet melodious 
voice fell on her ear, and met the admiring 
glance of a pair of magnificent dark eyes. In 
the confusion, her veil had fallen aside, and for 
an instant she felt her face flush beneath his gaze, 
respectful though it was ; and then a deathlike 
faintness overpowered her, and she staggered 
and nearly fell to the ground. 

On recovering her senses, she found herself in 
the nearest apothecary’s store, where she had 
been instantly conveyed ; the owner of the shop 
busily applying restoratives ; the mother of the 
child she had rescued rubbing her stiffened 
hands; while strong arms supported her on the 
seat, and those same melodious tones sounded in 
her ear. As soon as she felt sufficiently recov- 
ered, the shop-boy called a coach, into which she 
persisted in going alone, firmly refusing to have 
any one accompany her. 

“ She is a beautiful girl ; and brave, too,” said 
the companion of him with the dark eyes, and, 
after watching the coach out of sight, they 
pursued their way. 

“The loveliest woman I ever saw, Harry,” 
returned his friend, enthusiastically. 

“ Come, come, old fellow, no romance now ; 
I know you don’t think her half so handsome as 
a certain lady I could name; and by the way, 
how shy she was about her name, eh ?” 

“ Would that I knew it; would that I might 
ever hope to see that sweet face again,” was the 
inward ejaculation of his friend ; but he prudently 
remained silent, and the conversation dropped. 


“T do not think it is prudent conduct at all, 
for a young lady to go out alone in this manner, 
especially when unacquainted with the streets as 
you are,” said Mrs. Austin, as her niece entered 
the parlor on her return on that eventful day. 

“ And I don’t know what people must think’ of 
you in the street,” said Emily, “ with your bon- 
net outof shape, and your dress in such a plight.” 

Hastening to her own room, where she was at 
least safe from the fault-finding of her unkind 
relatives, Mary pondered long on the strange 
scene she had passed through; and in spite of 
her efforts to the contrary, her thoughts were 
continually recurring to the dark-eyed stranger, 
the musical tones of whose voice so thrilled her. 

“T wonder if I shall ever see him again; he 
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looked to be kind and good?” And the sight 
which accompanied these words, told how deso- 
late the poor child felt. 

But Mary had not long to wonder, for the 
very next Sunday, the first object she saw after 
taking her seat in church, was the well-remem- 
bered form and features of the unknown. As 
their eyes met in recognition, both started and 
colored, and a close observer might have noticed 
that the gentleman’s hand trembled excessively 
as he vainly attempted to find the right place in 
his prayer-book. Mary did not raise her eyes 
again, nor did she know that at a distance, the 
stranger was slowly following her home, when 
the service was over. ' 


“O, you are quite mistaken; there is no 
stranger here. You must have heard an un- 
truth.” And while uttering those words, Emily 
Austin looked the picture of surprise ; so much 
so as almost to shake the faith of her companion, 
who said, half to himself: 

“T must have been mistaken; but surely, I 
saw her enter here.” 

“O, it was my seamstress, you saw,” ex- 
claimed Emily, coloring with anger at the idea 
of Mary’s having been seen and admired by her 
friend’s brother. “ It must have been my seam- 
stress ; she is a very pretty girl.” 

“T can scarcely imagine that it was the person 
you mention, Miss Austin; for besides having 
the appearance of a refined and accomplished 
lady, it was on Sunday that I saw her, as I 
thought, enter your house. But pardon my in- 
quisitiveness, it is exceedingly rude of me thus 
to question you.” And Louis Eldridge (for the 
dark-eyed stranger was none other) left Miss 
Austin’s presenve, feeling strangely mystified, 
still anxious to discover who the beautiful and 
mysterious girl could be. “I will find her,” was 
his resolve. ‘I will never cease the search until 
I find her; and if she is only a sewing-girl, who 
shall dare to question my right to choose a wife, 
either rich or poor?” 

“Deceitful little wretch!” exclaimed Emily 
Austin, as the door closed after the young man. 
* She well knew he saw her, and she has tried to 
attract him in revenge for my taking that silly 
country boy from her. But never, never shall 
she see him again—I am determined.” 

But, alas, for Miss Emily’s plans! The very 
next day, her father, with unusual kindness, took 
them both to an exhibition of pictures, and al- 
most the first person they met on entering was 
Louis Eldridge. Emily saw the flash of joy that 
lighted up his handsome face, she heard her father 
introduce his niece, and then she met the look of 
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astonishment and indignation that was bestowed 
on herself; and enraged beyond endurance, she 
announced her intention of returning home 
immediately. Mr. Austin, of course, had to 
accompany her, as the carriage had been sent 
away, but Louis insisted on Mary’s remaining 
with him and his sister, who promised to take 
care of her until her uncle’s return. 

It needs not to tell how quickly and how well 
those two learned to love. A very short time 
served to convince Louis Eldridge that his earth. 
ly happiness depended on Mary’s becoming his 
wife ; and she in return bestowed on him her 
whole heart, though at times scarcely believing 
in the reality of her happiness. 

John Austin at first positively refused to allow 
his niece to marry, alleging that she was alto. 
gether too young; but finding that Louis was 
determined, and also much astonished at his 
wishing to prevent Mary’s marriage, he gave a 
reluctant consent ; and in less than a week after, 
suddenly disappeared from his home. Of course 
there was much anxiety and excitement about 
it; but all fears for his safety were relieved by a 
letter from Europe, which not only accounted 
for his abrupt departure, but also explained 
many other mysteries. John Austin had proved 
an unfaithful guardian. Unable to withstand 
the temptation of having his niece’s large fortune 
placed in his hands, he had embarked with it 
into speculations where he had feared to risk his 
own property; and his hopes proving false, it 
was all lost. 

John Austin has never returned to his native 
land ; but his wife and daughter still live in their 
handsome home in New York, and Emily is still 
unmarried. Those gentlemen who have sought 
to win her have not been such as she would ae- 
cept, and those she has striven to win, have 
found more amiable brides. But Emily does 
not despair of yet winning a partner, who, in 
wealth and standing shall outshine the Eldridges. 
She wears the diamonds—so long coveted, but 
procured at last—and takes great care of her 
good looks; and is very particular about her 
dress, always choosing such colors as she knows 
suits her particular complexion ; and her dress- 
maker says nothing but the fear of losing so good 
a customer would induce her to put up with s0 
many insolent whims and caprices as Miss Aus: 
tin displays. . 

Of Mary and her husband, nothing more nee! 
be added than that they both realized the dreams 
of their earlier days. If wealth in abundance, 
friends without number, and still increasing ¢0- 
mestic comforts constitute earthly kappiness, 
then are they Aappy. 
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NICHOLAS STINGWELL. 


SUNRISE. 
BY A. THERESA TERRY. 


The stars are fading one by one, 

And yonder strealof grayish light 
Tells us that soon the rising sun 

Will chase away the shades of night; 
And see! the edge of yonder cloud 

Is tinged with morning's rosy hue, 
The pale gray color of the sky 

Is changing fast to deeper blue. 


The rose tint deepens into flame, 
The clouds are now all bathed in gold, 
The sky its azure robe assumes, 
As we this beauteous scene behold; 
The birds send forth their sweetest songs, 
To welcome back the orb of day; 
And fragrant flowers the air perfume, 
As grateful for his cheering ray. 


The dewdrops sparkle in the sun, 

Like pearls upon the brow of morn; 
They gem alike the queenly rose, 

The lowly flower, the scented thorn. 
Who can this scene behold, 

And feel not happier for the sight? 
When Nature dons her gayest robe, 

And everything seems fresh and bright. 
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BY WALTER CAMPBELL. 


Like other cities, Providence, R. I., has its 
sections wherein are crowded the habitations of 
the victims of misfortune and the votaries of 
idleness. Into a cheerless apartment of one of 
these wretched abodes, the reader is invited, for 
& moment, to witness a scene which introduces 
Mrs. Williams and her two daughters Mary and 
Emma, whose fortunes we propose to follow in 
this sketch. 

Upon a sick bed we find the mother, whose 
sunken eye and flushed cheek betray the pres- 
ence of disease deeply seated. By her side are 
standing Mary, a fair girl of sixteen summers, 
whose soft blue eye and pale cheek told of severe 
cares and midnight watchings, and Emma, not 
yet eleven years of age—unlike her sister, a 
rosy-cheeked girl—but just now realizing trouble, 
which has flooded with tears her sparkling black 
eyes. As we enter, the mother is speaking : 

“My children, I believe I shall never be bet- 
ter able to communicate to you some incidents 
in my life with which I believe you ought to be 
acquainted, than I am at present. Your father, 
atthe time we were married, was extensively 
engaged in business in New York. Nothing oc- 
curred to interrupt his success until you, Mary, 
were seven years of age, when, in attempting a 
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settlement with Nicholas Stingwell, a man with 
whom he had extensive dealings, and whose 
notes he held to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars, he found this man had put his property 
entirely out of his hands and refused to honor 
his notes. That he was able to meet his liabil- 
ities, no one doubted; but by dishonesty, he 
placed himself beyond the reach of his creditors. 

“ Your father’s affairs became embarrassed by 
this deficit ; and, in his exertions to clear his own 
debt, he overtaxed his mind and physical pow- 
ers to the extent that health failed him, and 
being attacked by congestion of the brain, he 
died, leaving his affairs to be settled by a court 
of justice, when all was disposed of in such a 
manner that, although I was assured that his 
assets met his liabilities, I had nothing left for 
the support of my family but the worthless 
Stingwell notes and my own hands. As you 
know, I strove by needle-work, and such like, for 
three years to support myself and you, when I 
thought it better to remove here, and in a few 
months was taken sick, since which time poor 
Mary has been forced to work in the factory for 
our support. I have been reflecting upon a mat- 
ter which was brought to my mind before I was 
confined to my bed. I had completed some 
work for Mr. Smith, and had gone to her house 
with it, when, in an adjoining room, I heard Mr. 
Smith, in conversation with another gentleman, 
relating circumstances attending a recent journey 
at the South. ‘When at Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana,’ said he, ‘I visited a plantation owned by a 
gentleman named Nicholas Stingwell—one of 
the finest I saw while out. He is reputed to be 
wealthy, and by the number of negroes, sugar 
works, etc., on his plantation, I should judge 
that report did him justice.’ 

“You may well think, my children, that this 
piece of information caused my heart to throb, 
and recollections of the villany of this man to 
crowd upon my mind. I knew he had left New 
York; but whither he took himself, I believe he 
did not take pains to inform many of his ac- 
quaintances. I have sometimes thought that if 
there was any such thing as justice to be found 
in this country, it seems as if the notes against 
Stingwell ought to be good now. I know he did 
not take advantage of the bankrupt law while in 
New York, but was satisfied with declaring him- 
self worth nothing. The notes are tied up 
among some letters in the drawer of my bureau. 
You will easily find them. They were given at 
different times, and for various amounts, but in 
all, amount to about twenty thousand dollars. 

“Tt is possible that, in the hands of some judi- 
cious lawyer, they may yet retrieve something of 
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our fallen fortune. In the days of our prosper- 
ity, I recollect a family whose intimacy with ours 
was like the relationship of brothers and sisters. 
I remember that a son was at thattime studying 
for the law; and I have since learned that he is 
practising his profession successfully in Worces- 
ter, Mass. Now I do not know but, if this case 
could be placed in his hands, he would, for old 
acquaintance’s sake, do the best in his power to 
aid us. I think it will be best to see him as 
soon as circumstances will permit. His name is 
on a card, which you will also find with the 
papers.” 

Here the failing strength of the sick woman 
advised her that she had both overtaxed it and 
forgotten how low was her condition. She con- 
tinued, in a faint voice: 

“‘ But, my dear children, I believe you will be 
left to the care of all, for this exertion I have 
made has tried the slender thread of life and 
proves that it is nearly spun out. Leave me 
now, while I seek a few moments of sleep, and 
prepare your own supper.” 

Mary and Emma obeyed, and their mother, 
after a time, dropped into a fevered slumber. 
Late in the evening, a neighbor came in—proffer- 
ing her assistance to watch during the night. 
Her aid proved timely; for at the hour of mid- 
night, Mrs. Williams called for her children, who 
occupied a bed in the opposite side of her room. 
They came to her bedside and there beheld a 
scene which the heart of childhood can never 
forget. A faint blessing was all she could utter, 
for the messenger of Death had appeared, and 
she was about to answer his call. Slowly the 
veil was drawn, and faintly beat the heart— 
fluttering now, and now losing its hold upon the 
gentle spirit which took its flight to the home of 
its author and preserver, leaving the marbled 
tenement a cold statue, upon which gazed the 
orphan sisters. 


It was a bleak morning on which Mary and 
Emma Williams left their home, in Providence, 
in the carriage of a market-man who offered to 
carry them a part of the way to Worcester. Mrs. 
Williams had generally procured her provisions 
of this man, and he, having learned from Mary 


her desire to go to Worcester, and knowing that: 


her little stock of money was nearly exhausted, 
thus offered to take them in his carryall. 

Mr. Todd had driven as far as Blackstone, 
when he was overtaken by a messenger, who 
communicated information concerning some mat- 
ters at Providence which demanded his imme- 
diate return. He expressed much regret at be- 
ing unable to carry the sisters further, but Mary 
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assured him that, with what money she had, 
they would be able to complete their journey, 
Finding that the stage-coach had gone for that 
day, in the afternoon, it being quite pleasant, 
Mary proposed to Emma that they should walk 
on as far as they might feel able, and stopping 
at some farm-house over night, take the coach 
in the morning. Emma said she could walk 
several miles, and they started on, with good 
courage, walking until sundown, when Mary 
thought it best to look for a stopping-place for 
the night. They had reached a point in the 
road where it wound round a hill with a sudden 
turn, when a carriage, driven furiously, came 
dashing along—appearing so suddenly that 
Emma, who was walking in the middle of the 
road, while attempting to spring out-ot the way, 
was struck by a wheel and hurled to the ground. 

The driver—and unfortunately this is not the 
only case of a similar character on record—took 
no notice of the accident, but plied his whip and 
was out of sight ina moment. Mary hastened 
to her sister, whom she found senseless. In this 
situation, unable to think what to do, she sat 
down upon the ground and gave way to a flood 
of tears. Presently Emma evinced signs of re- 
turning consciousness, and complained of pain 
in herarm. At this moment, the jog-jog trot of 
a farm horse was heard; and soon the animal 
appeared at the turn in the road, followed by a 
wagon of antique design, in which sat its owner 
clad in frocking, with whip brought to the shoul- 
der, like the gun of a soldier, while the hand not 
thus engaged was busily employed in “ fishing 
for pickerel,” as the incessant jerking of the 
reins, to which some persons are addicted, is 
called in the country. 

As he came up to the spot where Mary was 
supporting her sister, who was groaning pit- 
eously, he drew up; and only being able to dis- 
tinguish, in the twilight, the dresses of the girls, 
he was puzzled at first what to say or do. But 
finally he opened his mouth, and in genuine 
rustic language, called out: 

“What are yeou doin’ on thar ?—whoever 
yeou be.” 

“O, sir,” said Mary, “ my poor sister has been 
run over by a carriage, just now, and I fear 
badly injured.” , 

“Run over?” said the good-hearted farmer, 
alighting from his wagon. “And whar’s the 
man that done it ?” ° 

“Alas, sir, whoever he was, he did not stop to 
see the injury he had done, but drove away as 
furiously as he came.” 

“ Didn’t stop—hey ? The brute! I’ll be bound 
*twas the same chap that come nigh runnin’ ia 
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ter me a little while ago—one of the good-for- 
nothin’ sprigs that comes out on a bust from 
Blackstone once in a while.” 

Then stooping to assist the wounded girl, and 
taking her by the arm, her scream, and the help- 
less condition of the limb, assured him that it 
was broken. 

“Poor little gal!’ said he; “ they have done 
an ugly job for yeou. Whar do your folks live ?” 

“ Our parents are dead,” replied Mary; “and 
we are trying to make our way to Worcester.” 

“ Old folks dead, and yeou poor little critters 
left with nobody to take care on ye? Neow 
that’s tew bad! But if yeou will come along o’ 
me tew my house, you sha’n’t want a friend.” 

“My good sir,” said Mary, “you are very 
kind, and I know not what else we can do but 
accept your assistance.” 

The farmer lifted Emma carefully into his 
wagon, and Mary climbed in over the wheel, 
taking Emma partly in her arms, while the old 
man, saying that his house was “only a little 
way off,” resumed his whip and fishing-tackle. 

Arrived at his house, the farmer opening the 
door, sang out : 

“ Betsey, come here and help me git this little 
gal into the house! Don’t ask any questions jest 
when I can’t tell you who the little critter is.” 

“ But, Benjamin,” said his better half, peering 
through the darkness, for it had become settled 
evening, “ what on airth are you a talkin’ about?” 

“Come out here,” urged her somewhat im- 
petuous spouse, “and when you see what I’ve 
got, you'll shift your wonderin’ for «sheddin’ a 
tear or two.” 

Betsey came out, and Emma was carried into 
the house and carefully laid upon a soft bed. 

It was not long before a surgeon was brought, 
who, entering the room where Emma lay, exam- 
ined the fractured limb, and withdrawing her 
attention from what he was about to do by a 
course of lively conversation, succeeded, with lit- 
tle difficulty, in bringing the bone to its place. 
The splinter and bandages being applied, and 
necessary directions given, he took his leave, 
promising to call on the following day. 

The family, into which the orphans have thus 
been introduced, consists of Benjamin Topham, 
wife and hired man. The old gentleman, ap- 
parently sixty years of age, is a well-to-do 
farmer—as good-natured as he is well off. His 
wife is a model country housewife, who can 
drive a close trade between her own butter and 
the storekeeper’s calico equally as well as she can 
preserve the waxlike neatness of her dairy. As 
the good couple seated themselves by the fire- 
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“Tt’s a hard case that these poor little critters 
should be left to push their way through this 
world alone. I like the looks on ’em, and their 
story seems so likely, I kinder want to do sun- 
thin’ for ’em.” 

“ You'll hev a chance to take care of the lit- 
tlest one for some time,” Aunt Betsey replied. 
“A broken arm don’t heal in one day. But she 
is such a gentle little thing and so pooty, tew, 
I shall take a heap of comfort in taking care on 
her. And then t’other one is so lovin’ and 
wouldn’t mind helpin’ me, I shall like her com- 
pany. Now aint this a chance for us to behave 
Christian like, and be good Samaritans like them 
we read on in the Good Book ?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Ben, musingly; “but I’m 
thinkin’ I should sleep considerable sounder, to- 
night, ef I could know that the sneakin’ puppy 
that drove onter that little gal was shet up whar 
hasty-puddin’ and merlasses fare would set him a 
thinkin’ on what he done to-night. I’m choaked 
ef I don’t feel’s though I could wollop the scape- 
grace myself.” 

“Don’t talk so,” says the good lady. “’Taint 
proper, you know, to deal out threat’nin’ and 
slaughter on folks.” 

“T don’t care,” returned Uncle Ben, growing 
warm. ‘“ When sich scamps is allowed to drive 
like mad on our highways and run over little 
gals, and care no more about it than ef they was 
worms, and when I am ’bliged ter git eout of 
the way, or be smashed up by ’em, and—it wont 
do! I’ll prosecute somebody the very next time, 
ef Dobbin and I can git nigh enough to find ’em 
eout. I tell you, mother, I’m sweatin’ now with 
indignation.” 

“ Well, well, father—don’t fret so! ’Taint 
doing no good. And so s’pose we go tew bed 
and think these ere matters over in the mornin’ ?” 

Considering this as good advice, Uncle Ben 
corked up his phial of wrath, and shovelling the 
ashes over the embers in the fireplace, they re- 
paired to their sleeping-room—not, however, un- 
til Aunt Betsey had looked in upon Emma and 
assured her that she would watch her during the 
night. 

Emma passed a restless night, and in the 

morning was suffering intensely from pain in 

her arm and also in her head. The doctor 
called, during the day, and spoke encouragingly 
to her, although he assured Aunt Betsey that it 
would require the best of care to prevent a se- 
vere sickness, so intensely had Emma been 
excited. The good woman needed no urging to 
use her kindest attentions in the care of the child. 
One week had passed since the occurrence of 


place, after Mary had retired, the old gentleman 
spoke, saying : 


the events we have described. The family were 
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seated at the breakfast-table, and Uncle Ben had 
been silent for some time, when he suddenly 
spoke to Mary, saying : 

“T believe you told me you was goin’ to Wor- 
cester, ef you hadn’t been fetched up so sudden 
by your sister’s accident. Neow I should kinder 
like to know what you was goin’ arter? Yeu 
know you begin to call me uncle, and your uncle 
orter know.” 

Mary at once related the circumstances which 
she had heard from her mother, and showed 
Uncle Ben the papers. 

Her story was listened to with feelings of in- 
dignation ; and the farmer, having examined the 
papers, exclaimed : 

“And so this old scoundrel is now taking his 
ease upon the property which justly belongs to 
you, tew say nothin, of bein’ the death of your 
father—poor man! We must see this Lawyer 
Ames at Worcester, immediately. I believe 
sunthin’ can be done with these papers, ef you 
tell circumstances as they railly was.” 

The next day found Uncle Ben on his way to 
Worcester, accompanied by Mary. 


Six weeks have passed, and the attention of 
the reader is invited to a distant section of the 
country, wherein were enacted some scenes which 
may be of interest. As the good steamer St. 
Louis reached her landing at New Orleans on 
the morning of a fine day, a gentleman nearly 
thirty years of age, with an intelligent eye, light 
complexioned, somewhat portly figure, and 
withal such a person as would attract attention 
anywhere, came ashore, and ordering his bag- 
gage carried to the “St. Charles,” made his way 
to the counting-room of Messrs. Dumont & 
Harvy, extensive commission merchants. Here 
he spent an hour or two; then, hurrying to his 
hotel and partaking of a hasty dinner, he took a 
hack and went down to the levee, from which an 
“up-river” steamer was about starting. He 
had barely time to get aboard, when she swung 
off and slowly steamed towards the north. Ar- 
riving at Baton Rouge at midnight, our stranger 
went ashore and to a first-class hotel. 

On the following day, it was understood that 
Mr. Ames (so his name was registered on the 
hotel-book) was desirous of purchasing a quan- 
tity of sugar and molasses. It being the season 
when a new crop was ready for market, he was 
soon beset by numbers of holders of the desired 
articles, anxious to sell—the more so, since he 
came recommended by the well-known house of 
Dumont & Harvy. 

Among those who presented themselves was 
Nicholas Stingwell, who had a large lot of sugar 
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for sale ; also some extra molasses. Mr. Ames 
consented to look at his stock, but found his 
price entirely above that of the New Orleans 
market. Stingwell, who had hoped to drive a 
sharp trade, urged the excuse that his sugar was 
of an extra quality. An offer was finally made 
by Ames something better than would be paid 
by New Orleans merchants, with which Sting- 
well closed. The goods were to be delivered in 
New Orleans immediately, and payment to be 
made at the office of Dumont & Harvy. The 
contract being placed in writing, Mr. Ames re- 
mained a few days, and having seen the goods 
shipped properly, he took a boat and returned to 
New Orleans. 

Agreeably with his appointment, on the fol- 
lowing day he repaired to Dumont & Harvy’s, 
where he was informed by the senior partner of 
that firm that his consignments had arrived, and 
fortunately a purchaser for the whole lot had 
applied to them. Stingwell came in shortly 
after, and saluting the parties present, said he 
believed his part of the contract in the recent 
sale was fulfilled, the sugar and molasses being 
now at the store-house of Dumont & Co. At 
the same time, he took from his pocket a “ bill 
of sale,” made out with the exception of the 
name of the purchaser. 

“T have made out a bill of sale, as you will 
observe,” he continued; “but, unfortunately, 
neglected to inform myself of your name, in full. 
Ames, I think, was the surname ?” 

“Yes, sir; and you will insert as the full 
name, if you please, Edward C. Ames.” 

This name was quickly written in the bill; 
and Stingwell, saying that “he had some ur- 
gent business which demanded his return to 
Baton Rouge by the first boat, which would 
start in about an hour,” brought matters to a 
crisis. 

Mr. Ames signified that he was prepared to 
make payment, and the parties stepped to a 
desk. Ames, taking the “bill of sale” in his 
hands, said : 

“T believe this is correct, in every part. Iam 
indebted to you to the amount of thirteen thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars.” Then drawing 
from his pocket some papers, he handed them to 
Stingwell, saying: “I believe these will bal- 
ance my account.” 

Stingwell opened the papers. 

“Perdition seize you, sir!’” he exclaimed ; 
“how came you by these notes ?” 

“Jt matters not, since these notes, signed by 
you and payable to George Williams, or order, 
are properly endorsed by authority of United 
States tourts to me, as,guardian of his two chil- 
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dren. If you once defrauded him of the just 
payment of twenty thousand dollars, I have now, 
by stratagem, reclaimed a portion of his dues ; 
and as to the remainder, which you will doubt- 
less refuse to pay, may you reap the reward in 


its use which a guilty conscience, if not wholly [ 


seared, will bring you.” 

Choking with rage, Stingwell swore “he 
would take the life of Ames before he could 
leave New Orleans ;” in reply to which threat, 
Ames displayed a pair of revolvers, with the use 
of which he assured Stingwell he was well ac- 
quainted, and was quite ready to defend himself, 
adding further, that “if his presence was re- 
quired at any time, to settle the matter relating 
to the balance of the notes due the heirs of 
George Wi'liams, his address would be, as 
would be seen by his card (which he provokingly 
offered Stingwell), at Worcester, Massachusetts.” 

Boiling over with wrath, and finding curses of 
no avail, Stingwell seized his hat and rushed 
out at the door. 

Mr. Ames, together with Mr. Dumont, closed 
the sale with Captain Arthur, who immediately 
took the sugar and molasses aboard his vessel— 
after paying the value in cash to Mr. Ames, who, 
deducting a large commission to Dumont & 
Harvy, had the pleasure of placing in his pocket 
the sum of twelve thousand, eight hundred dol- 
lars, with which he soon after returned to Massa- 
chusetts, having experienced no further trouble 
with the valiant Stingwell. 


We will now return to the farm-house of 
Uncle Benjamin Topham. Here we find that 
Emma has recovered from her sickness, her arm 
is doing well, and she is beginning to enjoy her- 
self in running about the farm, feeding the 
chickens, and watching Aunt Betsey as she 
managed her household affairs. Mary, being 
older, has felt more deeply the loss ot her moth- 
er, but is becoming more cheerful under the fath- 
erly and motherly care of the good people who 
had furnished her with a home. Aunt Betsey, 
Mary and Emma were sitting at one end of the 
ancient, spacious kitchen, variously engaged, 
when suddenly Uncle Ben rushed in at the 
door, squared round, facing the occupants of the 
room, strack up a lively air through a small 
aperture between his lips, and advanced across 
the floor at a gait something between an old- 
fashioned double shuffle and the modern polka, 
to the utter astonishment of hiswife, which feel- 
ing might have become tinctured with jealousy, 
as he brought up in front of Mary and gallantly 
plucked from her sweet little lips a hearty kiss. 
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poor lady, who began to entertain fears that her 
spouse was laboring under mental aberration. 
Uncle Ben only replied with a kind of chuckle, 
and little Emma submitted to the ordeal of a 
kiss. 

“For pity’s sake, father, what has got inter 
yer?” again demanded Aunt Betsey. 

“Matter enough!” he at length exclaimed. 
“Good news—good news, mother! I’ve jest got 
a letter from Squire Ames, sayin’ that he has 
got back from New Orleans. He’s sarved that 
Stingwell a trick that he’ll remember for one 
while—ha, ha, ha—jest tew think on’t. The 
squire kinder figered round out thar as a sugar 
buyer and got old Stingwell tew sell him a heap 
o’ sugar and merlasses, and when he -gits it 
all safe in sumbody’s hands in New Orléans, he 
meets Stingwell at an app’inted place and ups 
and pays him with his notes. Oho! ha, ha! 
O, my old sides! I would have gin a dollar tew 
hev seen the old sinner when he opened them 
papers. The squire says he cussed and swore 
like blazes, but didn’t make nothin’ at that, and 
then he took tew intimedatin’, or tryin’ tew, but 
the squire is pluck and he telled him to jest come 
on, ifhe wanted to try his hand at shootin’ ; he’d 
got a pair of barkers as he could use tew. And 
then the best on’t is, thongh he didn’t git all that 
the old scamp owed, he put the little sum o’ 
twelve thousand dollars and risin’ in his panta- 
loons pocket when he come hum, and he is 
comin’ to see his wards, as he calls Mary anp 
Emmy; and that was another cunnin’ go—git- 
tin’ him to be guardian for the gals. He is a 
comin’ here, I say, in a day or tew ; so you must 
fix up a little for him, mother. Tew be sure, 
he’s been here once, but we’ll try to sarve him a 
trifle better this time.” 

The joy of the orphan sisters can be easily 
imagined ; and the position in which Mary felt 
that she had been placed by a kind Providence, 
was pleasant indeed. Now she need not feel 
that by charity alone, or by drudgery, must she 
and Emma be supported. Aunt Betsey did up 
a very respectable little amount of crying on the 
occasion, which testified her joy to be as exces- 
sive as that of her spouse. 

“ Squire Ames” came, according to promise, 
and was welcomed by the two sisters in a most 
thankful manner; while Uncle Ben and his wife 
declared to his face that “ef there was a man 
that desarved to be President of the United 
States, it was him.” 

At the solicitation of the girls, Mr. Ames 
consented to retain the office of guardian—find- 
ing the more inducement in the soft blue eyes of 


“What on airth ails you now?” cried the 


Mary, to tell the truth, than in all other circum- 
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stances combined—and we have no reason to 
doubt that his carriage was often seen approach- 
ing the house of Uncle Ben for the purpose of 
allowing him to study those eyes, and when 
alone with their owner, to train some golden 
ringlets which rebelliously covered a cheek which 
the pure air of heaven had by this time painted 


in rich colors. 

These suspicious circumstances continued for 
nearly three years, during which time Mary and 
Emma both received instruction in various 
branches of education. Mary’s brilliant intel- 


lect readily grasped every subject to which she 


applied herself; and at the age of nineteen, we 
find her a beautiful and highly accomplished 
woman. In the meantime, rumor said that the 
Williams sisters had been adopted by Uncle Ben 
Topham, and that Mary was to become Mrs. E. 
C. Ames. The latter report was corroborated 
by the marriage which did take place between 
the parties, at the Topham mansion, on which 
occasion Uncle Ben laughed, while he danced, 
at the wedding, and dropped a tear as he took 
the little gloved hand of Mary, before she en- 
tered the carriage which was to take her to the 
home of her husband, and he whispered : 

“God bless you, my child! Don’t forgit us 
now that you are goin’ to leave, but bless 
our old hearts with the sunshine of your happy 
face as often as possible.” 

Emma still remains with her adopted parents, 
enjoying the privileges of a happy home and the 
acquaintance of young ladies attending, with 
her, a seminary not far from Uncle Topham’s. 
Her life now being amid scenes of childhood’s 
happiness, as the pleasantest point at which to 
leave her, we bid her adieu. 

Lawyer Ames and Mary had been married but 
a few weeks, when he received a note from an 
unexpected source, the writer being no other 
than Stingwell, who desired that he would come 
on to Baton Rouge with the balance of the Wil- 
liams notes, which he earnestly desired to take 
up, as the thoughts of the wrongs he had com- 
mitted had haunted him, of late, so much, that 
he had determined to make all the restitution in 
his power. 

Mr. Ames, as soon as he could arrange his 
affairs in a convenient form to leave, went on to 
Baton Rouge, where he found Stingwell upon a 
bed of sickness, but who evinced a feeling of 
great relief when he had signed the checks which 
would cancel the notes. Mrs. Ames, who had 
accompanied her husband, called to see the sick 
man, who was much moved by her presence. 
He recollected her as a child ; and for the wrong 
he had done the child, craved forgiveness of the 
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woman. Forgiveness was freely granted, and 
sealed with tears. Mr. and Mrs. Ames remained 
at Baton Rouge for some weeks, and on their 
return home, carried with them tidings of the . 
death of STINGweELu. 


SCHOOL DANGERS, 


Thicty years ago a school-mistress, in a rage, 
caught hold of the arm of a little girl not in 
fault, gave it a violent jerk, and, with a swing, 
threw her to the other side of the room. To-day 
that girl is a wife, a mother, the accomplished 
mistress of a princely Prayer ps in her 
social position, happy in her husband, who is one 
of the best of men; but that arm hangs power- 
less by her side, as it has done from the days of 
her childhood. Two years ago, a_ beautiful 
young girl, just budding into womanhood, was 
going to school in midwinter; she, with other 
scholars, was sent out for recreation for half an 
hour, as was the daily custom. Not knowing 
any better, she sat on a stone step in the sun, 
and daily did so. Thus coming from a warm 
schoolroom, and remaining still in the open air 
until most thoroughly chilled, she acquired a 
permanent cough. She now sleeps in the church- 
ard. How many bright hopes have been 
lasted—how many an only child has been sent 
to an early grave, by ignorant, careless and in- 
competent teachers !—Journal of Education. 


FISHERS OF MEN. 


The Scientific American some time since de- 
clared that fishing is becoming a great sport with 
the ladies, that they enjoy it greatly, and that it 
is a great promotion of their health, and finally 
that all ladies should learn how to fish. A west- 
ern exchange agrees to all this; but adds that 
ladies have always been great fishers, that 
angling is no new recreation for them, that it 
always has agreed mightily with their health, 
though not always with their victims, that their 
skill in this sport has ever been proverbial, but 
that the sweet anglers have fished in deeper wa- 
ters, and for bigger fish than did Ike Walton, for 
—_ he was a fisher of trout, they are fishers 
of men. 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE, 

Grafting the grape can be performed without 
difficulty. First, cut the graft before any prep- 
aration for growth has commenced, and keep 
them in an ice-house, or other cool place, until 
the leaves of the stock have begun to expand. 
Before this time, the stock will “ bleed,” and 
prevent so certain success afterwards. As soon 
as the leaves begin to open, the bleeding ceases. 
The grafts are inserted precisely as in fruit trees, 
and should be done as low down or near the 
root as practicable. Grafting clay or wax is then 
applied, and the work is done.—J/orticulturist. 
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Some men who know they are great, are 80 
very haughty withal and insufferable, that their 
acquaintance discover their greatness, only by 
the tax of humility, which they are obliged to 
pay, as the price of thelr Stents ip. 
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QUESTIONINGS. 


Ifall things in this world were but 
As we could wish, or we could change 
All things withio our little range, 


And open gates that should be shut,— 


If passion wrought its vengeful will, 
If anger raised its spotted hand, 
If hate could gather all its band, 

And crime its prey unlicensed kill,— 


If chance should In this mood have rule, 
And mix and mingle as it might, 


If wrong should ever master right, 
And wise men humble to the fool,— 


What then? Would we contented be, 
Or happier because of this? 
Would it be passport to a bliss 

As fathomless as is the sea? 


Or would the carnival ogprime 
Be held upon the world’s wide breast, 
And the hot fever of unrest 

Continue to the end of Time? 


Afar and near upon the gale 
Would speed the loud alarum cry, 
While echo gave a wild reply, 
And lips and cheek grow blanched and pale. 


O well for us we do not hold 
The warp and woof of human life; 
Too many passions are at strife 
To lead us safely to the fold. 


And well for us that over all 
There is a Providence that guides 
Life’s bark across the angry tides, 
And watches those who rise or fall. 


THE WHITE NUN. 
A TALE OF THE SCOURGE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


No place was so wild that the plague did not visit— 
none so secret, that the quick-sighted pestilence did 
not discover—none could fly, that it did not overtake.— 
Tus Pracus or Lonpox. 

Tne pestilence walked abroad over the city. 
Tt was the sultry summer time; the heat was in- 
tense in that torrid climate, and every breeze 
from orange and citron grove was laden with 
poison, 

The deadly miasma lurked in every gorgeous 
exotic in Iuxuriant gardens—in the vase of 
beauty’s bower; every gale inhaled at sunset, 
when the task was finished by the wearied laborers, 
was freighted with the taint floating up from low, 
stagnant marshes in the city’s suburbs ; and each 
putrid pool in the narrow, crowded streets bred 
the poison! That dreadful scourge, the yellow 
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fever, had settled down like the black wing of 
death, upon the Crescent City. 

The hospital wards were filled to overflowing ; 
gold failed to purchase care and nursing ; even 
natural affection was lost, and mothers turned 
in loathing from the babes at their breasts when 
the dark plague-spot appeared. Cabmen were 


busied all day long and deep into the night, with 
transporting the smitten to the hospitals; the 
rumble of the dead cart fell on ears too used to 
the sound; cemeteries and grave-pits were 
crowded. 


© it was horrible! By day, the red, lurid 


glare of the tropic sun ripening everything to 
disease; by night, the fair, yellow moon and 
stars of unnatural brilliancy hanging so calmly 
above the city where corruption was festering ! 
And still the sun rose out of the Orient, wheeled 
over the calm, hazy sky, and went to his bed 
beyond the Pacific’s waters; the magnolia’s 
chalices whitened in deserted gardens; vegeta- 
tion grew rank and luxuriant ; the young crescent 
moon grew to be full-orbed, and bathed the beau- 
tiful city and the sheeted waters of Lake Pont- 
chartrain in a flood of golden splendor far more 
mellow than that of day; and still, from street, 
and court, and alley, from palace and hovel, 
went up the groans of the dying. It seemed, 
day by day, that the Black Angel brooded closer 
over a doomed city. 

And yet trade went on, and the marts were 
crowded as of old; men bought and sold, and 
chaffered at a bargain; the jocund song and 
Pilithe negro melody fellontheear. Slaves wero 
bought and sold, as though the hand of the Great 
Avenger was not, even then, pouring out the 
vials of his wrath over the land; great steam- 
boats came puffing up to the crowded levee, and 
disgorged their bales of merchandise ; and thus 
the sounds of busy life went on. 

Alas, that in this eager, jostling world-strife, 
man has no time to waste on his fellows! What 
though scores daily fell victims to the pestilence ? 
Others stepped in to take their places; the surg- 
ing waters closed over the spots where their 
barks of life had gone down, and again the tide 
swept on. 

But there were some in that scourge-smitten 
city—a few meek, pale women—who, in their 
nun-like robes, with the cross upon their breasts, 
and calm, serene, benevolent faces, went about 
among the sick and dying, like ministering angels 
as they were—these “ Sisters of Charity.” 

Careworn business men hushed the cry of 
greed and gain when they passed them in the 
thronged streets; little boys ceased their rude 
sports and followed wish childish gaze the pale 
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sisters who carried balm and consolation every- 
where; and the poor, emaciated beings who lay 
in crowded hospitals, deserted by kindred and 
friends, blessed with brightening eyes the com- 
ing of these pious women who, imitating the 
example of their divine Lord, “went about 
doing good.” 

In the convent of St. ——, among all the pale, 
passionless, soul-subdued faces there, none beam- 
ed more fair or pure than that of “ Sister Marie,” 
the “ White Nun.” Hers was a still, pale coun- 
tenance, and wondrous fair, yet with no trace of 
earthly passion on its immobile features. It was 
as the outside of some beautiful sepulchre—fair, 
white, and marble still; and no one, looking on 
that marble face, would have dreamed how 
earthly hopes, and loves, and fears, had once 
stirred its calm; how every hope and love had 
been crucified on the cross of bitter despair, till 
the martyr had been lost in the saint, and earth 
had been translated to heaven, for when her feet 
came over the convent’s threshold, Sister Marie 
had dug a deep grave in her heart and buried all 
olden passions there. 

Alas, there be many such graves in hearts out- 
side of convent walls, where the “dead past” has 
been put away and covered up forever ! 

Yet still, at matin chime or evening vesper- 
bell, the pale nun, clad in her white robes, flitted 
like a spirit from her cell, and knelt in the chapel 
with her sister throng; still her slender fingers 
slipped the beads of her rosary, or lifted the cru- 
cifix to her lips, those lips, though pale, yet del- 
icate as sculptor’s chisel ever carved in tribute te 
female loveliness, which murmured ave marias 
and prayers to the Virgin. Still she glided 
about the city on errands of mercy, like the white- 
winged angel among dark, fallen humanity ; 
still she made daily visits to the hospital wards, 
bathing throbbing foreheads in cool waters, hold- 
ing fresh draughts to fever-parched lips, laying 
fresh flowers beside some deathly pale cheek on 
the pillows ; still wan lips murmured blessings 
brokenly as she passed, or, when lips were 
speechless, glazing eyes streve to catch the flutter 
of her white robes ; and still, when all her gentle 
care had been in vain, the Sister of Charity fold- 
ed the cold white hands of the dead over silent 
hearts, and wept. 

Yes, the White Nun could weep for others, 
but for herself she had no tears; their fountain 
had long been dried; for, when she sought the 
shelter of the holy convent’s walls, all that had 
moved or stirred her heart had then perished. 
Her world-griefs, her world-love, even her world- 
name, were buried in acommon sepulchre. She 
was no longer a weary, betrayed, deserted, 
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broken-hearted girl, but Sister Marie, the White 
Nun, who, with her olden name, had put off 
olden loves and woes, and ruined hopes forever! 


A tender violet had been crushed in his path- 
way—ground down into dust beneath his iron 
heel ; another had been added to the list of the 
betrayed and castaways; but what cared the 
brilliant, blase man for that? Hartleigh Lou- 
zenberg’s way led onward through brighter gar- 
dens, where brighter flowers flaunted on the air ; 
his sensual eye had fallen on a stately southern 
exotic, and now he was free to win and wear it, 
for the sweet wild flower he had once gathered 
to his bosom had faded, drooped and perished. 

And the elegant belle of New-Orleans, Eloise 
Devereux, looked not coldly upon her new lover, 
Many had hitherto knelt at the creole’s feet; 
men of bravery, intellect and wealth had sued 
for her smiles; how strange that the hackneyed 
Hartleigh Louzenbe& should have distanced 
them all in the race for the lady’s favor. 

But so it was ; for months they had been be- 
trothed ; the wedding eve was appointed, and 
already the man who at heart had paid court to the 
heiress, saw himself master of a crowded ware- 
house, a magnificent villa on the borders of 
Lake Pontchartrain, acres of snowy cotton fields 
and scores of lusty slaves. 

Already the wedding jewels flashed in their 
caskets on Eloise Devereux’s dressing-table ; the 
bridal robe—a miracle of satin, lace and orange 
blossoms—had been sent from the French 
modiste’s; even the wedding favors, tied with 
tiny knots of white satin ribbon, filled the silver 
card receivers of the drawing-room. . 

And all the while the terrible pestilence kept 
its onward march; and side by side with rosy 
marriage stalked pale death. . 

The wedding-night came ; and such an assem- 
blage as wealth, youth and beauty can ever gath- 
er around them, graced the mansion of the 
heiress. There mingled dark-eyed, tropic-hearted 
daughters of the South, and gallant Louisianians 
on whose arms they leaned; but none more 
beautiful than the peerless belle of the Crescent 
City—alas! none so black-hearted as the false 
Louzenberg ! 

The bride expectant shone resplendent in the 
costly bridal rebes, and the lustre of her jewels 
vainly essayed to rival the proud flash of her 
midnight eyes; but Louzenberg was pale and 
agitated, cold tremors shook his frame ; dull, 
heavy pains shot through his burning temples 
and leaden eyes. Ah, the deadly fever was 
lurking in his veins! Every burning flush and 
heaving heart-throb brought a feelin; of suffoca- 
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tion; and conscience (not yet stifled to its 
death) sent pale, mocking ghosts to haunt the 
hour with a vision of the lost, ruined and 
forsaken ! 

The marriage ceremony commenced, it half 
waned, yet Louzenberg heard no word of the 
priest before him, he saw not the beautiful woman 
athis side. His straining gaze, piercing strangely 
into nooks and shadows of the apartment, had 
become riveted on a shadowy form just outside 
the open verandah window, where the yellow 
moonlight met and struggled with the glare of 
chandeliers within, and on the white face of that 
still, muffled figure peering in upon him, his 
eyes were enchained. Vainly he endeavored to 
break the spell; still his straining eyeballs were 
bound in that strange fascination, his se 
were wrought to their utmost tension, till, under 
the combined influences of terror and the disease 
lurking in his system, he seemed on the verge of 
madness. 

Once, twice, the priest repeated the questions, 
awaiting the responses from Louzenberg; the 
eyes of all in that spacious drawing-room were 
bent upon him ; even the haughty Eloise, as she 
watched his livid face, grew pale and faint with 
a feeling of indefinable terror, yet vainly strove 
to recall her lover’s senses to the ceremony. He 
gave no heed; his eyes rolled wildly in their 
sockets, hot pangs shot through his veins like 
writhing fire-serpents ; a deadly sickness clutched 
at his heart; his complexion took a green and 
ghastly hue; and, striving to point his clammy 
finger in the direction of the verandah window, 
he gave one shrill ery, in which pain, terror and 
agony were blended, then fell prostrate to the 
floor. 

The wildest confusion followed, and in another 
moment the guests were thronging around him. 
But one look sufficed ! Those who were familiar 
with the appearance of the pestilence, only cried 
“ The fever!’ then fled. 

In another moment the heiress’s mansion was 
deserted. Brave men and beautiful women, 
guest and priest, even she who had almost been 
made a bride, all had sought self-preservation in 
flight, and left him to his fate. And then, when 
all vaunted love had turned to fear and loathing, 
as these terrible words, “The yellow fever!” 
had rung out on the perfumed air of that bridal 
hall—when all, priest of God, guest, the affianced 
bride, and even the lowest servant of the house- 
hold had abandoned him; then the pale Sister 
of Charity, now paler and calmer than ever, 
glided silently from her station in the window 
like a saint from her niche, and bent tenderly 
over the smitten man. . 
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Weeks passed, cooler winds again wandered 
over New Orleans; the winds that floated up 
from the Mexic Gulf no longer brought the taint 
of potson ; the tropic sun burned less tiercely, and 
the yellow splendor of the moon had faded ; the 
fever had somewhat abated, and healfh was 
again visiting the Crescent City, when Hartleigh 
Louzenberg—wan, emaciated as a skeleton— 
found strength to crawl feebly from his couch in 
the deserted mansion of Eloise Devereux. 

TDeath’s hot breath had blown upon his cheek, 
seared the lustre of his dark eye, withered, 
scorched and shrivelled his once fresh complex- 
ion, burnt out the life from the once moist curls 
that had hung in rich masses over his white fore- 
head, and yet, death had passed him by. All 
death’s agony had he felt, and yet lived—if that 
could be called life to which he now awoke, so 
unlike was it to the buoyancy and elasticity of 
health he had known when the fresh, untainted 
blood leaped joyously along his veins. 

Why had he been spared? he, the deceiver, 
betrayer; while hundreds—good, kind and 
noble—had bowed to the desolating scourge? 
Because his Maker and Preserver had mercifully 
resolved to touch his heart into gratitude; to 
so touch and soften that arrogant man’s proud 
heart, that, on bended knees, he thanked him for 
his life. 

But the pale Sister of Charity, the White Nun, 
who had been beside him during all that terrible 
fever, when frenzy was scorching his veins, 
whither had she vanished? Ah, the pale-faced 
nun krrew that so soon as returning reason should 
take its seat in his brain, henceforth it was no 
place for her beside the sick man’s bed! And 
when the fever was upon the point of departure, 
another nurse took her station there. Yet never 
by look or word had she sought to betray herself 
to Louzenberg, as too weak to speak, he lay pas- 
sive and childlike upon his pillows, and, gazing 
wonderingly on her sweet, pale face, dreamed of 
angels in heaven. 

So she had left him, on the border-ground of 
reason ; and when afterwards, while health came 
slowly back, day by day he thought of that night 
when the terrible fever had seized him, and of 
the muffled form outside the verandah window, 
then he knew that she whom he had so cruelly. 
wronged had been the angel who hovered about 
his pillow, then he knew who it was that had 
saved him! 

And then, when he questioned the nurse beside 
him, she only answered that he had been tended 
by Sister Marie, who left when she came, only a 
pale sad nun, who went about visiting the sick 
and dying ; yet his heart cried out “Mary!” 
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“Mary!” and he prayed God he might live to 
look upon her face once more. 

And in the meantime, one convent cell was 
deserted ; one slight figure knelt no more before 
the crucifix on its walls, murmuring ave mearias 
with pale lips, or glided noiselessly through dim 
corridors at twilight to join her sister-throng and 
sing the vesper hymn ; one little bed in that nar- 
row cell was unoccupied, but a low pallet in the 
hospital wards instead. 

One day, yet pale and enfeebled, Lourenberg 
dismissed his nurse and wandered out into the 
city streets. Crowds jostled past him, for the 
city dwellers were fast returning to their homes 
at the disappearance of the fever; he met a few 
old friends and acquaintances, who greeted him 
hastily, then hurried past; all gazed at him with 
evident fear, as if a ghost had risen from its tomb 
and wandered abroad over earth, so ghastly pale 
his countenance. He felt very miserable for he 
was utterly alone, abandoned by even his betroth- 
ed bride, for Eloise Devereux had fied north for 
safety; and now the one whom he had most 


wronged, but who had risked her own life to 


save his, was buried to him forever within the 
convent walls. 

He felt utterly desolate ; and, as if to verify 
anew the truth of the old adage that misery loves 
company, he bent bis steps to the hospital 
where the sick and dying lay. Slowly he walked 
along, and while moving through the wards, 
pausing now and then to lift a cup of water to 
some thirsty lips, and note the ravages of a dis- 
ease which had so nearly claimed him for a vic- 
tim, a low moan from the extremity of the female 
ward fell on his ear. It was a low, gentle moan, 
and involuntarily he bent his steps in that direc- 
tion. Beside the low pallet sat a Sister of 
Charity whom he recognized as his latest nurse, 
bathing the forehead of a pale sufferer on the 
pillows, whose white lips, as she tossed to and fro 
in her pain, uttered the moans which had fallen 
on his ear. 

“Tush !” said the nun, recognizing him as he 
drew near, and placing her finger on her lips, 
“hush ! ’tis Sister Marie !” 

Thrilled to the heart, Louzenberg drew near and 
gazed on her. One glance sufficed—it was she! 
Yet that face, which had once been so fair in girl- 
hood, and flushed crimson beneath his kissés, 
bore now no imprint of the loathsome disease. 
Still were the delicate features beautiful to look 
upon, but pale, O, so pale and marble cold, that 
he shivered and sank down beside her as though 
an ive bolt had entered his heart. Yet the poison 
taint was in her blood; she had taken the fever 


from him she had so loved and tended, and now 
she was dying !” 

With a deep groan, so full of agony that many 
occupants of the low pallets around rose to gaze 
about in terror—with such a groan the wretched 
man sank down by her bedside, murmuring in 
hollow tones : 

*©O, God, this is terrible! And JZ have mur- 
dered her! Mary, Mary, live ! live for me! live 
that I may atone for all my wickedness. You 
must not, shall not die! Iam not forgiven yet, 
Mary, my own, my darling !” 

The dying girl faintly unclosed her eyes. An 
expression of wonder broke through their hazy 
film. 

“Where am I?” she whispered, reaching out 
her hands dimly, like one walking in a dream. 
“‘T seem to be at home again, in the old cottage 
among the pines. The breath of summer is on 
my brow. The moon comes up behind Blue 
Hill—the brook sings down by the willows—my 
mother stands in the doorway, and smiles as I 
gather roses to deck my hair. The moon is 
getting higher—see ! the stars all grow pale—and 
hark ! [hear a step in the path through the wood ! 
Ah, he is coming—it is Hartleigh! He pleads 
hard, so hard that I cannot tell him ‘nay!’ He 
will make me his wife in that southern home 
where the magnolia whitens, where roses always 
bloom, and love can never fade. Hartleigh!” 
And in the ravings of delirium, her tones getting 
louder and louder, she raised herself in bed. 

“Mary, Iam kere! For God’s sake speak to 
me—don’t look at me in that way!’ moaned the 
miserable man, crouching humbly down at the 
bedside. 

““Mary!’ Mary!’ Some one called me,” 
went on the nun, “I guess it was my mother. 
Let me go in now, Hartleigh! But no! it was 
my beloved’s voice! he is sick, sick to death 
with the terrible fever. I must get away from 
this convent—they all look at me so with their 
cold, mocking eyes—they never loved anybody, 
I’m sure! I must get away and go to him! 
Hartleigh! Hartleigh, you never loved another, 
did you? You never cast away your Mary? 
Tell me, Hartleigh!”’ And with a gleam 
strangely akin to reason, flashing from the fast 
gathering film of death in her eyes, she flung her- 
self forward and gazed upon Hartleigh. In that 
last hour, the dying girl seemed to feel a dim 
consciousness who knelt beside*her. 

“ Mary, forgive !” 

The words were husky with agony which the 
kneeler uttered, catching wildly at her hand. 
“ Forgiveness, give it me before you go up to 
heave. Mary, don’t you know me?” And be 
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smoothed the hair off her chill forehead and 
looked deep into her eyes. 

Astrange glory played over her features—a 
dim smile, unutterably sweet and tender, about 
her lips. 

“ Hartleigh !” 

She essayed to place one thin, diaphanous 
hand in his, and with the other raised the golden 
crucifix to her lips murmuring, “I forgive—the 
Virgin, Jesus, bless you evermore !” 

Louzenberg sobbed aloud, and rained tears 
and convulsive kisses all over that little ice-cold 
hand; but suddenly its clasp relaxed—it fell 
motionless upon the counterpane—the glory 
faded from those filming eyes, and the smile 
flickered and grew fainter on her white lips, then 
went out on earth forever. 

It was too late; remorse, regret, prayers, 
tears, and proffered love, were then of no avail ; 
Marie the White Nun was dead ! 


Years after, one summer night of moonlight 
splendor, a pale, haggard wanderer stood in the 
drifting light and shade of a pinewood in a remote 
Canadian village. The ruins of an old cottage 
lay in a grass-grown clearing beyond; and the 
rush of waters in the lowlands smote upon the 
ear, 

“Here she lived—here she stole out to meet 
me in the moonlight ; and here the spsiler wooed 
her toherruin! Gods! what demon of evil sent 
me hither to lure Mary St. Pierre to her fate 4 
Peace! Peace! Shall I never findthee?” And 
smiting his hand hard upon his temples, the hag- 
gard, conscience-stricken man rushed away. 

Nay, wander where thou wilt—tread whatever 
lands thou may’st, remorse, with wan, spectral 
fingers, will silently, surely weave a shroud over 
thy heart! And wherever thou turnest, Hart- 
leigh Louzenberg, the haunting eyes of Marie, 
the White Nun, the Mary St. Pierre of thine 
early love, shall follow thee evermore ! 
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OCCUPATION, 

The want of proper occupation is the cause of 
more than half of the petty frets of life. And 
right occupation will be a medicine for half the 
minor ills of life. A man without any proper 
aim in life, without moral inspiration, too rich to 
be industrious, and a prey to the thousand frets 
of unoccupied leisure, sometimes sets himself to 
pray against his troubles. Now a man might as 
well pray against the sands in Sahara, as a lazy 
man to pray against petty troubles. Therefore 
it happens, sometimes, that bankruptcy brings a 
man what all his wealth failed to give—happi- 
ness ; for he has real troubles, and trouble is a 
good medicine for trouble. There is a moral 
counter-irritation.—Zenry Ward Beecher. 
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BEING LATE. 


We don’t suppose the brief homily which fol- 
lows from an anonymous pen will change the 
Ethiopian’s skin or the leopard’s spots, but that 
will not deter us from presenting to the church 
commercial the moral ethics and _ the prudential 
maxims which go to make up and form the char- 
acter of the good and the true merchant. There 
is a class of people who are always late. They 
are inevitably late to the cars, and they invariably 
have to jump for it if they are going on a steam- 
boat jaunt. Everything with these people is put 
off until the last moment, and then, if the plank 
is removed, they stand a capital chance of jump- 
ing overboard, in attempting to leap upon the 
deck after the paddle wheels have commenced 
revolving. If the boat started an hour later it 
would be all the same to them, for they would 
just as inevitably be behind time, and come up 
or down a little too late to take things cool and 
comfortable. These late people have to stir their 
stumps or be left behind, when they have steam- 
boats or railroad cars to deal with ; but they are 
the bane of the existence of punctual persons 
with whom they may have dealings, and who 
have no recourse in the way of tapping a big 
bell or blowing up a steam whistle, to hurry up 
the delinquent eleventh hourmen. One procras- 
tinating man will derange the best laid plan of 
hundreds, by failing to come up to time, and he 
wastes hours for others in his disregard for min- 
utes.— New Orleans Picayune. 
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AN UXORIOUS MONSTER, 


While lying in Black River harbor, Jamaica, 
two sharks were frequently seen playing about 
the ship. At length the female was killed, and 
the desolation of the male was excessive. What 
he did without her, remains a secret; but what 
he did with her, was clear enough—for scarce 
was the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, when 
he stuck his teeth in her and began to eat her 
up with all possible expedition. Even the sailors 
felt their sensibility excited by so peculiar a 
mark of posthumous attachment; and to enable 
him to sage this melancholy duty the more 
easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half 
in pieces with their hatchets, while the widower 
opened his jaws as wide as possible, and gulped 
down pounds upon pounds of the dear departed 
as fast as they were thrown to him, with the 
greatest delight and all the avidity imaginable. 
1 make no doubt that all the while he was eat- 
ing, he was thoroughly persuaded that every 
morsel that went into his stomach would make 
its way to his heart directly. ‘She was per- 
fectly consistent,” he said to himself. ‘She 
was excellent through life, and really she’s ex- 
tremely good now she’s dead !”— Wilson. 
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How small a portion of our life it is, that we 
really enjoy. In youth, we are looking forward 
to things that are to come; in old age, we are 
looking backwards to things that are gone past ; 
in manhood, although we appear indeed to be 
more occupied in things that are present, yet even 
that is too often absorbed in vague determinations 
to be vastly happy on some future day, when we 
have time.—Lacon. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


Sucking up Water from Sand. 

Livingstone, the American traveller, describes an inge- 
nious method by which the Africans obtain water in the 
desert: ‘‘ The women tie a bunch of grass to one end of 
a reed about two feet long, and insert it in a hole dug as 
deep as the arm will reach, then ram down the wet sand 
firmly around it. Applying the mouth to the free end of 
the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass beneath, in 
which the water collects, and in a short time rises to the 
mouth.” It will be perceived that this simple, but truly 
philosophical and effectual method, might have been ap- 
plied in many cases, in different countries, where water 
was greatly needed to the saving of life. It seems won- 
derful that it should have been now first made known to 
the world and that it should have been habitually prac- 
tised in Africa, probably for centuries. It seems worthy 
of being particularly noticed, that it may no longer be 
neglected from ignorance. It may be highly important 
to travellers on our Western deserts and prairies, in some 
parts of which water is known to exist below the 
surface.” 


Strange Cure for Epilepsy. 

An instance of the utility of a black silk handkerchief 
in cases of epilepsy occurred a few days ago in Paris. A 
young girl fell down in the public streets in a strong ep- 
ileptic fit. A crowd immediately collected round her, 
but for some moments nobody could think of any means 
of assistance. A sergeant de ville, however, coming up, 
and seeing what was the matter, asked a bystander to 
lend him a black silk neckeloth, and, having obtained it, 
he covered the girl’s face with the silk, and in the course 
of a few seconds she began to recover. The convulsions 
ceased, consciousness returned, and ina short time she 
got up and walked quietly home, having first thanked 
the officer for his kindness. A medical man, who hap- 
pened to be present towards the termination of the 
scene, complimented the sergeant de ville, and said to 
him: “ You have taught me a mode of treatment of 
which I shall avail myself in future.” 


A Skeleton fourteen Centuries Old. 

The Ackhbar of Algiers mentions an interesting dis- 
covery recently made at Dellys by some soldiers, while 
engaged digging out the foundations for erecting a 
stable. They found a tomb with a marble slab sup- 
ported by columns and statuettes, very well sculptured ; 
the whole in an excellent style of art. The tomb con- 
tained a leaden coffin, in which was a skeleton in good 
preservation, supposed to be that of a woman. The monu- 
ment is Roman, and belongs to the 4th or 5th century of 
the Christian era. No inscription has yet been discov- 
ered, but it is hoped that when the monument shall have 
been completely laid open, one will be found. 


A Modern Croesus. 

Monsieur Greffulhe, of Paris, who died recently, owned 
a whole street there, which he built, and called Rue 
Greffulhe. He is said to have possessed more gold and 
silver, on special deposit at the Bank of France, than 
any other banker in Paris. When the revolution of 
February occurred, be had $8,000,000 in gold and silver. 
His mania was to have his specie deposit in coin, while 
the Rothschilds and other bankers keep their deposits in 
gold or silver bars or coin. 


Dancing Fanatics, 

The following extraordinary tale appears in the Echo 
de la Frontiere,” published at Valenciennes: “A family 
named Brisson, consisting of two brothers (one married) 
two sisters, and a child five years of age, were encore. 
ing, recently, quietly seated at supper. All at once, one 
of them, seized with some sudden vertigo, jumped up and 
began talking most incoherently, and all the other mem- 
bers of the family being attacked in a similar way, did 
the same. They then all began dancing, and afterwards 
stripped themselves of the whole of their garments, sing- 
ing, as they did so, sacred hymns. They next took the 
child, tied him to a ladder as if to crucify him, and then 
stuck pins into the fleshy part of his person, continuing 
to dance and sing all the while. Their next exploit was 
to ascend the roof of the house and pour water down the 
chimney to extinguish, as they said, the fires of purga- 
tory. At this moment, the neighbors interfered and re- 
leased the little boy, who was insensible from his suffer 
ings. The cause of the sudden madness has not been 
ascertained.” 


A Curious Story. 

A curious case is now before one of the coprts at Ham- 
burg, in Germany, and exciting much interest, in a cer- 
tain quarter of the city. A young shoemaker lately r- 
ceived from America a large sum of money, left to him 
by his unknown parents at their death. Ths story goes 
that in 1835, an alleged Polish count, a refugee, resided 
for some time in the quarter in question. While there, « 
the countess, his wife, gave birth toa son, which she left 
with the nurse at the time of her departure for America 
with her husband. The child was put to board with a 
worthy shoemaker, who taught him his trade, without 
informing him of his parentage. The investigation now 
going on, will probably throw much light on this affair, 
which is to make a rich man and a count of a poor shoe 
maker. 


A Wooden Watchman. 
A curious piece of mechanism has been invented and 


exhibited in Great Britain. It is called the “alarm 
statue,” and is designed for the protection of dwelling- 
houses, etc., from midnight depredators. This autom- 
aton represents a soldier in full regimentals, six feet in 
height; its position is erect, in the manner of a sentinel 
on duty, having a blunderbussin hisshand. Upon toueb- 
ing a wire, it immediately turns round in that direction, 
drops its head, and fires the piece, at the same time ring- 
ing two alarm-bells, and pronouncing the word “ fire,” 
in a distinct and audible voice. 


A Petrifying Stream. 

The Placerville (California) Argus says: “ There isa 
little stream which empties into Shasta Valley, possess- 
ing the singular property of incrusting everything that 
falls into its waters with a complete coat of stone. Flow- 
ers, leaves, grass, pine buds, etc., will become completely 
enamelled in the course of a week or so, retaining in the 
process their natural form.” 


A Prodigy. = 

The Ocean, of Brest, says that there is now residing in 
that town a deaf and dumb man, named Moses, native 
of Ratisbon, in Bavaria, who has taught himself Latin, 
and fourteen of the living languages of Europe, all of 
which he writes with extraordinary facility—and who, 
besides, makes the most difficult arithmetical calculations 


With astonishing egrrectness and rapidity. 
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A Singular Phenomenon, 

At one of the meetings of the Scientific Association at 
Montreal, Professor Snell, of Amherst College, read a 
paper upon “ Vibrations over the Dam at Holyoke, Mass.” 
A letter gives the following notice of it: ‘‘ There is found 
an unbroken sheet of water, one thousand feet long end 
thirty feet high, which vibrates tantly—i 
that all the doors and windows within miles of the spot 
keep time with the vibrations at the falls. These are at 
the rate of two for every second. This phenomenon, 
when seen from below, some sunshiny morning. is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It was illustrated thus: If one 
should stand looking down a long street in a city, where 
every pane of glass was illuminated by a gas-light, and 
should see those lights extinguished and re-lighted twice 
every second, he might form a proper idea of the reflec- 
tion of the sun's rays at these falls. The cause of the 
vibrations was attributed to the current of air passing 
between the fall and the dam—thus making an organ 
pipe one thousand feet in length.” 


An Old Story Repeated. 

The Trieste Gazette relates the following mysterious 
story: “One of the noblest families of Vernon has just 
learned that it has been the victim of an audacious fraud. 
The young heir to the property having many years ago 
been put out to nurse, it so happened, one day, that he 
fell from a chest of drawers and broke his arm. Soon 
after, the mother arrived to visit her infant. The nurse, 
afraid of revealing the truth, presented her own child, in- 
stead of the little sufferer. The fraud succeeded, and the 
idea then struck her that she had better allow it to con- 
tinue. The young peasant, accordingly, received the ed- 
ucation of a noble, and the nobleman was brought up to 
follow the plough. It was but a few weeks ago, that the 
nurse, on her death-bed, confessed her crime. The peas- 
ant, her son, is now married to a noble lady, and it is not 
known how the interests engaged in the matter can be 
fairly conciliated.”” 


Newly discovered Property of Chloroform. 

The Abeille Medicale reports the case of a young man 
who badly ecalded both legs in a cauldron of boiling 
water. He was immediately laid ona bed, an exciting 
potion administered, cod liver oil applied te his leg and 
he was twice bled, but the pain in the legs did not sub- 
side. A lini t of laud and cod liver oil was ap- 
plied, also without effect in abating the pain. out chlo- 
roform having been substituted for laud diate 
relief ensued, and was maintained by peor the 
same process until recovery. 

Discovery in Electricity. 

Dr. C. G. Page, of Washington, has discovered that pos- 
itive electricity will extinguish the flame of a lamp, and 
negative electricity will increase it. When the flame of 
about two inches height is charged positively from a pow- 
erful machine, it is rapidly shortened te total extinction. 
When the flame is charged negatively, it is immediately 
enlarged, a portion of it being impelled down d the 
wick tube for the distance of an inch, and a portion also 
elongated above. 


Delicate Eating. 

The “ Digger Indians,” of California, catch cartloads of 
grasshoppers by driving them into a pit dug for the pur- 
pose, after which they are baked by a fire encircling the 
pit, and then pulverized into flour, from which various 
dclicate wands are prepared for the Indian palate. 


Family Names, 

The following facts are from an interesting article on 
the family nomenclature of England and Wales, in the 
sixteenth annual report of the register general of Eng- 
land: The indexes for births, marriages and deaths for 
seventeen and a half years contains more than 21,000,000 
names. In England, Smith is by far the most common 
name, while in Wales, the name of Jones predominates. 
During the period above named, the records of both 
England and Wales show 285,037 persons named Smith, 
and 282,900 named Jones. Of the whole population of 
England and Wales in 1855, one person in 72 was named 
Smith, one in 76 was a Jones, one in 1344 Williams, one 
in 148 a Taylor, one in 152a Davis,and one in 176 a 
Brown. Over half a million of the whole population 
were named Smith or Jones. 


Miserly Avarice. 

A German beggar woman at Elizabeth, New Jersey, who 
had for years subsisted on the private charity of the pub- 
lic, which she gained by her squalid poverty and apparent 
necessities, recently died and an examination was made 
of her effects. To the astonishment of ell, there was 
found among them ten or twelve thousand dollars ine - 
cellent bonds and mortgages upon the best of property, 
all of which was available cash. This miserable creature 
had been saving and investing the proceeds of her beggary, 
excepting only that which was necessary to save her from 
starvation, until i¢ had attained this very respectable 
sum. Leaving no heirs, the money will revert to the town 
or city in which she lived. 


Natural Instinct. 

It has been observed that turtles cross the ocean from 
the Bay of Honduras to the Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, 
a distance of four hundred and fifty miles, with an accu- 
racy superior to the chart and compass of human skill; 
for it is affirmed that vessels which have lost their latitude 
in hazy weather have steered entirely by the noise of the 
turtles inswimming. The object of their voyage, as of 
the migration of birds, is for the purpore of laying eggs on 
a spot particularly favorable. 


Singular Tree, 

In the Island of Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular 
vegetable, called “the sorrowful tree,” because it only 
flourishes in the night. At sunset no flowers are to be 
seen, and yet after halfan hourit is full ofthem. They 
yield a sweet smell, but the sun no sooner begins to 
shine upon them than some of them fall off, and others 
close up; and others continue flowering in the night 
during the whole year. 


Making Wood Fire-proof. 

Professor Rochelder, of Prague, says the California 
Farmer, has just discovered a new antiphlogistic material 
which promises to become of importance. It isa liquid 
chemical composition, the secret of which is not yet di- 
vulged, which renders wood and other articles indestruct- 
ible by fire. Several euccessful experiments have been 
made, and others are promised on a larger scale. 


Gas Experiment. 

An exhibition of gas-light can be made in the following 
manner. Procure a tobacco pipe, with a long stem, and 
put into the bow] a small walnut, then cover the top of 
the bowl with clay,and let itdry. After it is dry, heat 
the bow] in the fire, when a white gas will issue from the 
stem. This may be lighted, and it will burn for some 
time. 


_ | 
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Lilies for a bridal bed, 

Roses for a matron’s head, 

Violets for a maiden dead,— 
Pansies let thy flower be.—SHELLEY. 


Epacris. 

The Epacris is a New Holland shrub, which the first 
settlers took for a kind of Heath. The Epacris should be 
grown in a soil composed of turf bog, chopped small, but 
not crumbled, and mixed with sand; and they do best in 
double pots, with moss, kept moist, stuffed between them ; 
as, if the hot sun comes to the outside of the pot, the 
tender roots will be withered, and the plants are checked 
if not killed. The plants should be potted high like 
Heath. They require plenty of air and light, but not 
much heat; sufficient to exclude the frost in winter is 
quite enough for them. Cuttings of young woods may 
be struck in pure sand, under a bell-glass, and with the 
aid of bottom heat. 


Moral of the Garden. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. All have to 
wait for the fruits of the earth. You may go round and 
watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best results of 
a garden, like those of life, are slowly but regularly 
progressive. Each year does a work that nothing but a 
year can do. ‘Learn to labor and to wait ” is one of the 
best lessons ofa garden. All that is good takes time, and 
comes only by growth. 


Crucianella. 

A very beautiful little plant. It is a hardy perennial, 
a native of the mountains of Persia, growing about a foot 
high in any common garden soil, and well adapted for 
beds in a geometric flower-garden, from its profasion of 
bright pink flowers, which it continues producing from 
June to September. It is well adapted for rock-work, 
and is increased by dividing the roots. 


Periploca, 

A handsome, hardy climber, with velvet-like flowers of 
a singular color, being a dark purplish maroon. It will 
crow in any light, rich soll, and is very suitable for cov- 
ering arbors. It is said te be fatal to flies, and that num- 
bers of dead flies may be swept up every day in bowers 
covered by it. Propagated by layers or cuttings. 
Funkia. 

The Japan Day-lily. They are natives of Japan and 
China, and are grown here in the open air, though they 
must be started in pots in the house, and not turned into 
the border until rather late in the season. They are 
quite hardy, and require a dry warm border, sheltered 
from the north winds. 


Heliophila. 

Beautiful little annual plants, natives of the Cape of 
Good Ilope, generally with blue flowers, and very long, 
slender stems. The seeds should be sown in a hot-bed, 
in March, and the plants removed to the borders, ina 
warm, sheltered situation, in the latter part of May. 


Pitcarnia. 

Handsome herbaceous stove plants, with pine-apple- 
ike leaves, and very singular scarlet or pinkish flowers. 
Should be grown in sandy peat and rich loam. 
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Ampelopsis. 

Well known by its English names of Virginia Creeper 
and Five-leaved Ivy. Its flowers have no beauty, but jt 
is worth cultivating as an ornamental plant, from the 
brilliant scarlet which its leaves assume in autumn, and 
which look particularly well at that season, when inter. 
mingled and contrasted with the rich dark, glossy green 
leaves of the English Ivy. The plant is very rapid in 
growth, and is propagated by cuttings or layers. The 
Virginian Creeper is one of our finest indigenous climb. 
ers. It grows very rapidly, attaching itself firmly to 
wood and stone buildings. 


Fontanesia. 

A shrub or low tree, resembling in appearance the com- 
mon Privet, but with handsomer flowers, which are at 
first whitish, but afterwards become a brownish yellow, 
It is a native of Syria, where its leaves remain‘on all the 
year; but in this climate they drop off in the course of 
the winter. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
and is propagated by layers, cuttings and grafting on 
the Privet. 


Erythrina. 

The Coral Tree. Stove and green-house shrubs, with 
splendid coral-colored flowers. J. laurifolia and E. Cris- 
ta-galli will grow in the open border, and will flower 
magnificently in a warm sunny border, if sheltered by a 
south wall. The soll should be sandy loam, or loam and 
peat; and they are propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood struck in sand under glass, but without bottom 
heat. 

Gesneria. 

Showy hot-house plants, generally with intensely bril- 
liant scarlet flowers. They require rich light soil, and 
are propagated by cuttings struck in sand under a bell 
glass with the aid of bottom heat. It is a very difficult 
plant to propagate, as it is very susceptible to any very 
slight excess of heat or cold, but it well repays any trouble. 


Cotula, 

Hardy annuals, the flowers of which are like little 
golden balls. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
and requires to be sown in April, with the usual treat- 
ment of hardy annuals. 

Sanguisorba. 

Great Burnett is the name by which it is commonly 
known. Most of the exotic kinds are very hardy. Should 
be sown in a rich, light soil. They are increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Amethystea. 

An annual plant with brilliant blue flowers; native 
of Siberia, of easy culture in any soil or situation, except 
that it will not bear transplanting unless when very 
young, and it is rather difficult then to make the plaute 
live. 


Dimorphotheca, 

Professor De Candolle’s new name for the Cape Mari- 
golds, formerly called Calendula pluvialisand C. hybrida. 
Ferraria. 

Cape tuberous-rooted plants, with very curious flowers, 


ard requiring the uspal culture of similar plants. 
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Didiscus. 

Beautiful Australian plants, sometimes called by this 
name, and sometimes by that of Trachemene. They are 
half hardy annuals, that require to be raised in a hot- 
bed, and not planted out into the borders till May or 
June. In very cold or exposed situations they are gen- 
erally grown in pots, and kept in the green-house; but 
they never flower so well as in the open ground. The 
best way to grow them is to sow the seed in autumn as 
soon as it can be procured from seed-shops, on a slight hot- 
bed, to pot the plants as soon as they have formed their 
second pair of leaves, and to keep the pots in a frame or 
green-house, shifting the plants occasionally, till the fol- 
lowing spring, when they may be planted in the open 
ground in a light rich soil, and they will flower beauti- 
fully. 

Wash for Fruit Trees. 

Make a firm soap of one part lamp oil (no matter how 
much candied) and six or eight parts of strong ley or 
potash solution; one part of this soap and eight of warm 
water—apply with a brush, or cloth attached to a loxg 
handle. I have used this wash with perfect success on 
young trees, entirely destroying the aphis when the 
trees were nearly covered with them, and giving to the 
bark a healthy and vigorous appearance. Apply the 
wash in February or March. ; 


Leycesteria. 

A very handsome plant with long spikes of reddish 
flowers, which will not only thrive but grow more luxu- 
riantly in the immediate neighborhood of the sea than in 
any other situation. It is a native of Nepal, and was in- 
troduced in 1824. It was lost for some time, owing to 
injudicious treatment, but has lately been re-introduced. 
It is propagated by cuttings and seeds. 

Notelea. 

Australian shrubs with white flowers, greatly resem- 
bling in their leaves and general appearance the Euro- 
pean Olive. They are generally kept in the green-house, 
and grown in sandy peat; but they are nearly hardy, 
aml make good shrubs for a background or balcony. 
Julibrisson. 

This beautiful tree, which is a kind of Acacia, is called 
the silk-tree, from the abundance of its long, fine, tassel- 
like blos ms. Itis rather tender here, requiring pro- 
tection during the winter, but grows freely in Italy. 


Zygophyllum. 

The Bean Caper. Green-house and hardy perennials, 
which will grow in any common garden soil that is some- 
What loamy. They are propagated by cuttings very 
readily. 

Fuschia. 

The Port Famoni Fuschia (F. discolor), though quite 
hardy in the north of Scotland, will not stand well near 
London, as it is much injured by smoke. 


’ 


Callichroa. 

The only species known is a showy California annual, 
with golden yellow flowers, requiring the usual treat- 
ment of California annuals. 


Gaura, 
Curious hardy annual and biennial flowers, very pretty, 
and requiring only the culture of their respective kinds. 


Hyacinths, 

In the management of hyacinths in glasses, it may be 
remarked, that, when a succession of flowers is wanted, 
the bulbs may be putin every fortnight. Place in the 
bulbs, and then fill up with water just so that the bot- 
toms of each will be immersed an eighth of an inch ; then 
put the glasses in a dark cool room until the roots have 
protruded a half an inch or so, which is generally in 
about ten days. They should be exposed to the sun. 
light and air, as much as possible; if they receive the 
sun on one side only, they should be turned round every 
two or three days, to prevent their growing crooked. 


Toads in Gardens. 

Various remedies have been given for the prevention df 
the ravages of insects in gardens. Young chickens are 
often allowed to run in the gardens, but the remedy is 
only partial; chickens will only eat a few species of in- 
sects, and these are apt to be the least destructive. 
Toads do an infinite degree of good. Excepting the 
black 4‘ pumpkin bug,” toads will eat any bug, worm or 
fly, that belongs to the catalogue of enemies to furmer or 
gardener. The more full grown toads you have ina 
garden the better. Never drive them away—seek rather 
to bring them there. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

This cubstance, which is found in great abundance as 
a natural production of the earth of South America, is a 
very powerful manure ; but it must be applied cautiously, 
or it will make the leaves look brown and shriveled. It 
should be well mixed with the soil in which plants are to 
be placed, and not laid on the surface. When it produces 
the proper effect, it gives great vigor to the plant, and 
renders their leaves an intense bright green. 
Passerina. 

Sparrow-wort. Most of the species are Cape shrubs, 
which require a green-house in this climate. One species, 
P. hirsuta, is a native of the south of Europe, and bears 
small yellow flowers, They are all more curicus than 
beautiful, and scarcely pay for the trouble of raising 
them, being almost wholly devoid of fragrance. 

Stellaria. 

Very pretty plants with white flowers, many of which 
are natives of Britain. They are all quite hardy, but 
grow best in sandy soil. The dwarf kinds are suitable 
for rock-work. They are propagated by seeds, which thus 
ripen freely, or by division of the root. 


Cynoglossum. 
Hounds’ Tongue. Pretty little biennial and annual 


plants; natives of Europe, and requiring only the com- 
mon culture of plants of a similar nature. Venus’s Na- 
velwort was formerly considered as belonging to this 
genus. 


Adenophora. 

Perennial plants, with blue, bell-shaped flowers, re- 
sembling the Campanulas. They require to be planted 
in a rich, light soll, and are easily killed by too much 
moisture. They are natives of Siberia. 

Empetrum. 

The Crow Berry. Little heath-like plants, with pretty 
flowers and very showy berries, adapted for growing on 
rock-work. They should be grown in peat soil, and kept 
rather dry. 
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Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut them 
into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar, and nut- 
meg, for two or three hours. Make a batter of four 
eggs; a table-spoonful of rose-water; a table-spoonful of 
wine; a table-spoonful of milk; thick with gh 
flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; mix it two 
or three hours before it is wanted, that it may be light. 
Heat some butter in a frying-pan; dip each slice of apple 
separately in the batter, and fry them brown ; sift pound- 
ed sugar, and grate nutmeg over them. 


Common Tins. 

Throw some wood-ashes into a wash-kettle, pour on 
water till it is two-thirds full, and then let it boil. Or 
make a strong lye. Dip in the tins when it is boiling 
hot; and, if they are very dirty, leave them in about ten 
minutes. Take them out, and cover them with a mix- 
ture of soft soap and the very finest sand. This ‘must 
be rubbed on with a coarse tow-cloth. Then rinse them 
in a tub of cold water, and set them in the sun to drain 
and dry. When dry, finish by rubbing them well with a 
clean woolen cloth or flannel. They will look very nice 
and bright. 

Barley Water. 

Take four large table-spoonfuls of weli-picked and 
washed pearl barley, and put it into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, containing two quarts of boiling water. Let it 
boil slowly till reduced to nearly one half the liquid. 
Strain it and season it with salt, and, if the patient’s 
condition will admit of it, flavor it with white sugar and 
fresh lemon-juice. It is a grateful drink to invalids. 


Raspberry Puffs. ; 

Roll out thin some fine puff-paste, cut it in rounds or 
squares of equal size, lay some raspberry jam into each, 
moisten the edges of the paste, fold and press them to- 
gether, and bake the puffs from ten to fifteen minutes. 


Strawberry, or any other jam will serve for them equally 
well. 


A cheap Suet Pudding. 

With a pound of flour mix well an equal weight of 
good potatoes boiled and grated,a quarter pound of suet, 
and a small teaspoonful of salt. Make these into a stiff 
batter, with milk, and boil the pudding one hour ina 
well-floured cloth. 

To destroy Rats. 

Cut a number of corks or a piece of sponge as thin as 
sixpences; stew them in grease, and place them in the 
way of the rats. They will greedily devour this delicacy, 
and will die of indigestion. 


Cheap Door-Mats. 

Cut old broadcloth or any woolen articles into long 
strips from one to two inches broad. Braid three of these 
together, and sew the braid round in gradually increas- 
ing circles till large enough. 


Cream Tea. 

Four spoonsful of boiling water to one spoonful of 
Sweet cream, and ‘a little loaf sugar. Delicate for the 
tenderest infant, but the cream must be genuine, not 
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To preserve Books. 

A few drops of any perfamed oil will secure libraries 
from the consuming effects of mouldiness and damp, 
Russian leather which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch-tree, never moulds; and merchants suffer large 
bales of this article to lie in the London Docks in the 
most careless manner, knowing that it cannot sustain 
any injury from damp. 

The Bakewell Pudding. 

Having covered a dish with thin puff paste, put a layer 
of any kind of jam about half an inch thick, then take 
the yolks of eight eggs and two whites, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter melted, and almond flavor 
to your taste; beat all well together; pour the mixture 
into the dish an inch thick, and bake it about an hour 
in a moderate oven. 


Good plain Gingerbread. 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour; a quarter of a 
pound of butter; a quarter of a pound of sugar; a quar- 
ter of a pound of treacle; a table-spoonful of cream, and 
ginger to the taste. Mix all together into a stiff paste, 
roll it out thin, and cut into small cakes; a little candied 
orange and lemon peel is a great improvement. 


Snow-Balls. 

One cup of sugar, two eggs, four table-spoonsful of 
milk, a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, and one of soda, 
if the milk is sour; if not, half a tea-spoonful; spice to 
your taste; flour to just roll out in balls; fry in lard, 
and dip in the white of an egg, then in powdered loaf 
sugar, till white. 

Sponge Cake. 

Ten eggs and their weight in sugar; beat the yolks 
with the sugar; take the weight of five eggs in fiour sift- 
ed; beat the whites to a froth, and put in; adda half 
teaspoon of soda, and stirin the flour one of cream of 
tartar; add the flour as quickly as possible, and bake 
immediately. 

Rice Pie. 

To a pint of rice boiled soft, add a pint of rich cream, 
two eggs, salt, anda little mace. Let these ingredients 
be well mixed, spread half the quantity ina deep baking 


dish, lay pieces of chicken upon it, and cover them with 
the remainder of the rice, and bake it in a hot oven. 


Lemon Pie. 

For one pie, two lemons’ juice and rinds, two cups of 
sugar, one cup of milk, two table-spoonsful of corn-starch, 
the yolks of six eggs; bake it; then beat the whites of 
the eggs with eight table-spoonsful of fine white sugar, 


and pour over it; put it in the oven, and dry. 


Boiled Halibut. 
The cut next to the tail is the nicest. Rub salt over 
it, soak it awhile in cold water, wash it, scrape it, pin it 
in a floured cloth, and put it in boiling water. Eight 
pounds will require a little m6re than half an hour's 
boiling. 

Clams. 

Lay them on the coals or gridiron, so that the shell will 
retain the liquor. When the shell opens, pour the liquor 
into @ saucepan, cut out the clams and boil them. Add 


city cream, 


cream and salt, and péur them upon toasted bread. 
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Strengthening Jelly for Invalids, 

One ounce of isinglass, half an ounce of gum-Arabic, a 
pint of port wine; sweeten with sugar-candy or loaf- 
sugar, and then flavor with cinnamon, or a little nutmeg 
and lemon-peel. The cinnamon may be boiled in a quar- 
ter of a pint of water for an hour; strain, and add the 
jsinglass with another quarter of a pint of water; strain 
when it is dissolved, and add the otheringredients. Take 
a wineglassful the first thing in the morning, and the last 
at night, melted; or eat it cold, taking a piece the size of 
a nutmeg oecasionally, 


For Bread Jelly. 

Measure a quart of boiling water, and set it away to 
get cold. Take one-third of an ordinary baker's loaf, 
slice it, pare off the crust, and toast the bread nicely toa 
light brown. Then put it into the boiling water, set it 
on hot coals in a covered pan, and boil it gently, till you 
find, by putting some in a spoon to cool, that the liquid 
has become a jelly. Strain it through a thin cloth, and 
set it away for use. When it is to be taken, warm a tea- 
cupful, sweeten it with sugar, and add a little grated 
jemon-peel. 


Curried Chicken. 

Lay the pieces of a dressed chicken into a stewpan with 
a sliced onion fried brown, a clove of garlic, and some 
good white gravy; simmer till the chicken is tender. add 
a spoonful of curry powder, flour rubbed smooth with a 


lump of butter; a quarter of a pint of cream, with a lit- 
tle sult may be added twenty minutes before serving; 


squeeze a little lemon into the dish, and put an edging 
of rice round the dish. 
Apple Soufflet. 

Prepare apples as for baking in a pudding, put them 
into a deep dish, and lay upon the top, about an inch 
and a half thick, rice boiled in new milk with sugar; 
beat to a stiff broth the whites of two or three eggs, with 
4 little sifted loaf-sugar, lay it upon the rice, and bake 
itiuan oven a light brown. Serve it instantly when 
done. 


Cheese, boiled. 

Grate a quarter of a pound of good cheese, put it into 
&sauce pan, with a bit of butter the size of a nutmeg, 
and halfa tea-cupful of milk, stir it over the fire till it 
boil, and then add a well-beaten egg; mix it all together, 
pat it into a small dish, and brown it before the fire. 


To make a sweet Apple-Pie. 

Pare and core your apples, grate them into a pomace, 
and then prepare it just as you would a pumpkin pie. 
It makes the most delicious pie we ever ate. 


Imperial Drink, 

Put half an ounce of cream of tartar, four ounces of 
white sugar, and three ounces of orange-peel into a pan; 
pour three pints of boiling water on, strain, and cool. 


Blue Ink. 

Dissolve a small quantity of indigo in a Jittle oil of 
Vitriol, and add a sufficient quantity of water, in which 
gum-arabic has been dissolved. 


Mustard Plasters, 
These should be covered with muslin, or the poultice 
put in a cloth bag, before being applied to the skin. 


Cure for Rheumatism. 

Of oil of rosemary, oil of cloves, oil of origanum, spirits 
of turpentine, spirits of ammonia, tincture of canthari- 
des, and alcohol, take of each one ounce, and mix in a 
light glass-stopple bottle, and shake up when used. Heat 
asaucer on embers, pour a little in the saucer, and rub it 
on the part affected, with the hand, previously warmed 
by the fire, so as to encourage absorption. Also said to 
be very good for sick-headache. 


Cough Mixture. 

Take one teacupful of molasses; add two table-spoons- 
ful of sugar; simmer this over the fire; then, when taken 
off, add three teaspoonsful of paregoric, and as much re- 
fined nitre as can be put upon the point of a small 
breakfast-knife. Of this mixture take two or three tea- 
spoonsful on going to bed, and one or two during the 
day when you have a disposition to cough. 


To keep Insects out of Bird-Cages. 

Tie upa little sulphur in a silk bag, and suspend it in 
the cage. For mocking-birds this is essential to their 
health; and the sulphur will keep all the red ants and 


other insects from cages of all kinds of birds. Red ants 


will never be found in a closet or drawer if a small bag of 
Ipbur is kept tantly in these places. 


Wax Polish. 
Melt beeswax in spirits of turpentine, with a very small 


proportion of rosin. When it is entirely dissolved, dipin 


a sponge and wash the mahogany lightly over with it. 
Immediately afterwards, rub it off with a clean soft cloth. 
For the carved work, spread on the mixture with a small 
soft brush, and rub it off with another brush a very little 
harder. 


To make Court Plaster. 

Stretch tightly, some thin black or flesh-colored silk in 
a wooden frame, securing it with pack-thread or small 
tacks. Then go all over it with a soft bristle brush dip- 
ped in dissolved isinglass or strong gum-arabic water. 
Give it two or three coats, letting it dry between each. 
Then go several times over it with white of egg. 


Celery. 

This delicious vegetable is not generally appreciated as 
a cooking vegetable. Wash the stems clean in salt and 
water, and drop them into boiling water; after boiling 
twenty minutes take up and drain; place some toasted 
bread in the bottom of a dish, lay the celery upon it, and 
season with butter, pepper and salt. 


To cook Parsnips. 
Scrape the parsnips, wash, and slice them lengthwise; 
boil in just water enough to cover them, till thoroughly 


done; then put in a piece of butter, with a little salt and. 


pepper; beat up an egg with aspoonful of flour, and pour 
over them, and they are ready to dish up. 


To make old writing legible. 

Take six bruised gall-nuts, and put them toa pint of 
strong white wine; let it stand in the sun for forty-eight 
hours. Dip a brush in it and wash the writing, and by 
the color you will discover whether the mixture is strong 
enough of the galls 
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Gditor's Cable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


AND PROPRIETOR. 


THE GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. 


The military achievements of the English sol- 
diery have been among the proudest of her 
boasts. These men have carried her flag in 
triumph over every quarter of the globe which is 
encircled by her drum-beat. They have en- 
countered every hardship, confronted every peril, 
fought, bled and died, to give her greatness and 
colonial extension. The valor of England's 
soldiery is her glory ; the treatment of England’s 
soldiery, her shame. We need not recapitulate 
the privations to which the stupidity and culpa- 
ble neglect of English officials doomed these 
men in the opening of the Crimean campaign, 
until exposure, insufficient food and quarters, 
decimated their ranks more cruelly than did the 
bullets of the Russians. But let us see how 
these poor men are treated at home—what are 
the tender mercies of the British military govern- 
ment to the privates of the army. 

Very lately a private of the Sixth Northum- 
berland Fusileers was sentenced by a court-mar- 
tial to receive 450 gashes, cut at the rate of nine 
atatime into his back. The poor victim to 
military tyranny—a man who has seen better 
circumstances, and is, we hear, connected with a 
distinguished family in the north of Ireland— 
when ordered to strip, sternly and steadily re- 
fused. On this, sixteen of the strongest and 
most muscular men stood forward, and hurled 
him, face downward, on the stone pavement of 
the racket-court. He manfully resisted this in- 
dignity, and with a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, requested them to take his life, but spare 
him this dishonor. A few moments, however, 
and he was stripped and tied to the triangles. 
Forth stepped one of the largest drummers; 
armed with a “cat,” the length of the handle of 
which being eight inches, the nine-tails the same 
length, armed with pentagonal pieces of case- 
hardened steel, eighty-one in number. 

At the first blow of the “cat,” a piercing 
and unearthly shriek rung from the strong man 
in his agony. His lacerated flesh gaped under 
the blow, and lumps of flesh, at each fresh blow, 
were detached from his bleeding back, and hung 
about the wall of the racket court, and on the 
clothes of those standing by. ‘The stern colonel, 


and leaning on the arm of the equally affected 
major, covered his face with his handkerchief, 
while deep sighs agitated his manly bosom, and 
plainly showed the struggle that was going on 
within. The surgeon, a most humane man, was 
obliged to be supported by his hospital sergeant, 
who, from time to time, administered to him 
restoratives, as well as to the suffering soldier. 
Man after man fell from the ranks, and was car- 
ried away fainting ; tears bedewed the faces of 
nearly all the officers, and at length the poor 
sufferer was released from his torture, to linger 
in hospital, where he now lies, the whole of his 
spine being laid bare, and gangrene has ensued, 
leaving the tortured and lacerated wretch in 
such a state that every Christian can only hope 
that death, as it must do, will soon release him 
from his sufferings. 

At the forty-fifth stroke of the instrument— 
that is, after receiving 405 gashes—the unhappy 
wretch, whom fortune saved from the hands of 
an Indian to fall into the hands of an English 
Nana Sahib, positively burst his bonds, in the 
contortions of agony, and fell in a bloody heap 
to the ground. He was again tied up, and the 
other forty-five wounds were inflicted. Not a 
single drop of Christian blood could the Shy- 
locks of the Fusiliers be persuaded to abate. 
Their victim received the full tale, and was car- 
ried to the hospital delirious, in a state which 
rendered it doubtful whether, in the event of his 
physical recovery, he would not be the inmate of 
a mad-house for life. A few years ago, an Eng- 
lish hussar was whipped to death in the same 
manner. 

We forbear comment on this bloody business. 
But we venture to make one suggestion. There 
are unemployed Englishmen in the United 
States, grumbling at and abusing our country, 
and incessantly lauding British institutions to 
the skies. To all such, we would say England 
needs men at this juncture, and the best thing 
they can do is to go home and enlist in the Fu- 
siliers, that they may practically experience how 
superior British civilization is to that of all the 
rest of the world. 


Cuixa.—French bayonets, not English, did 


compelled to be an unwilling witness, turned, 


the business for thé Chinese in taking Canton. 
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THE SABBATH IN EUROPE. 

A great many false notions are prevalent with 
regard to the manner in which the Sabbath is 
spent in Europe among the humbler classes. In- 
stead of giving them greater freedom, it increases 
their toils, as may be seen from the following in- 
telligent statements of a foreign correspondent 
of the New York Times : “ After a careful ob- 
servation and experience in foreign cities, I am 
justified in this conclusion—the Sunday is a day 
of leisure to the moneyed classes of society, to 
whom all must be made easy, and a day of toil 
to the poorer. To the richer classes it is a gala 
day, but to those who have to provide the dress, 
pleasures and excursions of those above them, it 
is a time when their labors are more in demand 
than on any day of the week. Sunday is the 
day for the finest performances at the theatre and 
opera. It is the day for sumptuous dinners ; for 
evening assemblies, concerts and balls. You 
may easily imagine, therefore, what an amount 
of labor is required, and especially when indif- 
ference to thé day excludes all forethought. 
Young people are plying their needles on Sab- 
bath morning, to complete the gay robe for the 
evening. Laundresses are commonly seen car- 
rying through the streets articles of attire. 
Printers and bill-posters are engaged in announc- 
ing the amusements of the evening. Shoemak- 
ers are finishing dress boots; boys are carrying 
them home. ‘Tailors are bending over broidered 
vests. ‘The chief market of the week is held on 
the Sunday morning. Cooks, in the public 
kitchens, are busier than usual. Confectioners 
and decorators are pressed with labor. A car- 
penter in Nice said he would be grateful for any 
law that would exempt him from toil on the Sab- 
bath. An eminent physician in Bonn told me 
that so numerous were the private and dancing 
parties on the Sunday evenings in Germany, 
that in hundreds of houses the servant girls were 
so hurried that they could only catch a moment 
to eat their food as they stood. The most pain- 
ful thing about this is, that there is not the most 
distant conception of any injustice being done 
to the suffering toilers by this state of things. 
The amount of it all is, that the no-rest principle 
works well enough for the selfish aristocracy, 
but terribly for the poorer laboring classes. It 
would be so here, only that here, as in Eugpe, 
there can be no sound state of public or private 
morals, among rich or poor, without a day of 
sacred rest.” 


+ 


Marrimonrat.—A Miss Aurelia Will was 
lately married in Indianapolis to a Mr. Augustus 
Way. “ Where there’s A. Will there’s A. Way.” 
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OF INTEREST TO ALL! 


We respectfully call the attention of every 
parent to the character of BaLLov’s Picroria, 
a work which will bring into your family circle, 
each successive week, more valuable information, 
and incite more inquiry, intelligence and love of 
all that is worth knowing and remembering, than 
a month of attendence can do in the best of 
schools. Conducted with a strict regard for 
morals (though free from all sectarian or sec- 
tional matter), it educates the eye by its beauti- 
ful illustrations, while its sixteen super royal 
pages induce a love for reading, and an inquiring 
mind, even in the youngest. Its engravings are 
not foolish caricatures, but embrace admirable 
delineations of eminent men and women all over 
the world; presenting accurate scenes in every 
part of the globe, especially throughout the 
United States ; portraying all new enterprises, 
remarkable buildings, ships and steamers, and 
in short, forming a brilliant, illustrated record of 
just what everybody desires to know. In its foreign 
and domestic news, it embraces all that is note- 
worthy and presentable to the home circle, while 
all vulgar and revolting matters are scrupulously 
excluded. No mother need fear to read its 
every line to her young and pure-minded daugh- 
ters. The family where Battou’s 
is a regular visitor, cannot fail to realize and ex- 
hibit a much larger degree of intelligence, than 
those who are deprived of so valuable a means 
of pleasure, instruction and improvement. Pro- 
cure & copy, examine it carefully, and you will 
realize not only its great excellence, but wonder- 
ful cheapness. For sale everywhere for Five 
Cents per copy, or sent regularly to any part of 
the country for $2 50 a year. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


» 


Byron anp America.—Byron’s partiality 
towards America is well known, but perhaps 
never more strongly expressed than in a letter to 
Tom Moore, where he observes—“I would 
rather have a nod from an American, than a 
snuff-box from an emperor.” Some of Byron’s 
most particular friends were Americans. 


A coop Hir.—Dante’s famous line, “ All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here!” has been 
recommended as a motto for American railroad 
cars. 


4 > 


Convunprum.—When are codfish not cod- 
fish? When they are kept too long and are 
smelt. 


| 

| 
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“THE PAST AT LEAST IS SECURE.” 

This oft-quoted remark of Daniel Webster in 
his celebrated eulogism upon Massachusetts, in 
reply to Senator Hayne, is, like almost every- 
thing from that great orator, replete with signifi- 
cance. Webster possessed the power of con- 
densed, discriminating, and forcible expression 
of thought in a greater degree than any public 
man of his day. At the utterance of the terse, 
comprehensive, and deeply significant sentence 
above quoted, who could fail to see arising be- 
fore him the glorious record of the Old Bay 
State *—its sturdy pilgrim settlement by self- 
exiles for conscience sake; its rigid puritan 
foundation of civil and religious institutions ; its 
stern morality and decorum of character ; its 
early, persistent and thorough diffusion of the 
blessings of common schools; its gallant and 
loyal vindication of the rights of the British 
crown against French encroachments ; its prompt 
and decided resistance to the oppressions of the 
mother country; its free and fearless espousal 
of the cause of American liberty; its noble 
achievements in the War of Independence ; its 
thrift, probity and industry, pervading all its 
career from first to last, and enabling it to bend 
the boisterous ocean, the granite hills, the moun- 
tain streams of summer, and the icy ponds of 
winter, to that mighty aggregate of commerce, 
agriculture and manufactures which make up the 
property of its sons? Who could fail to behold 
this wonderful panorama of the past of Massa- 
chusetts, sweep before his mental vision as those 
few, short and thrilling words of the speaker 
rang upon his ear? Yes, the past is indeed se- 
cure; a high and honorable past, to which every 
son of the State may recur with pride and satis- 
faction. It is a record of great events, and 
noble men ; events all-powerful in their influence 
upon the progress and destiny of our country, 
and men who stamped their character upon all 
our institutions, social, political and religious. 

But we read another lesson also in the weighty 
words of Webster. He could with truth say for 
us that the past is secure ; but what shall be said 
by those who are to come after us, in that distant 
day when the present of our time shall be a part 
of the mighty and irrevocable past? In that 
future when Webster shall take his stand with 
the few great men of national renown whose 
name and fame survive the era of their lives, 
and the voluminous records of now passing 
events shall be condensed into one brief, expres- 
sive page of history; shall the men of Massa- 
chusetts, as they scan the works of our day, 
have reason to proclaim with honorable pride, 
that the past is still secure? If so, then have 
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we other employment than merely to exult in 
the fame of Massachusetts ; other duty than a 
simple commendation of the virtues of those 
who have gone before us. The men of Massa- 
chusetts of to day are to see to it that the future 
fame of the State shall be worthy of the past; 
that the page of history which is now evolving 
from the transactions of the present, shall be in 
entire keeping with the bright record of which 
we are now so justly proud. Itis the duty of 
the present generation to emulate as well as 
praise the Spartan virtues of their predecessors. 
Order, sobriety, righteousness, frugality and in- 
dustry, are as necessary for us as they were for 
them; and if these virtues be neglected in the 
Commonwealth, no master-spirit of the future 
time can rise up amidst his fellow-countrymen, 
and with their applauding sanction declare of 
us and our times, “ the past at least is secure.” 


Wort THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying 
about their rooms in the most unavailable form. 
Now to double their value, to preserve them, and 
to make them convenient for use and ornamental 
to your apartments, you have only to place them 
together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be bound up in 
any desired style, at the lowest rates, and re- 
turned to you in one week. A valuable collection 
of books is accumulated in a little while by this 
means at an extremely trifling cost. 


“Tne Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman.”—So great has been the demand 
for this remarkable story, we have now issued it 
in bound form, fully illustrated. It may be 
found at all of the periodical depots, price sixteen 
cents. Or we will send it, post paid, to any part 
of the country on the receipt of twenty cents. 


Nor very CrepiTas_e.—It is stated on 
what appears to be undoubted authority, that 
the city of Cincinnatt, Ohio, contains more 
groggeries than any other city in the United 
States, except New York. 


A Tuovent.—A bgautiful face is a 
silent praise, when the expression is that of 
goodness and sincerity. . 


New Yor« Srreets.—New York has nearly 
five hundred miles of paved streets. No wonder 
they find it hard work to keep them clean. 
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A HORSE EXHIBITION, 

Some years ago, in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, a waggish member of that honorable 
body brought about an adjournment by an expe- 
dicnt somewhat amusing, which created a good 
deal of merriment at the time. The usual hour 
of adjournment was about two o’clock, but 
many of the country members were in the prac- 
tice of slipping off quietly at an earlier hour, and 
going to their boarding-houses to their one 
o’clock dinner. After despatching their meal, 
they would return to duty, and then, being well 
fortified for legislative business, they were not 
particularly anxious to adjourn just at two 
o'clock, and if any question of interest were 
pending, would vote down the motion to ad- 
journ, when made. On the occasion referred to, 
some question of interest was up, which the 
country gentlemen wished to have taken before 
the House adjourned, and so when two o’clock 
arrived and the usual motion to adjourn was 
made, they defeated it. The Boston men were 
hungry, and after intervening motions, tried the 
adjournment again and again, but were as often 
defeated. They began to look aghast at the 
prospect of going without their dinner, and some 
of the two o’clock country members, being 
equally hungry, sympathized with them in their 
desperate prospects. 

At length one of the “Boston crowd,” who 
was famed for his good taste in feeding, and 
keen appetite, privately appealed to an eminent 
counsellor from Middlesex County to get them 
out of the scrape. Upon this, the gentleman 
appealed to arose, and, with great gravity and 
deliberation, proceeded to address the Speaker, 
stating that the gentlemen from the country were 
generally interested in agriculture, and would 
therefore be glad to know that there was to be a 
public horse-exhibition in Tremont Street, that 
afternoon, at three o’clock, which they would 
doubtless like to attend. The exhibition was to 
take place at Mr. Kimball’s museum, and was 
called “The Enchanted Horse;”’ he would 
therefore move that the House adjourn. This 
preface and motion, propounded to the House in 
such a solemn manner, convulsed the members 
with laughter, in the midst of which the Speaker 
put the question, declared it carried, and ad- 
jJourned the session. 


Aycixes vs. Lunos.—They have been giving 
the Italian opera, with the usual accompan- 
iments, in Constantinople; but the Turks svout 
the music, while they are delighted with the bal- 
let. Henceforth the musical part of the opera 
will be omitted, to please them. 


A FREE-AND-EASY SET. 


The gentry of the Duchy of Cornwall, in the 
south-west of England, prior to the modern im- 


‘provements of travelling, were pretty much 


secluded from the rest of the world, and thrown 
upon their own resources to kill time and amuse 
themselves. They accordingly clubbed together 
for fun and frolic. ‘‘ One-and-All,” a favorite 
Cornish motto, expresses the gregarious nature 
of the pursuits and amusements induced by this 
seclusion. The same spirit of aggregation man- 
ifests itself among them, even at the present 
day, when by the agency of roads the exclusive- 
ness of their social circle has been penetrated, 
and to some extent broken up, and when the 
jolly wassail of the olden time has given way to 
a more moderate life. The “one-and-all” prin- 
ciple now develops itself in camp meetings, 
temperance parties, and monster tea-drinkings. 

But in “the days of good Queen Bess,” these 
Cornwall gentry seem-to have gone in for a 
good time after a regular “one-and-all”’ fashion. 
Carew, a writer of those people and times, in- 
forms us that it was common for a gentleman 
and his wife to ride to his next neighbor’s to 
make merry, and after a day or two thus spent, 
these two couples would go to a third, and so 
on, from house to house, increasing like a roll- 
ing snowball, until the party got so large as to 
be unmanageable, when it broke up and dis- 
persed. They were also in the habit of amusing 
themselves with cock-fights in their drawing- 
rooms, after their great dinner parties, to the de- 
light of both ladies and gentlemen. It would 
appear, however, that these battles were blood- 
less, and comparatively harmless, for the birds 
were not armed with steel gaffs, and had their 
spurs cut short. 


WELLERISMs.—“ I’m reaily to go off by the 
train,” as the barrel of gunpowder said to Guy 
Fawkes. “I can’t bear you,” as the sea said to 
the leaky ship. ‘ You'll break my heart,” as 
the oak said to the hatchet. “My heart is 
thine,” as the cabbage said to the cook-maid. 


Wuat's 1x A Name ?—Our romantic young 
ladies have got a trick, lately, of Frenchifying 
their names by the addition of an ie. We think 
Mary is as pretty as Marie. It certainly don’t 
change the i-dear. 


Westwarp no!—The tide of emigration, 
this season, is setting strongly for the fertile 
prairies of the Far West, the development of 
which nothing can check. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Much of the prejudice that formerly existed 
against dramatic representations, among the peo- 
ple of New England, has disappeared of late 
years, in consequence of certain adjuncts to in- 
temperance and immorality having been cut off 
from dramatic establishments. Boston took the 
lead in this just and righteous reform, and set a 
good example for the imitation of other cities 
and towns in this part of the country. There is 
no necessary connection between vice and the 
drama; and the condwuetors, as well as the 
patrons of dramatic exhibitions, would do well 

“to see that the present divorce between the two is 
not annulled by even the slightest appearance of 
are-union. In their origin, it would appear that 
dramatic shows were designed to aid the cause 
of religion, at least since the initiation of the 
Christian era ; for we find them adopted by the 
early fathers of the Christian church for the pur- 
pose of representing historical incidents and 
doctrines ofa religious character. As to Ancient 
Greece, the purpose was not so evident—though 
the mythology of that volatile people bore so 
lightly upon them, as to make it hard to dis- 
criminate between their amusements and their 
devotions. That the Roman drama was insti- 
tuted to subserve the purposes of the priesthood, 
does not admit of doubt. 

The respectable firm of Susarian and Dolon 
enacted the first Greek comedy of which history 
gives us any notice, upon a platform drawn on 
wheels, at Athens, some five or six hundred 
years before the Christian era. The “ proceeds 
of the house” were a basket of figs and a cask 
of wine, which could not have been very remu- 
nerative to the enterprising managers. The 
Chorus followed next in order, in which certain 
actors represented a scene in dumb show, fol- 
lowed by choristers singing the story. Then 
came the Greek Tragedy, which Pliny tells us 
was represented at Athens by Thespis of Icaria, 
the inventor of tragedy, in the year 536, B. C. 
Mr. Thespis appeared in Alcestis, performing, 
like his worthy predecessors of comedy, upon a 
wagon. He got only a goat as the avails of his 
performance, which does not speak very well for 
the liberality of the patrons of the drama in that 
day. Prizes for tragedies were subsequently in- 
stituted, of which the first was carried off by 
Eschylus. After this, prizes were taken by 
Sophocles, 480 B. C.; by Euripides, 442 B. C.; 
and by Astydamus, 337 B. C. Before this time 
the wagon starring gave place to theatres—the 
Bacchus Theatre at Athens having been built by 
Philos, 420 B. C. 

. The first knowledge we have of dramatic ex- 
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hibitions in Ancient Rome, is found in the his- 
tory of the Consulate of Sulpicius Peticus and 
Licinius Stolo, in the year 364 B.C. At this 
time, a plague raged in the city; and to appease 
the incensed deities, the magistrates instituted 
the games called Scenici, from scena,a tent or 
bower. These games were introduced from 
Etruria, and consisted of dances performed after 
the Tuscan manner, to the music of the flute. 
Whether these dramatic exhibitions had the de- 
sired effect in staying the ravages of the plague, 
we are notinformed; but if they did, probably 
the utilitarian doubter of the present day would 
ascribe the effect to the cheerful tone of mind 
which they inspired in the populace, rather than 
the propitiation of the offended deities. A 
cheerful temper is a good preventive of disease ; 
and public authorities should not lose sight of 
this great hygenic fact, in their fitful eruptions 
of zeal to suppress popular amusements. 

Next came satires, accompanied with music 
set to the flute, still keeping the infant drama of 
Rome in the hands of the magistrates, for the 
purpose of correcting the vices of the people. 
Livius Andronicus, originally a Greek captive 
and slave to a Roman noble, appeared as the 
leader of the drama, about 240 B. C. He 
abandoned the simple satire, writing plays with 
a regular and connected plot, which, Thespis- 
like, he acted himself. The magistrates em- 
ployed him to compose a hymn, which was sung 
to propitiate the deities and avert a threatened 
calamity. In his old age, this one-horse dram- 
atist, who appears to have given such great sat- 
isfaction to the people, that they assigned him a 
building on the Aventine hill for a theatre, find- 
ing his voice to fail him, employed an appren- 
tice, who recited the verses to music while he 
postured and gesticulated. At length, a com- 
pany of actors occupied his theatre, for whom he 
continued to write plays; but the custom of em- 
ploying different performers for the action and 
the diction, continued long after, through the 
most refined periods of Roman taste. The plays 
of Livius continued in favor for many genera- 
tions, though Cicero and Horace turned up their 
literary noses at them. 

The modern drama arose early in the history 
of France, Germany and England. Stories from 
the Bible, represented by the priests, were the 
origin of sacred comedy; and*the Sacred Mys- 
teries, performed under the auspices of the early 
church, gave birth to the romantic dramas of 
later days. Through these various phases, the 
regular drama gradually assumed its modern 
aspect, and became perfect in England in the 
days of Elizabeth, when Shakspeare dawned 
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upon the world in his two-fold capacity of player 
and dramatist. The first royal license for the 
drama, in England, was to Master Barbage and 
four others, to act plays at the Globe, Bankside, 
1574; Shakspeare and his associates were li- 
censed in 1603. Plays were opposed by the 
Puritans, and suspended during the Common- 
wealth, but restored again *n 1660. About this 
time the women’s parts were first represented by 
females, instead of boys,a practice which had 
hitherto obtained. The first attempt at theatricals 
in the United States was made in Boston in 
1750, when Otway’s Orphan was acted. A 
strolling company acted in New York, in a sail- 
loft, in 1758. The first regular theatre was 
established in 1793, in New York ; the second in 
Boston, soon after ; and the third in Philadelphia. 
From that time to the present, the drama has had 
its ups and downs among our people; but at 
last, owing to the reforms alluded to in the com- 
mencement of this article, it seems to be pretty 
firmly established, and contributing its full share 
towards a healthy popular temperament. 


SALERATUS. 

“ A Physician ” writes us very strongly against 
the use of saleratus in cooking, as being injuri- 
ous to the health, and particularly to the teeth. 
He says that in all cases where soda and salera- 
tus are used by housewives, yeast would be 
found a good substitute. The following article 
on the same point, from the New York Presbyte- 
rian, is worthy of careful consideration : 


“ At a late convention of dentists, it was as- 
serted that the main, if not the sole cause of the 
great increase of defective teeth was the use of 
saleratus and cream of tartar in the manufacture 
of bread; and Dr. Baker fully agreed with the 
facts offered in proof, adding the result of some 
experiments made by himself. He soaked sound 
teeth in a solution of saleratus, and they were 
destroyed in fourteen days. We have the opin- 
ion of men whose talents, time and zeal are 
given to dentistry, that saleratus and cream of 
tartar in bread are a chief cause of ruin to the 
teeth. Now will those who know this fact go on 
eating all that come in their way, without in- 
quiring what it is made of ?” 


Tae Daunxarp’s Deata.—On one of our 
railroads lately an intoxicated man fell while 
walking on the track, and fifteen cars went over 
him. 


Tue Law or Benevorence. — Although 
benevolent men cannot do all the good they 
would, their duty is to do all the good they can. 


Tae Reason Wur.—Blubber in whales is 
80 called because Jonuh cried three days and 
nights in the belly of one. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 

The character of the founder of Pennsylvania 
has by general consent settled down in history 
as that of an amiable, benevolent and humane 
man, working in strict consistency of moral 
conduct and religious opinion, for the good of 
mankind. His espousal of the Quaker doctrines 
and manners, and endurance of persecution for 
the sake of his faith, have sometimes been set 
down to the score of obstinacy, but never to the 
account of any motive of worldly gain. Penn’s 
father was wealthy, and though his own means 
were always ample for his desires, yet he did not 
hesitate to brave his parent’s displeasure in the 
defence of the cause he loved. He also made a 
noble and disinterested use of the grant of ter- 
ritory in America which King Charles II. 
made to him, in consideration of his father’s 
services and sacrifices in the royal cause ; found- 
ing upon it the colony of Pennsylvania, and 
treating the Indian occupants of the land with 
humanity and justice. It has been left for the 
new English lord, T. B. Macaulay to asperse his 
character and defame his memory, which he at- 
tempts to do in his History of England. We 
think, however, that the fame of Penn will with- 
stand the assault of this English lordling quite 
as well as that of Washington does the slur of 
his fellow-historian and peer, Lord Mahon. 
Macaulay says Penn took a brokerage for procur- 
ing a pardon, and Mahon says Washington 
sacrificed Major Andre. Anything else, my 
lords ? 


+ 


Love or Onnament.—The love of orna- 
ment creeps slowly but surely into the female 
heart. A girl who twines the lily in her tresses, 
and looks at herself in the,clear stream, will soon 
wish that the lily were fadeless, and the stream a 
mirror. We say, let the young girl seek to adorn 
her beauty, if she be taught also to adorn her 
mind and heart, that she may have wisdom to 
direct her love of ornament in due moderation. 


Dark Lanterns.—Bulls-eye dark lanterns 
are recommended for the New York police. 
They are excellent anti-burglaries preventives. 
Some improvements in the force is wanted ; 
crime is rampant. 


Rote or Lire.—You have no business to 
have any business with other people’s business ; 
but mind your own business, and that is business 
enough. 


A Retiv.—L. Judd, of Lenox, has a silver 
dollar coined in 1799, whieh his mother gave to 
him 59 years ago. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Thé population of London increases feur thou- 
sand every year. 

Cardinal Spinola, who went to Reme without 
a penny, lately died in that city worth half a 
million. 

Mahmoud Effendi, a Turk, was recently bap- 
lized at Stoke, England, and has since married 
the daughter of an English army officer. 

There are forty-seven governments in Europe. 
Of these, thirty-six are limited monarchies, ten 
absolute monarchies, and one republican. 

Of 8,000,000 acres of tillage land in the king- 
dom of Hanover, 6,000,000 belong to citizens 
and peasants. The number of large estates is 
very small. 

A handsome Mausoleum is to be erected in 
the Mussulman Cemetery at Pere la Chaise for 
the Queen of Oude’s remains, by command of 
Mirza Mahomed Hamid. 

The latest fashion in Paris for dressing the 
hair is to wear a braid or twist brought round 
the head a da couronne, after the style of the peas- 
ant girls of Alsace. 

A Hindoo marriage was celebrated in Calcutta 
a few weeks since, in which the bride was only 
nine years old, and had been a widow for the 
third time. 

Rosa Madiai and her husband, whose impris- 
onment in Tuscany’ made them famous, some 


rs since, now keep a depository for the sale 

of Bibles and religious books at Nice. 
Charles M. Beale, formerly of Boston, has 
established in Paris a ey ey in the English 


language,which 1s called The Paris Exchange.” 
It is devoted to finance and railroad intelligence. 
Its vitality is doubtful. 

The Glover Incorporation of Perth have pur- 
chased, with the purpose of repairing and _pre- 
serving it, the house mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott as the residence of Simon Glover, the 
father of the “fair maid of Perth.” 

A Pre-Raphaelite quarrel in Liverpool has 
provoked a scheme for founding in that town a 
public academy, to be associated with the local 
authorities, identified with the public, and called 
the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts. 

Great complaints are made by the opera man- 
agers in Constantinople, of the difficulty in pleas- 
ing the Turks. Neither Italian, German or 
French music, goes down with them. On the 
other hand, the ballet, especially the danseuses, 
enjoy the most distinguished favor. 

Madame Ristori is now at Vienna. She has 
lengthened her repertory by Phedre, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Deborah (by Mosenthal), and Judith 
(by Glacometti). “So wide a sweep,” says the 
Athenzum, “in the way of various range of 
character, we believe, has never been taken by 
actor or actress.” 

Napoleon LI. now drives in an open vehicle 
of two horses, with a single companion, to the 
woods of Vincennes and Boulogne, as hereto- 
fore. The conspirators adopt complicated 
schemes, instead of attempting their purpose 
with a single revolver, and at the sacrifice of a 
single desperado among the associates. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Baron eater has two more volumes of his 
great history nearly ready for publication. 

Some of the best citizens of France are vol- 
untarily expatriating themselves in disgust at the 
imperial réyime. 

Rose Pasquier died lately in France, aged 101 
years. She had been a servant in one family for 
cighty years. 

A bird’s nest at least 100 years old, was lately 
found imbedded in the heart-wood of an old 
English elm. 


They average eighty-five murders a month in 
Rome, and the secret society from which all 
these crimes originated has been discovered by 
the police. 

Belfast, Ireland, is going ahead. Three daily 
papers are now published in that city—as many 
as are published in Liverpool, and one more than 
the number in Manchester. 

Dr. Monk, an alderman of Lancashire, has 
been convicted of forgery of a will, and sen- 
tenced to transportation. Ten months ago he 
dined with Baron Martin, of Liverpool, before 
whom he was convicted. 

A born German countess, Madame Merweldt, 
belonging to the family of Bismark Schonhausen, 
has taken to the stage—appearing for the first 
time at Weimar, on the 30th of January, in a 
translation of “ La Fiammina.” 


Joachim Haspinger, the renowned clerical 
leader of the Tyrolese in 1809, recently died at 
the imperial castle of Mirabel, near Salzburg, at 
the ripe age of 83. The French invaders nick- 
named him “ Capuchin Redbeard.” 


A thoughtful London paper says that the 
number of successful applications to the police 
magistrates for the protection of the earnings of 
married women, who have been deserted by 
their husbands, shows how much the new law 
was needed. 


The small town of Peterhead, on the east 
coast of Scotland, this year sends ‘twenty-eight 
ships to the Greenland seal and whale fishery, in 
volving a capital of $1,000,000, and employing 
1500 men. The neighboring town of Fraserburg 
sends four ships to the same fishery, two of which 
are managed on temperance principles. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pe- 
tersburg has offered a prize of 500 ducats for the 
best essay, historical and statistical, “On the 
Abolition of Serfdom in the various Countries of 
Europe.” The question is mostly to be consid- 
ered from the economical, but also from the 
political and social point of view. 


The Registrar General’s Social Statistics just 
ublished show the startling fact that while in 
dinburgh and Glasgow the proportion of ille- 
jritimate children born in those cities is 7 per 
cent. of the total births, it is 13 per cent. in Dun- 
lee, Perth and Aberdeen. The percentage is 
only five in London. - 

Ten paintings, valued at £10,000, which were 
stolen from the gallery of the English Earl of 
Suffolk in 1856, have been discovered. The 
robbery was traced to one Farbon, formerly valet 
to the earl, who, upon arrest, acknowledged his 
guilt, and discl where he had sold, pawned 
or hidden the picturés. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Marriages are said to have greatly decreased 
during the present year. 

Violins were invented in 1477, and introduced 
into England by Charles II. 

Poor W. H. Crisp, the actor, is nearly blind, 
at Vicksburg, and is led about by his little son. 

There are upwards of 450,000 members of the 
Masonic fraternity in the United States. 

The Female Medical College in this city, re- 
cently conferred the degree of M. D. upon five 
ladies. 

Aman in Maine has invented a —_ in 
shoe leather by a metallic tip to shoes. How 
about corns ? 

The Augusta Age suggests that a temperance 
law based upon the average of public sentiment, 
would give about three glasses a day! 

With the muscles of the jaw, we can crack a 
nut with a force much exceeding the dead weight 
of the whole body. 

The Legislature of Louisiana has passed a law 
abolishing capital punishment, and substituting 
hard labor for life in the place thereof. 

In Maine there are 4102 school districts,240,764 
children between 4 and 21, and an average of 
$668,000 expended for school purposes. 


The Austrian Consul General in New York is 
engaged in gétting up asteam-line from that city 
to the Mediterranean. 

There are thirty pounds of blood in the hu- 
man frame, and two hundred and forty-eight 
hones. ‘This latter does not include whale- 
hones. 

The State of Kentucky leases its State peni- 
tentiary now for $8000. A new lease for four 
years is to be given, and competing parties offer 
to give $12,000 a year for it. 

The Detroit Tribune says, a loving couple 
were married at Albion, a short time since, and 
having no money, they paid the minister with 
two bushels of black walnuts. 

The maidens of Straubing, in Bavaria, are 
the victims of a terrible conspiracy, the young 
men of the place having pledged themselves not 
to dunce with any girl, during the Carnival, who 
Wears “ crinoline.” 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Advertiser learns 
that over $28,000 have been paid in that city, 
within a few months, to heirs and executors of 

srsons who had obtained insurance on their 


ives, 


Fruits not having much acidity, nor much lus- 
cious sweetness, nor an undue proportion of wa- 
tery juice, are the least likely to disagree with the 
stomach and bowels. Hence fruits should be 
perfectly, but not, as itis called, dead ripe. Hence, 
also, melons are by no means easy of digestion. 


An old member of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, who maintained his seat and popularity sev- 
eral years, always voted “no” when a vote was 
recorded ; “ for,” said he, when asked his reason, 
“when a good law passes, no one looks for the 
yeas and nays on it—when a bad one does, they 
always do!’ 
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The number of real estate owners in the 
United States cannot fall short of 1,500,000. 

In Philadelphia bogus gold coin is regularly 
manufactured and advertised “ for sale cheap !”” 

New York has thirty-nine evening schools— 
twenty-two for males and seventeen for females. 

Men, like books, an old writer says, begin and 
end with a blank leaf—infancy and senility. 


A New York daguerreotypist has succeeded 
iu taking a picture of a “muss,” including, 
many striking likenesses. 

They have whiskey out in Buffalo, one dro’ 
of which on the back of an adder, is warran 
to kill the reptile in five minutes. 


Dr. Livingstone says, “ to talk of the majestic 
roar of the lion is mere majestic twaddle— The 
silly ostrich makes a noise as loud.’ ” 


A petrified turtle was found, forty feet from 
the surface, while digging a well on the premises 
of J. W. Rainey in Milan county, Texas, lately. 


At St. Louis, when a high-pressure steamer, 
crowded with passengers, bursts, it is called 
“ elevating the masses.” 


An exchange paper ~ ¥ that printers with 
nine children are exempted from taxation in the 
State of New York. 


Out of thirty-five scholars in a school in Cuy- 
ahoga County, Ohio, nine of the boys are regu- 
lar chewers of tobacco, and five of the girls are 
smokers. 


A friend of ours has invented a capital way 
to prevent the smell of cooking ina house. It 
is to have nothing for breakfast and warm it 
over for dinner and supper. 


The barbers of the city of Utica, N. Y., have 
unanimously agreed to close their shops on the 
Sabbath, and neither to work themselves nor 
allow their assistants to work on that day. 


The bridal veil originated in the custom of 
performing the — ceremony under a square 
iece of cloth, held over the bridegroom and 
ride to conceal the blushes of the latter. At 
the marriage of a widow it was dispensed with. 
The total value of steamers afloat on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries is more than six 
millions of dollars, and number as many as one 
thousand five hundred—more than twice the 
entire steamboat tonnage of England, and equal 
to that of all other parts of the world. 

In the town of North Hampton, N. H., resides 
a maiden lady eighty-seven years of age, who has 
never enjoyed good health, and who has never in 
her lifetime been outside of the limits of that 
town, which by the way is only four miles 
square. 

Salt Lake is said to be about three hundted 
miles in circumference. There are two la 
mountains in its centre. The lake and 
streams in its vicinity abound in fish. Two 
quaits of the water of the lake will yield a pint 
of sult. 

The Dunleith Advertiser says that an engi- 
neer on the Illinois Central Railroad, named 
Smith, has discovered, in looking over his wife’s 
papers, that she is the lawful heir to property 
in Vincennes, Indiana, valued at more than 
$100,000. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 


What kind of a mother would an old maid 
make? “Mother” of Vinegar! 

A schoolmaster trains the mind, but a railroad 
engineer minds the train. 

“Do you follow the Hydropathic system ?” 
« Not exactly ; but I’m sure our milkman does.” 

“You're ingrain,” remarked a miller to a 


heap of wheat. And “ you’re a flowery subject,” : 


was the prompt reply. 

“T’ll pay your bill at sight,” as the blind man 
said to the doctor who had in vain attempted to 
cure him of blindness. 

“Well, Charley,” said a gentleman one day 
to his boot-black, “ how do you get along these 
hard times?’ Well, massa, me rub and go.” 

A hen-fancier lately procured a picture of a 
favorite fowl which was so natural that it laid 
on his table for several weeks. 

Why is a filter like the fortune of a spend- 
thrift? Because it is soon run through, and 
leaves a great many matters behind to settle. 


We learn that quite a colony of seamstresses 
and shirt-makers are preparing to emigrate from 
Boston to the Sow-ciety Islands. 

During a late inundation of the Valley of the 
Rhine, the town of Cologne was under water— 
Cologne, of course. ‘ Happy Valley,” as Ras- 
selas said. 

An Eastern paper says “there is a bank in 
the West with a capital stock ef coon skins,” 


There is a bank in the East with a capital stock 
of codfish. It is the bank of Newfoundland. 

A grandson of the Earl of £72, has serious 
notions of learning to play that instrument. 
first lessons are to be given by a country school- 
master, learning him while reading, to mind his 
stops. 

“Jim,” said Abner Phelps the other day to 
his son, “you are lazy—what on earth do you 
expect to do for aliving?” “ Why, father, i’ve 
been thinking as how I would be a Revolution- 
ary Pensioner.” 

A physician attending a man afflicted with 
inflammatory rheumatism, reports that he was 
some part of the time suffering under such sharp 

ains, that those who attempted to turn him in 
is bed were severely cut in the hands and arms. 

In the present excitement of matters foreign, 
we opine it hardly troubles some English editors 
to write for their papers. The editor of the 
“London Lancet,” for instance, ought always to 
be “in the vein.” 

Upon Fenelon telling Richelieu that he had 
seen the portrait of his eminence at the: palace, 
the cardinal sneeringly asked—“ Did you ask it 
for a subscription for some poor friend of yours ¢” 
“No,” mildly replied Fenelon, “ the picture was 
too much like you.” 

Economy.—“<My dear, you use too much but- 
ter on your bread,” sard a lady who had been 
married late in life to her husband ; “ they will 
not make butter for less than twenty-five cents a 
pound now-a-days.” “I do not know what they 
make it for,” answered he, “but I buy it to eat 


upon my bread,” 


His | 


Don’t marry a woman under twenty-one. She 
hasn’t come to her wickedness before then. 

Our Daniel wishes to know if oles are -eom- 
bustible, as he often hears of their being burnt, 


If a ship makes eight knots an hour how quick 
can she make a crochet collar? Naughty! 

A lady’s seamless skirt is advertised. Good! 
Anything which will make them seem less, ig 
welcome. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that restless as 
is the ocean, the track of your ship is the only 
part of it that is really a wake. 

Why does much twinkling of the stars foretell 
bad weather? Because it’s part of the explane- 
tory system. 


An Irish gentleman at cards, having, on in- 
spection found the pool deficient, exclaimed, 
“ Here’s a shilling short, who put it in ¢” 


When Rome was in danger, and the question 
was, ‘“‘ Who will save the capitol?” the reply 
was “ An anser (goose).”’ 

Spiggles has been inspecting some of the 
fluid vended by the milkmen, and he has arrived 
at the conclusion that they will never get to 
heaven by the milky way. 

A little girl hearing it said that. she was born 
on the king’s birthday, took no notice of it at the 
time, but in a day or two after, asked her father 
if she and the king were twins. 

“I say, Jake, what do you suppose they docs 
with the dead copses on shore ?”’ “ Blast me if 
I knows.” “ Vy, blow me, if they doesn’t nail 
‘em up in boxes and direct ’em.” 


Some one wishing to be witty on a gentleman 
with a large mouth, asked him if he had a long 
lease of it, when he was good-humoredly an- 
swered—“ No, I have it only from y-car to 
y-ear.” 

When Foote was about to produce a play by 
puppets, a lady, of fashion asked him if the 
tigures were to be as large as life. “O, no, 
madam,” replied Sam, “not mueh bigger than 
Garrick.” 

““ What in thunder,” said a political wiseacre, 
“do we want of foreign Japan,-when we can 
make it here at hum? What’s to become of 
American industry? Pooty soon, gover’ment'll 
tell us we sha’n’t black our own butes ¢” 

In a certain village down east, are two rival 
public houses. The other day a stranger, stop: 
ping at one of them, inquired of the landlord 
“Who runs the other house?” The generous 
landlord replied—‘ Everybody runs it who stops 
there.” 

Not long ago, Spiggles electrified a party who 
were telling large stories, by stating that he had 
known. several thousands of individuals to oc- 
cupy one bed for an entire season. The mys- 
tery vanished, however, . when Spiggles ex: 
plained to them that the bed alluded to was alt 
oyster bed. 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see a copy of BaLiovu’s Picrc- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a live to that effect,and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings,free of charge. 

J M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mase. 


BALLOUW’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


‘''The doctor says it’s a far prettier child than 
the Kmpress You-jinney’s, and yet they 
were both born on the same day.” 


He’s been and gone and done it! 


Leay, how's sister?” 


‘(A life on the ocean wave.”’ * A fluted column 
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PICTURES FROM OUR MUSEUM. 


He'll be rather pinched for room. 


Young America. 
* Lwonder if Thomas ll know me with this new bonnet?” 


NAVINI 


If they are the knowing old birds they look, they will have no difli- 
culty, when they rome to put their beaks together, in getting the 
“Do you think I amviocking well, to-day?” bill taken pp' , 
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